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For a long period of time, Paris not satisfied with discharging 
to the rest of France such healthy functions as the heart does 
to the human frame, had taken on itself the duties of the brain 
and stomach, and, by so doing, had sensibly impaired the well- 
being of the entire body politic. It became morally what 
London is at this day physically—an overgrown, unhealthy 
organ of the social system. After a period of domestic broil 
and disturbance, a young king mounted the throne. He did 
not look on youth, health, strength, and beauty as the gifts of 
a gracious Providence: he condescended to receive them as 
mere tributes to his station and individual merits, and shewed 
his gratitude by abusing every privilege conferred on him by 
exalted position or bountiful nature. His subjects, for whose 
temporal and eternal welfare he received his high trust, were 
only looked on as objects or instruments to give him pleasure ; 
and, if he could have had his will, the ministers of the Most 
Hien would be obliged to adapt the eternal laws of religion 
and morals to the standard of his inclinations and practices. 
Forgetting that a similar relation exists between a temporal 
and spiritual ruler as prevails between mere human polity and 
religion, he would have been well pleased to see the bishops 
of his kingdom looking on him not merely as their secular, 
but, in a great measure, as their spiritual chief. He certainly 
did not aspire to the bad eminence won by Henry VIII. of 
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England, but his desires to meddle with the temporalities af 
the church, and appropriate to the behoof of his ne 
and favorites, what was intended for the bodily relief o ’ 1€ 
indigent, and for provision against their spiritual wants, were 
full as eager and earnest as those entertained by either our 
Second or Eighth Henry. _ : 

Well, he repented, and his latter years were spent in = cs 
of piety and penitence ; but as nothing is more certain t - 
the punishment, either temporal or eternal, that waits on ev 
deeds, liis last days were embittered by the almost utter ex- 
tinction of his family before his very eyes, and by his inability 
to appoint a better guardian to his infant successor than an 
avowed infidel and debauchee. Whatever good his example 
and influence might have wrought in his latter years, was soon 
neutralised by the unbounded license which vice and irreligion 
enjoyed in the Regency, unchecked, as may well be supposed, 
by such moralists as Dubois and De Tencin, 

The death of the Regent, awful but suitable in circumstance 
to his life,* introduced the amiable but easily-influenced Louis 
XV. to power, and what an atmosphere of moral pestilence 
gathered, and brooded, and hung thick and dark round his 
throne and city, according as his reign lengthened! It may 
well be supposed how powerless for good must be the influence 
of those ecclesiastics, who thronged the halls of such a ruler 
waiting for preferment or seeking favor. He was not a mon- 
arch likely to resign whatever influence over the clergy was 
bequeathed to him from his predecessors ; and those who would 
not bend the knee to Baal, but assert the cause of pure reli- 
gion, the worthy successors of St. Ignatius and St. Francis 
Xavier, found themselves assailed in front by the so-called 
philosophers and their worthy disciples of the college of the 





* Cheering instances occur in the family of Philippe of Orleans 
and his successor, of the ever watchful care of Providence to limit 
the empire of evilin the world. The son of Louis XV., though 
thrown among the most depraved society, remained uncontaminated ; 
Princess Louisa led the life of a saint, and however the Duchess of 
Berri and her sisters might err in conduct, they still owned the 
influence of conscience, and the call of religion. What a heaven- 
inspired courage was evinced by the priest, who kept watch and ward 
at the Duchess’s door to prevent the profanation of the last sacra- 


ments, which she eagerly desired to receive, but without separating 
from her paramour. 
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Pare aux Cerfs, while their flank was turned by the misguided 
Port Royalists. How was it possible that preachers and 
champions of pure Catholic faith and morals, could be other 
than an eye-sore, a thorn in the side, and an impediment in a 
city and court where Belial and Asmodeus were {privy coun- 
sellors. The Jesuits were driven into exile, the Encyclopedists 
sung their filthy songs of triumph, and the Jansenists joined 
in chorus, little weening the extent of the mischief they had 
helped forward against the cause of Christianity. It need not 
be feared that good and zealous preachers and performers of 
the Word would be wanting to their duty in this miserable 
state of things, but it would be as vain to look for healthy 
Christian life where Louis XV., Madame du Barry, Le Duc 
de Richelieu, Frederic of Prussia, Diderot, and Voltaire, 
occupied the chairs of Moral Philosophy, as to expect endurance 
of animal life in a volume of hot, dirty-hued smoke belching 
from the summit of a factory chimney. 

A French gentleman or nobleman of that time, with char- 
acter tinged by ambition or love of dissipation, could no more 
exist away from the court, than could the owner of a sick and 
encumbered Irish estate of some years past, stay at home and 
nurse it. The effect of gambling, debauchery, and ostentation, 
on the dispositions of these profligate gentry, and on their 
paternal chateaux, fields and forests, may be easily imagined. 
That the Bourgeoisie of Paris could escape the evil influence 
of their court patrons would be rather too much to expect ; 
and poor Jacques Bonhomme in his fields was not on a bed of 
roses,—in fact, his bare existence was a standing miracle. 
Still the courtiers (representing, as must be borne in mind, the 
whole nobility) wrung from their unfortunate dependants the 
means of paying their gambling debts, or making suitable 
presents to Mme. La Souriciére or La Marquise de Guet-apens, 
or blew out their brains, or were killed in duels. The king 
did not fear imprisonment for debt in his own person; he 
hoped that things would hold together during his natural life, 
and when king and courtiers were not too lazy to raise their 
voices in unison, they chanted the refrain— 


When we've eaten, and drunk 
Life’s wine to the lees, 

Let the deluge come down 
As soon as it please. 
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As may be supposed, the national finances were in a de- 


plorable state, from the heavy expenses incurred by the Grand 


Monargue in carrying on his wars, from the rapacity and dis- 
honesty of the farmers of the public revenues, and ver general 
bankruptey that followed Law’s gigantic scheme. With 
these let there be taken intoaccount the prodigality of the nobility, 
and a dreadful scarcity of provisions, an evil which, under a 
vigorous and sagacious government, might be speedily abated, 
and the wonder would be great if a disruption of society did 
not take place. 

The literature of the time fostered human pride, bade people 
neither hope for future happiness nor dread future punishment, 
exhorted them to seize on all the human enjoyment of the 
day, for to-morrow was not theirs ; so, Christian hope, humility, 
patience, and resignation being banished, how could the spirits 
of men endure the tenfold ills and trials of a disordered, 
wretched, and anomalous state of society, without resorting to 
selfish and violent, but apparently effective means to escape 
the present misery. 

‘The poor monarch was badly adapted to restrain the unquiet 
and violent spirits whom it was his hard appointed task to 
endeavor to guide. Himself, his well meaning queen, his 
sainted sister, his innocent children, and his devoted and loyal 
followers, endured the punishment which his predecessors so 
well merited, but which was reserved for an unoffending gen- 
eration, So close is the community of interest in the great 
human family that none can do evil without bringing others 
to share in the punishment drawn down by their crimes. 

Till history and tradition cease, deep sympathy will be felt 
for the sufferings of Louis XVI., his family, and the loyal 
Christian hearts that clung to them; but their short hour of 
suffering has long past: they are, as we may reasonably and 
piously hope, secured in the possession of unchangeable bliss ; 
and, compared with the last hours of Louis XV. or the Regent, 
who would not prefer their departures, awful and trying as they 
undoubtedly were, but still cheered and sustained by the 
Christian’s Faith and Hope ? 





* Law’s memory is loaded with obloquy, some part of which 
is really unmerited. The original plan was judicious and feasible : 
but push the best laid scheme to extremity, and let it be obnoxious 
to the meddling of thousands of greedy and unprincipled adventurers 
and look for the result ! ° 
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Our readers may take comfort, if they already dread the 
recital of a tragedy of blood and horror with Marat, Rubespierre, 
Henriot, and Fouquier Tinville for the characters, and the 
Place de Guillotine for the stage. Our authors do not give 
a cold-blooded narrative of the atrocities of the terrible time ; 
they present outlines of the social, rather unsocial aspects 
of the period, sketch the awkward changes in the feelings and 
circumstances of those suddenly invested with the powers of 
doing mischief, and take as much interest in the bizarre or 
ludicrous as in the tragic or horrible aspect of the shifting 
occurrences that followed so closely on each other’s heels. 
They possess a good quality in common with many French 
and German historians of our times,—a quality which our 
British Livys and Thucydides should earnestly pray to ac- 
quire,—an air of impartiality, and truth-telling, and honest 
research, either genuiue or very well feigned. William III. 
in their hands would meet with censure: he would get credit 
for indomitable courage, perseverance, and conquest over bodily 
infirmities ; but they would scarcely attribute to him the capa- 
cious intellect or magnanimity of Julius Ceesar, nor the patri- 
otism and domestic virtues of John Sobieski. 

Our authors, before entering on the subject of their work, 
give a glance at Parisian society as it hastened to its ruin in 


the reigns of the Louises XV. and XVI. 


‘*There are, in the succession of ages, societies which disarm the 
severity of history by the agreeability of their vices and the graces 
of their decadence. Of these declines, so miserable, but so beautiful 
on the surface, the eighteenth century presents the example and 
model. Every thing smiled on French society, and never did society 
so completely forget the object of life in its mode of living, and in its 
intimate knowledge of the art of living. A courteous contention 
went on among people of fashion as to who should possess in perfec- 
tion the art of pleasing and of attaching their own circles. There 
reigned at meals, suppers, play, collations, balls, and other amuse- 
ments, a particular conversation and charm of words which cannot 
be described ;—nothings which took figure and shape, sprung, perhaps 
from a sweet air of music, dialogues kept up in badinage, successes 
arising from nonsense, pleasant sallies, liberties attempted in jest, 
tendencies to double meanings, good jokes going the round of the 
fans, compliments, railleries, whispered returns to the praises or the 
attacks, All was brilliant, all amiable, all French, keen good sense, 
sharp wit, no shock, no explosion ; the people of high life were num- 
bered, every one knew the rest, the world of fashion formed one 
family. Louis XIV. was dead ;the Academy asserted that Louis XV. 
had succeeded; no great idea came to enlarge mens’ minds, but all 
sorts of pleasant little things supplied furniture for their heads. 
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The government seldom furnished a subject for the salons :— 
a little scandal discussed now and then, an anecdote touching the min- 
ister just dismissed, or the favorite just received. The State could 
no more prevail in the salon than Ennui herself. French causerie 
found so many and such new resources, that it paid no attention to 
prince or politics, and the government, in return, took as little notice 
of the topics of the salons.” 


But the eighteenth century died out about the year 1789; 
the Encyclopedists had been at work, the unalienable rights 
and privileges of the people were fully exhibited, very little 
said about their duties ; King Stork was long dead and buried, 
King Log was on his uneasy throne, power lay in public 
opinion, public opinion took its stand in the salons; and the 
subjects there discussed and the manner of discussing 
them—al! how different from what prevailed in the same 
places some few years before ! 


«¢ While the throne of France diminished and lost respect among 
the people, the salons attracted to themselves the regard and occu- 
pation of the public: in the interregnum of Roval grandeurs they 
began to exercise themselves in the art of reigning. It was not 
now Versailles the tutor and tyrant of Paris; it was Paris teaching 
Versailles to think ; and the ministers took counsel of the salons 
before tendering an advice to the (iil de Beuf. * * * The 
salons began to get rid of what they had in common with the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, the school of good breeding and language: they 
voluntarily renounced agreeability, in order to become political foci 
and salons of the state. There was no more the passing of judg- 
ment on men and things, discursive, pungent, profound at times, but 
always tempered by an amiable and pleasant style of treatment: it 
was now a meleé of grave opinions, every one bringing, not the attic 
salt of a paradox, but the watchword of a party.” 


And the women! Alas, they forgot in what lay their true 
power, and in what mode they should exercise their peculiar 
gifts :—fashions, sentiment, poetry, music, love itself, faded 
from their present field of vision; and orators swaying the 


fickle multitude were the only heroes worthy of thought or 
reverence. 


Pi The lady of the mansion was no more the queen of a domestic 
circle listening with impartial hospitality and patient ear to each 
observation. She was a Penthesileu seated at a tea-table trembling 
with rage ; and in the midst of a violent debate, scalding her fingers 
and spilling the contents of her cup on her gown. And the ladies 
soon moulded the young gentlemen to their own image. These 
latter laughed no more, made love no more ;—they recited liana the 
journals, * * All their ambition was to be competent to say, on 
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entering a crowded salon, ‘1 come from the revolutionary club ;’ 
and if they were able to assert that they had attained the honor of 
moving a little resolution, they possessed all eyes and all hearts for 
the rest of the evening. It was no more the writer, the painter, the 
musician, that welcome receptions awaited ; it was the deputy, the 
confidential friend of the constitution, who could repeat the contents 
of the journal before it was published. A young lady would exchange 
with her suitor such strange words as these, ‘I have not forgotten 
the pamphlet you recommended, ‘ What is the Third Estate?’ One 
of my women read a part of it for me this morning while I was at 
my toilet ;’ or, ‘ Do you know that since you have been in the Tiers, 
I have not once scolded my servants.’ At that period the tender 
rose-colored furniture of the boudoirs disappeared under the black 
and white of loose sheets and’ occasional pamphlets. Those hearts 
which Rousseau had softened and melted, now bounded forward in 
the movement with the passionate and unregulated ardor of woman's 
nature. Wives of bankers, wives of lawyers embraced the revolution 
destined to scatter the fortune of their husbands. Many duchesses, 
many marchionesses, many countesses, whom their titles, their 
interests, their family traditions, ought to have linked to the past, 
and made suspicious of the present, renounced their name, so to say, 
and applauded those events which were hurling themselves down 
from their station. 

In those days the first salon in Paris was held by a woman without 
birth, beneficent without charity, virtuous without grace, with much 
vanity and little pride ;—a woman fond of rule, one who preferred 
the courtier to the intimate acquaintance, the protegé to the friend. 
The fortune and the esteemed talents of M. Neckar pointed him out 
as the great man, and precluded any idea of modesty on his part. 
The lady had not enjoyed the habitudes nor customs of greatness ; 
so she ruled from the summit of her husband’s position. She was, 
in a small way, Lgeria giving audience to the subjects of Numa. 

* * The Abbe Sicyés listened, kept silence, rested himself, and 
kept silence again. Parny indulged in reverie, silent and modest. 
Condorcet argued, and Grimm made his adieux to France, no longer 
a delightful world of petty scandal, but an ugly theatre of great 
events. Amidst all, a woman with leonine, high colored, carbun- 
cled face, and hard thin lips, came and went, brusque in her bodily 
and mental movements, uttering vigorous or inflated opinions with 
the gestures and voice of a man :—this was Mme. de Stael. Nearer 
the chimney M. Neckar, swaying his heavy shop-man’s figure to and 
fro, was entertaining the bishop of Autun (Talleyrand), who smiled to 
avoid speaking, and spoke to avoid answering.” 


The ensuing sketch was not written with a view of paying 
court to the ruling power of the day. 


“‘ We enter a salon where the guests feel more at home than with 
Mme. Neckar. * * * The authoress of Fausse Inconstance and 
of Les Amants d’ Autrefois did not aspire to the manly glories like 
Mme. de Stael, graces scarcely befitting a female. She possessed 
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one of these womanly talents which never alarm or offend abs 
love of the other sex, and leave in Sappho a grace arising _ 
weakness, anda portion of Eve. Mme. de Beauharnais —— 

the power of entertaining as well as receiving. She -~ “a . 
listen, and to appear to listen when she listened not. ns “ sal 

one or two good things in her life, and she never repeate them ex- 
cept at long intervals. To these charms, toa reap Pe i 
taken in her guests, she joined good dinners on Tuesday an 2 me 
day. Her salon was an excellent inn ; but it was a calumny, though 
resembling truth very much, that her cook had taught her to read. 
* * The Chevalier Michael de Cubieres, her favorite poet, was a 
constant visitor. This worthy mistook Marat for Apollo; 
and, two years after, wrote to Mme. de Beauharnais,—* Make hymns 
to Cupid, but sing the hymns of the Church no longer. Above all, 
do not give yourself the discipline, and believe in Voltaire rather 


than the Pope.’” 


Only that we take for granted that our Review commonly 
escapes the notice of the young patrons of Les Veidlées du 
Chateau, Les Petits Emigrés, or Le Theatre d’ Education, we 
would not admit the following sketch, for the finest sermons 
have only a weak effect if a simple-minded congregation en- 
tertain an indifferent opinion of the morality of the preacher. 


“It is into another blue salon that we are about to enter, —blue, with 
gilded rods, and ornamented with eighteen thousand pounds weight 
of looking glasses ; and it is also into the salon of a female writer— 
the salon of Mme. de Sillery Genlis, lady of honor to the Duchess 
of Chartres. Mme. de Genlis is no longer young. She has written 
on all subjects, particularly on morality, a strong proof of the power 
of her imagination, and her facility in making style do duty for ex- 
perience, and expatiating on subjects known only by hearsay. And 
years have brought counsel along with them. She has thrown her. 
self so suddenly and resolutely into the ways of virtue, that she has 
shot beyond them, even into the paths of prudery. She is now occu- 
pied with religion, and she has discovered that it is necessary to save 
the church by stripping it of its possessions, and reducing it, willingly 
or otherwise, to its original poverty. Mme, de Genlis rules her salon 
with a high hand, forming round herself a deceptive atmosphere of 
austerity. She has taken a high and confident tone in giving her 
precepts, since she has shared, as watcher, the soirées of the Duchess 
of Chartres. Without ease of manner, without naiveté, pedantic and 
spiteful, as if she wanted to be revenged for a long martyrdom of 
virtue, she never rises above herself but when she resorts to self 
praise or disparagement of others, This salon is only the ante- 
chamber to the Palais-Royal ; it derives its importance, not from the 
lady who presides in it, but from the personage who has appointed 
her its mistress ; and those who have replaced Bernardin de Saint- 
pnt now at variance with Sillery, namely the Ducrests, the 
Simons, the Brissots, the Camille Desmoulins, know that it is only 


the passage to the Palais,” 
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Our authors, in alluding to other salons and petits soupers, 
quote an observation apparently in prose, but which, with good 
management of the voice, might read as epigrammatic verse. 
Not being able to satisfy ourselves with a metrical version, we 


present the original. 
‘* En vérité, si avec son pain, 
L’on ne mangeait pas ici le prochain, 
Il y faudrait mourir de faim.’* 


We are next presented with a picture of out-door life, parts 
of which are worthy of being presented to our readers. 


“In the streets a thousand voices, a thousand cries, a thousand 
indecencies :—an entire people going, coming, elbowing each other— 
a whole city murmuring, swarming, heaving, like one who, just now 
dead and mute, has been suddenly endowed with life—hearths deser- 
ted, works stopped, hunger groaning, the channels, the flags, the 
corners of houses, stepping stones turned into temporary tribunes— 
orators improvising, singers chanting, cynic philosophers holding 
forth. * * * Sign boards are newly painted Au Grand Neckar, 
A l’ Assemblée Nationale ; and every where an atmosphere of pipe- 
clay dust arises from the guard-room doors, where the National 
Guards are cleaning their belts. Free trade has invaded and con- 
quered the flags, the bridges, the squares, settled under its bulks, 
its tents, its parasols. You see one, two, three, a hundred, a hundred 
thousand placards, red, blue, white, yellow, green, sparkling along 
the walls, fresh, torn, one sprawling over another, mute orators, 
aristocrats, patriots, attracting the eyes of the crowd. Long rows 
of trees of liberty are dragged along with the branches entire; a 
horn sounds, and is answered by a hundred horns far off—signal and 
correspondence ; resolutions at the Palais Royal are conveyed at full 
speed to les Halles or the Place de Gréve. Every hour, every 
minute, every second, error, imposture, calumny, truth, furnish food 
for hope, fear, enthusiasm, hate, and love. A tumultuous crowd 
sweeps by, a popular bust is taking the air, the shops close, the patrol 
disperses the crowd, the crowd collects again. At the old Luxem- 
bourg they have torn down the copper tablet forbidding entrance to 
beggars, vagrants, servants, and badly dressed individuals generally, 
under pain of imprisonment. 

At early morning the news venders, hoarse heralds of discord, 
shout out to the waking city the battle-cries of public opinion : 
‘ Here is the very latest news—here are the Revolutions of Paris, by 
M. Prudhomme, here is the Friend of the People, by M. Marat,— 
Ilere is all my stock left, for two liurds, two liards!’ There are six 
thousands who thus perambulate Paris. The Monts de Piété are 
filled with poor garments of labourers and ornaments of coquettes, 
which they part with to purchase Les grandes coléres Patriotiques, or 





* In truth, if you do not here devour your neighbour along with 
your bread, you run a risk of dying with hunger. 
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the Great Conspiracy discovered, or the Imprisoned Aristocrat, or the 
Patriotic Fs Pg or the Game of Trictrac played by the King with 
aNational Guard,or the Naiveté of the Dauphin, or the Deadly Struggle. 


The exterior of the Tuilleries and the Palais Royal Was 80 
badly lighted at that period, that the Hdides of the city de- 
matded some of the hundred and sixty-eight lanterns which 
afforded light to the avenue from Versailles to Paris, or at 
least crocks filled with tallow, and laid in lines outside on the 

round. . 

When night fell, the quays, places, and boulevards were 
infested with gamblers, one displaying a portable table for the 
game, and his associate rattling a bag of money to bring the 
gulls together. As soon as the cash of the bye-standers had 
found its way into the bag, the police generally appeared, and 
the rogues and their apparatus vanished. Souris, the delft- 
ware man of the Wooden Gallery, furnished the funds for the 
perambulating banks of the Quay Pelletier, the Boulevards of 
the Temple, and the Place Louis XV. 

Gambling was not confined to the streets ; and so infatuated 
was society by the excitement they found in it, and so many 
the fortunes lost, and the suicides and assassinations in conse- 
quence, that the municipality kept a close watch on the houses 
suspected of gambling. Seldom, however, was the money or 
the corpus delicti seized, and in some quarters the commissary 
of police had two louis per day while he made no report. The 
Chevalier Bouju, when dying, got himself conveyed to the 
table of the ¢rent e¢ wa, and while clutching the green baize in 
his agony, as if it was his bed covering, he won the expense of 
his own funeral. 

Our authors give lists of the officers necessary to the endu- 
rance of life by the previous French monarchs: the salary 
needful for the mere support of such a multitude was frightful, 
if regularly paid, which it was not. The simple tastes of 
Louis XVI. and his queen allowed of many retrenchments, and 
the expenses of their household were much curtailed. These 
economies which the Cardinal Fleury, in the minority of Louis 
XV., wished for, but did not hope to see effected, a Genevan 
banker attempted and realised. Louis XVI. retained little of 
the splendid tastes of his grandfather, who when asked to 
introduce reform among his military attendants, cried out, 
“Do not talk to me of retrenchments in my household troops : 
it would be a forgetting of the days of Fontenoy and Dettingen. 
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Besides, if I have no need of several of these officers, they have 
need of me.” Would that none of the sayings and doings of 
Louis XV. were of a worse description than this! 


“ Out of place in the grandeurs of his state, having no relish for 
the indispensable pomp, timid, and almost embarrassed in presence of 
the needful splendor of receptions, &c., more modest than was 
allowable in a king, fond of solitude as being conscious of his want 
of an imposing presence, the king did not exact the presence or the 
services of his nobility. He had not inherited of his father and 
mother, the late Dauphin and Dauphiness, the dignity necessary to 
the approaches of royalty. Both his parents, every day of their 
lives, dined and supped in public, surrounded by the great officers, 
and the splendid appareil of royal service. But from the beginning 
of the present reign the attendance of the courtiers was not deman- 
ded: it was left at each one’s discretion, nay, seemed rather distaste- 
ful than otherwise to the sovereigns. The Tuesday dinners of a 
thousand livres, at which the ambassadors and foreign ministers used 
to be present, fell into desuetude; and on the ordinary week days, 
the courts of the palace, the interior galleries, the Gvil-de Beuf, and 
the apartments of Versailles, looked so forsaken, that a stranger 
would naturally suppose the Royal family to be absent. On Sun- 
days the ministers and persons presented poorly filled the vast salons. 

The Queen as well as the King had encouraged and authorised 
this abandonment of the essential dogmas of royal etiquette. Marie 
Antoinette had more of the fascinating grace of a fine woman than 
of the grand affability of a sovereign. ‘She was,’ as Rivarol plea- 
santly said, ‘always nearer to her sex than her rank ;’ her easy rather 
than benevolent disposition, and her limited understanding, disposed 
her rather to the tranquil charm of a limited salon than the train of 
a palace. She felt no interest in the court, and resigned herself to 
her own particular society. She escaped from Versailles to the 
Trianon designed for her by Mique; and there with her society, as 
they called it, Madame Elizabeth, the Duchess of Polignac, the 
Countess Diana de Polignac, the Duke de Polignac, the Duke and 
Count de Coigny, the Duke de Guiche, M. d’Adhémar, M. Vaudreuil, 
and three or four others, they passed weeks, happy weeks which fled 
too fast. The King came to breakfast every morning,—then went 
to hold his levée at Versailles, returned at two o’clock to dine, 
sometimes spent the rest of the day reading in some shady thicket, 
returned to sup at nine o’clock, lost or won a crown, and departed 
at midnight. The Trianon was the sunny spot in Marie Antoinette's 
life. * * * The throne had found her a true woman, it left her 
a true woman :—wait the reverse of the medal ; some day she will be 
a queen. 

The Bastile is taken. The people conduct in triumph from its 


cachots an old white-bearded man and the Revolution. The Bastile 
is demolished, — 
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THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEWe 


Ou par un bel ordre du Roi 

Parti le matin de Versailles, 
Ainsi que des oiseaux malignement jaseurs, 
On encageait, le soir, des sages, des penseurs.* 


Ruggieré gets up his pantomime, and announces as among the 
Pres: if aie sgt a that took the building. W hen the 
Theatre Francais, Rue de Richelieu, opens it will expend 15,000 
livres to mount La Prise de Bastille, and 2000 livres every evening 
in powder and fire-works. The Sieur Pommey executes the model 
of the prison in plaster, a line to the foot, and it will ornament every 
room in Paris, at an expense of forty-eight livres. Some fine ladies, 
attended by Mirabeau, take up a stone on the platform, and throw it 
into the fosse, crying out the magic word ¢ Liserry’ ;—all Paris 
rush into the mud to pick up this precious stone. A pound of Bastile 
material sells as dear as a pound of the best fresh meat ;—the 
Chevalier D’Eon sends some lumps of the precious relics to Lord 
Stanhope. On the Ist of December they sell by auction on the spot, 
the lead, iron, kitchen ranges, dishes, and plates ; and patriotic bid- 
ders contend for the remains of the stone chest. 

Palloy is the great disposer of the stones of the fortress ; he or- 
yanizes his commerce on a large scale. For the sale of this sacred 
species of solid commerce he dispatches through the world bag men 
who may be considered missionaries. He has agents, secretaries, 
ambassadors ; and he forms companies of young men whom he distri- 
butes through France, their pockets filled with the granite, their 
mouths with a ready harangue which he has made them commit to 
memory. He sends to the capitals of the departments models of the 
Bastile cut in Bastile stone. Every detachment of three chests is 
attended by a detachment of the National Guard, and the waggoners 
are the bearers of a kind of permits signed Palloy. Out of this 
material Palloy makes bonbonneries, dice-boxes, little castles, and 
ink-stands, the last from a hint given by a man of imagination. Out 
of the prison chains, he fashions patriotic medals destined to repose 
on the breasts ef free men; and when Lepelletier Saint-Fargeau 
happens to be killed, Palloy sends to his family the letter written 
in condolence by the president of the convention, engraven on a 
stone of the Bastile and framed in the wood of one of its doors.” 


David at this time had some little difficulty in getting his 
pictures of ‘ Brutus contemplating the dead bodies of his sons’, 
exhibited, but the Aavgman of the exposition was obliged by 
public opinion to yield, and the stern artist of the gory pencil 
began his famous career. The tragedy of Charles LX. by 
André Chenier opened the way for dramas founded on national 





* Where on a brave order from the king, 
Brought in the morning from Versailles, 
They cage up at night, sages and thinkers, 
Like birds fond of mischievous chattering, 
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subjects, and also for intense hatred of royalty and the ancient 
regime.* A slight attempt towards truth in costume was 
made at the same time. Charles bore his black hair unpow- 
dered, and an imperial on his chin, a ruff of white muslin with 
large folds, a black mantle with gold lace, a jerkin of white 
satin, with gold lace, culotte and hose forming the tight pan- 
talon of white silk. Catherine de Medicis had her black satin 
head-dress, muslin gauze ruff, and her mantle and gown of black 
velvet laced with gold, and furnished with two rows of gold 


buttons: her hair was merely in curl. 

The results of the revolution being like all human things of 
a mixed yarn, one of the benefits was the infusing of new 
blood into the exhausted veins of the old Drama. 


‘“‘ Mercier, author of the Picture of Paris, published an essay on 
the Theatre ; and seeing in it ‘the most effective and prompt means 
to strengthen the powers of human reason, and to throw a vast body 
of light on the people,’ he called a true poet who sung the praises 
of virtue and flagellated vice, a ‘ man of the universe,’ not merely an 
inflated declaimer, a seeker of the applause of little coteries, but an 
original, a puissance, strong enough to displace the existing drama 
which seemed to him like a fine tree of Greece, transplanted to and 
degenerated in our climate. He saw in the tragedy of the day, 
nothing but a phantom clothed in purple and gold, a being mute for 
the multitude. The drama he contemplated would enlarge the mind ; 
it would fill the universe:—his personages would be as varied as 
those of actual society. Prose would supplant verse, and bring in 
laughter as well as tears, just as in real life. To his mockers he 
replied, ‘ when truth has sown its seed, it may be trodden under foot, 
but it will take root: it will grow in silence, it will spring up, and 
fling its branches abroad.’ Charles LX. prepared the way for this 
consummation.” 


A scarcity of food, caused in part by the avarice and dishon- 
esty of some unprincipled individuals, was the cause of some 
of the earlier unhappy proceedings of the revolution. 


“‘ The people were obliged to wait at the doors of the bakers, 
sometimes a whole forenoon, sometimes a whole afternoon, some- 
times longer. ‘ How does the bread sell ?’ said a stranger, one day, 
to a labourer’s wife. *‘ Three livres twelve sols, the four pound loaf. 
The price is fixed at twelve sols the loaf, but it cannot be got at that 
rate, unless my husband waits all day at the baker’s door. He loses 
his day’s hire which is three livres, and so the loaf costs us three 


livres twelve sols.’” 





7 The fortunes of this celebrated poet are worked into an inter- 
esting story by Méry. 
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14 THB IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


And yet there had been an abundant harvest after ten suc- 
cessive good years, A strange famine ! which seemed rather 
brought in than to have come of itself! Hidden granaries 
were discovered, the Soissonnais, Beauce, and Picardie, had 
corn enough for themselves and the capital, the government 
made large importations, even the actresses left off putting 
powder in their hair, starch was made from barley instead of 
wheat, the college Louis le Grand lived on rice, and the king 
would not allow the fountains to play even on festivals, in order 
to keep the neighbouring mills at work. 

Our authors indulge in violent transitions :—from the staff 
of life they pass to the staff of death, the dreadful lantern. 


«« She has summoned a bel esprit of Athens, Camille Desmoulins, 
to be her attorney-general. She improvises justice. She has had 
Foulon, she narrowly missed Berthier, she awaits La Fayette, and 
is ready to give him the shake of love. She thus renders up her ac- 
counts to her people. ‘Brave Parisians, you have made me 
celebrated, and happy beyond all other lanterns! What are the lan- 
terns of Sosia or Diogenes to me? They sought painfully for one 
man, and I have found twenty thousand. Strangers are surprised 
that one lantern has done more in two days than all their heroes in 
a hundred.’ She judges so speedily, she condemns with so little delay, 
she punishes so neatly, that the executioner has abdicated in her 
favor. Judging his own merits so contemptible after the brilliant 
exploits of the popular Nemesis, acknowledging that he has been 
hitherto but a privileged faineant, a monopoliser, a species of aris- 
tocrat, the salaried headsman has joined the nobility and clergy, re- 
nouncing his pecuniary exemptions, and honorary privileges, and 
sae that of quartering, breaking on the wheel, burning, 

anging, and beheading ; and now exhorts honorable amateurs to pre- 
serve the precious usage of the lantern. . . . The lantern’s fa- 
vorite watchword and refrain, the ¢a ira, came from the new world: 
Franklin, that embodiment of common sense in spectacles, had 
brought it over in one of the pockets of his brown surtout. As he 
was pestered every day for news of the American Revolution, merely 
as a mark of politeness, and as the thing had become a habit, the 


good economist always answered, ‘ ga ira.’ The Revolution picked 
up the word, and fashioned it into a hymn,” 


Now are the streets paraded by uniforms of national guards 
of every imaginable shape and color, green epaulettes, red 
epaulettes, laced three-cocked hats, helmets covered with tiger 
skins. Officers assume the green, red, and white cockade, red 
and green tuft, bronzed collar, white vest, gold epaulettes, 
bugles in green and gold on the coat skirts, blue trousers, 
with gold seam. You will hear nothing but sabre, guard-room, 
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pass word, epaulettes. Old men form a battalion of veterans, 
the youngest exceeding sixty years of age, and demand the 
post of danger. Hight little boys escape from La Pitie, demand 
to be enrolled, and des chers Petits are appointed drummers. 
And oh! what comfort to a lazy, henpecked shopkeeper to 
be away from the surveillance of the domestic tyrant in petti- 
coats; and instead of running hither and thither through his 
shop to get rid of two sous worth of ribbon, or metal tacks, or 
bulls’ eyes, to be sitting at his ease in his caserne, playing 
dominoes or draughts, refreshing his dusty throat with a a of 
wine, or listening to the song of some jolly companion. He may 
vary his enjoyment by taking a seat in the tavern kept by his 
colonel, and ordering that now undressed superior to accom- 
modate him with a petzt verre. 

And now our national guardsman struts by his own door, 
the pride of wife, children, and shopboys, and the envy of his 
neighbours twelve doors on each side. Business may be bad 
—it may come to nought: what if it does? he will have the 
more time for the parade, and the guard-room. 

The royalists lost no opportunity of shewing their contempt 
for the national guards and their trappings. At the sight of 
her music master in uniform, a countess was seized with syn- 
cope. The Count of Caraman and others, risked their lives, 
for when challenged by the patrol, they would not answer a 
word, but walked up to the very muzzles of their guns. Those 
of the royal party who stooped to don the blue uniform, often 
revenged their humiliation on their new superiors. ‘‘ Ventre- 
bleu,” says an officer to his gentle recruit, ** keep the step: you 
march like a friar.” * All your own fault, my captain: these 
confounded shoes you have made for me, pinch horribly.” 
At Longchamps the aristocracy clapped queues on their ser- 
vants’ heads in derision of the militia: the poor lacqueys were 
well cudgelled in consequence. A gentleman tricked himself 
up as a national guard, and stood on the splash board while 
his servant rode inside, but he nearly expiated the jest with 
the loss of his life. The greater the contempt shewn by the 
nobility to the city militia and their exercises, the more popu- 
lar they became. The very play toys of the children were all 
of a military character, and the young rogues played at patrol. 
On one occasion they hung a comrade convicted of plundering 
an apple-woman’s basket, and the municipality were obliged to 
men's law forbidding this exercise of executive power in short 
rocks, 
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16 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


«‘ The democratic militia had now assumed all the royalty of the 
street. It was a surveillance and inquisition in fact exercised by these 
new-born guardians of liberty. Hear the complaints of the time. 
‘Are you going to dance? a grenadier will regulate your capers. 
Are you sitting down to dinner? a corporal will cut your meat. If 
you prepare for an excursion, a sentinel will show you a map of the 
district. If you go to hear the word of God, a sous-lieutenant will 
exhort you to compunction ; and when you are receiving the Viati- 
—. two grenadiers will take their post between the bed and the 
wa _ %? 


An individual of the body once wiped his dirty boots on the 
queen’s robe ; and another, a butcher, being summoned to do 
duty at the Luxembourg, answered, “let Monsieur first come 
and mount guard before my stall.” 

Towards the end of 1789, a general furor of relieving the 
wants of the state, took, possession of all classes. Nothing 
came amiss. Silver card-counters, bracelets, medallions, gold 
rings, watch cases, ear-rings, crosses—all were sacrificed on 
the altars of patriotism. Forty thousand pounds weight of silver 
buckles were presented, and this one item may serve to give 
an idea of the scale on which the work of generosity was 
wrought. 

In June, 1799, armorial bearings came to an end. ‘The 
hammer was at work in the Fauborg Saint-Germain; and 
from the fronts of the old hotels, old and noble as the early 
morcels of history, down came the blazons of the great old 
families into the street kennels. The arms were pumiced off 
the coaches, but some merely pasted paper over them. Others 
got a cloud painted over the shield with the device, “ Zhis fog 
will clear off,’ and some replaced their heraldic ensign with a 
death’s head and cross bones. The great heraldic painter, 
Crussaire, announced that his former employ being in abey- 
ance, he was prepared to ornament bonbonnieres, buttons, 
boxes, or any other article, with subjects bearing on the glorious 
revolution. Liveries next met their downfall. A gentleman 
for presuming to enter Longchamps with his servant in livery 
behind his chariot, was obliged to change places with his do- 
mestic. Some Crispins not respecting themselves, but: still 
bearing on their backs the shameful marks of their slavery, 
were soon fully convinced by the cudgels of the mob, that 
they were free born citizens—children of their country. M. 
Bachois being obliged to remove the lace off his servants’ livery, 
would not suffer the tailor to turn the garments, so that the 
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marks of the ribbons were still visible. The livery was never 
renewed till there arriveda First Consul and a Madame Buona- 
parte. 

And now the men formerly in livery, began to find they 
were not withouta grievance ; and certainly the servants of those 
whose sole object in the world is to search for, and enjoy 
pleasure and amusement, never were, and never will be without 
a legitimate grievance. 


‘«* They saw in their master only a baby, whom it was necessary to 
awake, to dress, to put to sleep, to air about, to amuse. For this they 
had to run about in the rain, in the snow, in the hot sunshine, to fetch 
and carry billets-doux, to balance themselves behind a carriage all the 
morning holding on by two straps, to injure their lungs roaring out to 
the foot passengers, take care, to be beaten if any one was run over, 
to assist at the toilette, and remain after dinner till the dessert was 
over, to assuage their hunger at a common eating house, and drink 
wine strongly smacking of the press. Does Monsieur go to the play ? 
they must wait for him in the street for three hours with their feet in 
the mud. Will Monsieur go after the play, to the gambling house or 
elsewhere ? they must watch in the ante-chamber till the patience of 
Job himself would give way. And after all, to be called rascal, rogue, 
and glutton ; and side by side with the hardship of this existence, to 
have before their eyes the sybaritism of Monsieur, succulent suppers, 


nights of pleasure, softest beds, choicest wines, ease and delights on 
every hand.” 


So they began to hold meetings, and soon were hardy enough 
to present a petition for the expulsion of the Savoyards. Some 
of the journals paid their court to the body, mentioning cases 
where it would be disloyalty to the common-weal to obey their 
employers. They began to discuss the propriety of obeying 
such and such directions. A cook put the Civic Oath in a 
tart which he served up to a couple of priests, making consti- 
tutional clergymen of them by this ‘ingenious device.” The 
19th of July, 1789, as M. de Benzenval was presenting an order 
to the king to be signed, a valet came forward to the table to 
see what the king was doing. Another valet handing the king 
his coat without the Cordon Bleu, and being asked the reason, 
replied, “ Sire, [ do not think it right to supply it: the National 
Assembly has suppressed all orders.”’ 


“Six months afterwards a domestic, Villette by name, havin 
nourished himself with profitable reading, held a dialogue with the Cre- 
ator (in a newspaper), and gave excellent reasons for his suicide, drawn 
from Seneca and Rousseau. He made his adieux to the magnanimous 
third estate, congratulated the nobility on the clemency of its conquer- 
ors, and exhorted the clergy to quit its costumes and its superstitions. 

‘‘ Under the reign of the Committee of Public Safety, the domestics 
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were the lion's mouth, whence Heron gathered his denunciations. The 
servants found in him a most efficient exponent of their resentments. 
It was then that the kitchen maids, discharged for their absence dur- 
ing the whole day on which the Girondins were executed, came 
before the * Committee of Public Safety,’ and got their mistresses 1m- 
prisoned on the plea, that ‘ La Citoyenne’ found fault with their not 
returning after seeing the tenth man executed. ‘ What do you de- 
mand of the assembly ?’ said M. de Coigny to a peasant of his Baili- 
wick, who was elected deputy. ‘The suppression of rabbits, pidgeons, 
and monks.’ “A very strange combination !’ ‘It is very simple, Mon. 
sicur. The first eat us out in the blade, the second in the ear, the 
third in the sheaf.’” 

W hen we were young, Protestant Clergymen took their tithes in 
kind from Catholic laymen of the struggling little farmerclass. We 
never heard at the time of anything given in exchange. The politi- 
cal news of our district consisting almost exclusively of the un- 
friendly doings of the exactors of this tribute, we looked on the 
tithe receivers and thetithe proctorsas * * * and * * * *, 
If the French Clergy previous to the Revolution, received the 
tenth or thirteenth sheaf, the custom was not calculated to in- 
spire their flocks with reverence for their sacred character. 
‘Thr Irish or English Catholic, feeling nothing on the subject 
but regret that he cannot contribute more to the decent main- 
tenance of his clergy, cannot realise the feelings of those on 
whom the remuneration of their pastors is compulsory. 


‘*Enter the cabaret, and listen to one of these high priests of 
nature, (the peasants), who before the revolution paid six-eighths of 
the taxes with about a thirteenth of their property for occasional 
purposes. * Long life to the law and the National Assembly, and to the 
dogs with the gabelle (the tax on salt), the Sacré Chien that every one 
may now sell without fear. No more tax on the wine of le Bon 
Dieu! Now we may put on a good shirt, a cravat, and a new hat ; 
ay, and a good scarlct stuff petticoat, and handsome cap on the good 
woman, without these rascals riddling us. Long live the National 
Assembly! No more prosecutions for a pound of salt. And the 
thirteenth sheaf may now go into the barn with the others. 
Interfere with us, and we will convince you with our forks, our 
scythes, cudgels, and stones. Long live the Law! Iam of the 
Caunaille no longer: I am lord and master in my own field. The 
tall devils of footmen won't laugh at us now, when our sabots trip on 
the waxed floor, and our noses come to the ground. We shall have 
justices of the peace who will save us from the claws of the attorneys. 
If we poach we need not fear the galleys; and if we complain, they 
dare not fire on us like wild beasts, and only pay ten crowns for the 
offence, as in old times. We can now salt our pork, and work for 
ourselves without the fear of duty labour. I shall be a citizen -—I shall 
wear a Mayor’s scarf some day ;—I shall be as great as the proud 
monsieur who said to? to me the other day as if I was a dog. Long 


tT 


life to the Law, the Nation, and the National Assembly !’ ” 
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Our authors pass in review the elevation of Sylvain 
Bailly to the civic throne of Paris, and the embarrassments, 
exultations, and forgetfulness of old humble friends consequent 
thereon.* Then comes on the great federation of 14th July, 
1790, in the Champ de Mars, when the provincials met the citi- 
zens. Blessed by two hundred priests in surplices, and deluged 
by rain, some hundreds of thousands took the oath of federa- 
tion, and shouted out “ the Nation, the Law, the King.” All 
these provincial patriots found open houses every where, and 
a guide to Paris was printed for their convenience. We are 
next reminded of the change in the fashion of household 
furniture, arising from the great interest taken in the Roman 


and Grecian republics of days long vanished. 

The luxurious, and graceful style that prevailed under 
Louis XV. in painting and the fashion of furniture, was now 
abandoned for one,classic,dry,and simple ; and Watteau, Greuze, 
and Boucher were forgotten, David chased smiles and graces 
from the countenance of pictorial art, and hard mahogany put 
rosewood and ebony to the rout. The eye now met straight, 
stiff, and inexorable lines, where it was used to follow graceful 


and flowing curves. 


‘‘The apartment which was a recreation to the eye, became a 
pedagogue like the apartment of Belle chasse where Mme. de Genlis 
had got the Roman History perpetrated on its medallions,screens, and 
the spaces over the doors for the improvement of her royal pupils. 
The ancient Republics were the source, and inspiration of every 
thing from the greatest to the least. When Herault de Sechelles 
was requested to draw up a plan of a constitution in a few days, he 
begged of the citizen Dusaulchoy, to furnish him immediately with 
a précis of the laws of Minos. The upholsterers wrought in a similar 
spirit; they retraced past ages by way of invention, and their original 
efforts were at best but translations. France is going to dwell among 
the scenes of a tragedy. She will repose her Spartan limbs on 
Etruscan chairs in mahogany, the back shovel-shaped, and adorned 
with cameos, or else composed of two trumpets and a thyrsis. She 
will sleep on a patriotic bed, which instead of plumes will be adorned 
with Phrygian bonnets on the tops of lances, presenting as well as 
they may, the columns of the bed. 


ii. 





* A cotemporary writer of doggrel even asserted that Mayor 
Bailly was so fax raised above himself, that he ceased to consult his 
wife on family matters: this was probably a calumny. 

‘* Monsieur Bailly maire sera, 
Sa femme ne consultera, 
Kt son Boucher il renverra, 
Kt ca ira!” 
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“ On the geometrical panels of the new salons, there prevailed that 
shade of deep brown mingled with other colours, which they called the 
Etruscan tone. See what a clashing of hues! In the cieling is painted 
a rosette in the guise of a reddish-brown parasol : the frieze is sky- 
blue ornamented with white cornucopias ; by the sides of the mirror 
are two pilasters, sky-blue with violet borders, white vine leaves 
forming the ornament. Great and small panels are light-brown with 
violet borders, adorned with green parasols and cameos, where white 
firures and brown and red ornaments sprawl on a blue ground. And in 
this chaos of chocolat-color,red and green in violent contrast,endeavor 
to make you forget the harmonised hues of former decorations, the 
blending’ of tender rose color, amaranth, lilac-grey, emerald green, 
green of moss, citron, straw color, chrome ;—sweet gamut of colors, 
which kept vp an unceasing melody among the furniture and on the 
walls of the hotels and chateaus of days gone by.” 

Our historians, or rather gleaners of things not judged wor- 
thy of preservation by other historians, next enter on the af- 
fairs of the theatres. There are few who have bestowed so 
much time in collecting and chronicling small beer, in details 
of the quarrels of actors, the dates of the production of for- 
gotten pieces, the occasions on which the orchestra was ob- 
liged to play the ¢a cra, or change it for O Richard, O mon Roi, 
the cafes patronized by the Loyalists, the Girondins, and the 
Jacobins, and those selected by the various shades of the two 
last named parties. 

To a peculiar class of readers, or rather reference-consultors, 
the work will be very valuable, but general readers will consi- 
cer the amount of space occupied in the manner mentioned, 
an abuse or an impertinence. We give one theatrical incident. 
as the great alma was concerned in it,and as the whole thing was 
so thoroughly french. Let it be premised that the Sieur 
Naudet wishes to keep intact the privileges of the Thédtre 
Mrangais, and that the Sieur Talma is an apostle of the new 
drama, and of the hberty of any theatre to play any kind of 
piece it pleases. 

_ “At a gratuitous representation of January 8, 1791, where Mlles. 
Raucourt and Contal reappeared, Dugazon stepped out of the party 
that were investing the Bastile, and addressed the spectators, * You 
perceive that we are all good citizens. We have had some differ- 
ences; permit us to embrace one another,’ After these words of 
Dugazon, Talma hastened te say, ¢ Messieurs, circumstances have so 
turned out, that 1 find myself the involuntary cause of the chagrins 
to which the theatre has been a prey, and particularly M. Naudet, 
to whom at this moment I feel it a duty to render all the justice due 
to him.’ At that moment, Dugazon pushed Talma into the arms of 
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Naudet, who declined the accolade, and kept the reconciliation at 
arms’ length. Talma’s party cried out, Naudet cried out still stronger, 
‘ Messieurs, this is not disobedience; it is firmness of character. 
‘ Embrasse ;—on your knees,’ shouted the pit. Naudet stood un- 
moved, A little calm being obtained, he spoke: ‘I have only two 
words to say. The person who desires to be reconciled with me, 
and it appears the general wish that he should do so, has_ made ad- 
vances in your presence far short of what he owes me. You give an 
order: I have no further will of my own. To you alone I offer the 
sacrifice of my resentment ;’ and Naudet embraced Talma and Du- 
gazon with little cordiality. 

That day they played Liberty Regained, the next, tome Saved, 
and the day following, Brutus.” 


The year 1790 was particularly rich in duels: fourteen are 
particularized in the work. The duel with pistols was wel- 
comed from England ; for it is remarkable that the two coun- 
tries are always ready to adopt the least estimable customs of 
each other. 


**« To these bloody sports, ‘ these gentle combats,’ as they are named 
by Brantome, an audience was not wanted—an audience of the fair- 
est of the fair. The Bois de Boulogne with its emotional spectacles 
was the rendezvous of coquetry and idleness: the fine ladies found 
it a remedy for the vapours, as the Roman ladies in the decline of the 
empire found the circus. . . . There wasachbarming assemblage 
of the first society ; fifty chariots attended these heads about to be 
blown off. Sometimes the conditions breathed all courtesy and 
magnanimity ; sometimes it was to be a death struggle with these 
regulations. ‘ Hach may fire at pleasure, may strike with the sword 
at pleasure, whoever falls unwounded may be shot or transfixed 
without merey, even though unarmed.’ One fine lady exclaimed, 
‘Upon my honor, [ am totally knocked up; but I could not come 
away till I saw the both fairly stretched.’ But never was there so 
brilliant a meet, or such a long line of carriages as on the day when 
some humorous fellow announced a duel to take place between the 
Abbé Maury and the Abbé Fauchet.” 


To the defenders of this barbarous and Gothic practice, re- 
presenting itas a right or privilege of gentle blood and breeding, 
the answer was given that it was a strange privilege that of 
getting your brains blown out, and the laugh for once was on 
the nght side. The republicans finding so many of their able- 
tongued men whipped off in duels by opponents who knew no 
merits but those of a good eye and skilful arm, began to look 
on the custom as a very pernicious one, seeing that the 
judgments of God did not wait on the modern fights as on those 
of the heroic ages, and that in most cases the man of the sword 
stretched the man of the robe on the daisies. Soa strong pull 
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was made for getting rid of the duello, and in a short time the 
great quarrel swallowed up all the little ones. 

These amenities of the revolution,—lanterns, heads chopped 
off, the committee of search, the informations secretly forwarded, 
washerwomen searching the pockets of marchionesses, and sub- 
mitting their letters to the committee, the future threatening 
still severer measures, the king resigning himself and disclaim- 
ing resistance, soon sent the nobles abroad. One of them 
actually addressed poor Louis thus, “ you do not wish to be 
my king, then I will be no longer your subject ;” and they 
carried away their country with them in their white cockade. 
From Rome letters came from great ladies announcing that they 
had discharged their servants, and placed their daughiers in 
convents, Many settled in Switzerland, particularly in Berne, 
and the rents of houses rose to a fabulous figure. The young 
hot bloods rapaired to Coblentz to assume the blue coat, the 
red vest, the yellow breeches, and the fleur de dys buttons of the 
army of emigrants. 

Those that could quietly dispose of their property, carried 
away the proceeds in hollow canes each containing 600 louis. 
The rich foreigners returned home, painters, sculptors, en- 
gravers, all started for England; even the great Vestris took a 
longue pas en avance leaving a ballet in themiddle of its triumph. 
‘The fashionable dress-makers took flight before the actors, and 
Paris had to get its modes from the provinces, particularly yellow 
bilious looking caps, called in derision ‘ caps of a constitutional 
tint.” The consumption of the city had lessened by four hundred 
carcasses of beef per week, ready money was surprisingly scarce, 
and all that the wise men of Gotham could contrive to set off 
against this terrible state of things, was to invent the toy called 
Coblentz or the emegrette: we have fashioned and used it in 
our youth. You can make a hole in the top and bottom of a 
large nut-shell, and a smaller one in the side, introduce a round 
slender bar about six inches long and with a string fastened near 
its top, vertically through the nut, draw the end of the strin 
out through the side hole, and then wind it around the axle till 
the cavity is nearly filled, see the bottom of the bar inserted in 
the middle of a circular bit of board an inch or two in diameter, 
catch the nut between finger and thumb with left hand, pull 
the string with the other, and if the twirling and re-twirling, 
ascendiug and descending of the moveable part of the machine 
console you in any trouble, you are as wise as the Parisians of 
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1791, rather more so, as theirs were expensive toys turned out 
from the teeth of elephants, natives of the far-off kingdom of 


Siam. 


«¢ The aristocratic youth who had not parted for Coblentz, carried 
on a sort of petty war in Paris, their arms being collars, devices and 
buttons, mockery rather than protestation, a proceeding which would 
be ridiculous if it had not been courageous. And gaily these youths 
compromised, without serving their party, setting their lives at stake 
by exhibiting a fashion instead of reciting an epigram, or the cut of a 
coat in lieu of a provocation. In the public walks they exhibited the open 
frock, the monarchical waistcoat purchased at the Three Pigeons, 
displaying in full, escutcheons of the three crowned fleurs de lys em- 
broidered on the white satin, thus defying the patriotic batons which 
promised to bestow wooden coats on them. They affected short riding 
coats cut square, tight breeches, little boots with folds falling to the 
heels. The hand they press or extend has a ring with the device in 
mother of pearl, Domine, Salvum fac Regem engraved on it. At 
Dominoes they take outaset of royal pieces,the letters on which, when 
all are set in order, spell, Live the King,the Queen,and Monseigneur the 
Dauphin. They also recognise each other by the devices on their 
snuff boxes. . . . . * : . 

In the salons of the upper ranks they lent their influence to the 
efforts of the terrible young folk. At an entertainment given by a 
great lady, a nephew of Mme. de Sillery presented himself in his 
lank black hair; the servants affected to think him a jockey, gave 
him the reception of one, and refused him entrance. He insisted, 
and mentioned his family and name, and at length obtained admission, 
but the fair dancers had their engagements so well arranged, that he 
could not obtain a partner ; and Madame de Genlis’s nephew passed 
the evening in a corner, pointed at, and remarked, and forced to 
behold the smiling eagerness with which the gentlemen wearing anti- 
revolutionary emblems were received. . . . 

One sole branch of commerce increased and flourished among the 
afflictions and in the ruin of society,—the demand and supply for the 
gullet. It is the staple business during revolutions ; either because 
the need of satisfying the stomach and stupifying the head is more 
keenly felt at that time, or that the hungry new comers are in haste 
to seat themselves at the banquet of enjoyment. 

_ 1790, 1791, melancholy years as they were, exercised the imagina- 
tions in the science of good eating and drinking; the king, the 
os were tumbling into ruin,—gluttony was establishing her 

wer. 


Then follows a catalogue of the houses where appetizing food 
and drink were attainable, which, readers with a proneness to 
the worship of the stomach, will find at pages 122, &e. of the 
original. We turn in preference to the struggles of God’s 
soldiers, the clergy, to keep the powers of evil at bay. Our 
authors, though generally sympathising with the cause of right, 
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and good sense, cannot enter into the minds and hearts of the 
true pastors of souls, when the object is to save the poor foolish 
sheep committed to their charge from the lions and wolves by 
whom their steps are beset. 

) « Despoiled of their goods, weakened in their temporal power, the 


| clergy still possessed great influence, and powerful means of going to 
work among the spirits of the time. It was this section of society 





that prepared itself to struggle and resist. The nobility being divided, 
tt disbanded, irresolute, embarrassed, and all new to the strife of words, 
\! and parliamentary struggles, the clergy rushed to the front, ani- 
ie mated by the desire and the hopes of victory. . 
ait The Abbé Maury was the chieftain who ruled the war. Violent, 
iit rough, more redolent of the severity of the Old Testament, than the 
ni} persuasive mildness of the New, he adopted vigorous measures, 
Mike resented, threatened. Robust of soul and body, as sturdy in the 
HAP: combats of the streets as in the strife of dialectics, he fearlessly cast 
aati cartels of defiance to Mirabeau himself. Being asked why he hated 
ah the revolution so much, he made this answer—‘ For two reasons : 
m4 the first and best is, because it has taken away my means of living : the 
a | second is, that for thirty years, I have found men so evil, taken 
Pr individually, that I expect nothing good from them when gathered in 
| a crowd.’ It was he who rallied the small dark-clothed band, cover- 
ing retreats,and defections by sounding sonorous points of war: 
often alone in the deadly breach, but saving his little band by the 
imposing tone and majestic energy of his voice. The aide-du-camp 
of the Abbe Maury was a large, fat free-liver, eating, drinking, 
laughing and mocking; bold even beyond the limits of bravery, a gay 
caricature of heroism, a courageous Falstaff, the Viscount Mirabeau.* 
And these two, the Abbé and the son of the cobbler encountered the 
hazards of the tribune of Manege, the wrath of the journals, and the 
dangers from without, defending the throne by the arms of the 
church: strong in abiding the attacks of the tribunes, audacious 
in presence of the laws, and vigorously opposing the march of things. 
‘It was from its own body that the clergy suffered defeat. Some 
of its own members gave it the fiercest and most incurable strokes, 
warded off the protestations of the Abbé Maury, and the blows of 
Mirabeau the younger,and rendered the revolution triumphant. These 
members were the Abbé Grégoire, the Bishop of Autun, and the 
Abbe Fauchet. The Abbé Gregoire brought to the camp of the 
philosophers, the arms of the church, the skilful management and the 
experience of dialectics. The Bishop of Autun brought nothing but 
his conscience. A caricature represented him as alame cupid at 
the toilette of Madame de Stael, his eyes divided between the charms 
of the tariff of assignats and the fair neck of the ambassadress. ‘The 
Abbe Fauchet was a more redoubtable deserter, 
‘¢ More partial to the simplicity of the earlier times of the church, 
seduced by the ambition tu act an important part in the distribution 
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be The historical student will not of course confound this roisterer 
with the other of the name. 
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of charity, with a head defenceless against Utopias, Fauchet seemed 
a revolutionary Fenelon. Preacher to the king, he felt ill at ease in 
the court, and wrote naively to a friend, ‘These are very polite 
people, but God save a poor man from fixing his residence among 
them: compliments cost them nothing, but of virtues there is no 
appearance. Ennui sits surrounded by state, and sentiment is stifled 
by politeness : long live simplicity, nature, candour, and friendship " 

‘“The Abbé Fauchet brought to the revolution, enthusiasm, elo- 
quence, paradox. He wished to attach Heaven to the age, the 
Gospel to the revolution, and the Resurrection to liberty. Attached 
to the Catholic Religion, and sincerely believing that he could bring 
about a union between her and human reason, he saluted this nymph, 
Reason as the new virgin of a new world. He blessed the banners at 
Notre Dame, and called his brothers the plenitude of the moral life. 
And Paris ran to drink these strange words, these sermons which re- 
presented the revolution seated in the hand of God. At a sermon 
of Fauchet the chairs cost 24 sols. In one of his discourses he used 
this strange expression, ‘it was the aristocracy that crucified our 
Lord. * * All power comes from the people.’ So little did he 
think that he was disturbing religion, that any instance of apostacy 
was an occasion of the greatest chagrin to him. Clovtz having from 
Jean Buptiste got himself de-baptised Anacharsis, Fauchet ran at once 
to him, engaging to demonstrate unanswerably the sanctity and truth 
of the Catholic religion. If he failed he would himself give up his 
Christian name, but if he succeeded Clootz should become Jean 
Baptiste again. He scattered broad-cast over France, his idea of a 
national religion, of a national Catholicity, a hand stretched to every 
one, that was snffering, an impossible code of virtue not founded on 
what man is, but what he ought to be. Clubs, banquets, churches, 
&c., to be plenty as blackberries. 

** Meantime vows are abolished, and the gates of the convents are 
flung open. ‘ The Pope and the monks will come to an end,’ said the 
king of Prussia, writing to Voltaire the 12th July, 1771: ‘their down- 
fall will not be the work of reason, but they will perish according as 
the finances of the great states get into disorder. When they have 
exhausted all means of raising money in France, they will be obliged 
to secularize the convents and the abbeys.’ The prediction of the 
philosophic king is realized, the counsel that Madame Roland gave to 
Lanthenas in 1790 is followed. ‘Get the ecclesiastical properties 
sold. We will never be able to get rid of beasts of prey till we destroy 
their lairs.* Adieu brave man! I despise the hissing of serpents.’ ” 


On the 18th October, 1790, the public confiscations of re- 
ligious foundations began ; and those monks or friars who had 
recelved no true vocation, evinced the folly of forcing the free 





* In point of charity, the advices of John Knox and Mme. Roland 
are nearly ona par ; but for brevity and pith,eommend us to the simple 
direction of the sturdy old Calvinist—* Pull down the nests and the 
rooks will fly away.” 
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will of young people to the selection of a religious state, by 
pear lb Pato what they considered a garden of delight, but 
which too many soon found to be only an ante-chamber to 


Lucifer’s audience hall. 


« And an entire little world, hitherto set apart from the great 
world, suddenly released from its mode of existence, its habitudes 
its vows, was thrown on the outer life without experience. There 
were forty houses of monks in Paris whose inmates were turned out, 
entrusted with their own guidance, their consciences set at rest, and 
a secular career put before them. None remained in these houses so 
prosperous and well-filled yesterday, but a few aged men, accustomed 
to their discipline, and grown old within these old walls, and who 
could not endure the notion of spending the few days they had to 
live, amid the noise and novelties of an indevout world. But the 
younger race, who had been turned from their wished-for career, 
without the efficacious and persevering graces of a real devotion, — 
these luke-warm or dead vocations, or these sensual natures who had 
assumed the monk’s robe as a mantle of luxury and sloth, seized the 
offered occasion, and went out into the streets by troops . . . . 
The greater number whose lives had been spent in study, especially 
the Benedictines of St. Maur, undertook the task of education. Old 
superiors requested to be settled in establishments where they might 
teach children, reading, writing, and grammar. Some sought ein- 
ployment as book-keepers, others as librarians. Nearly all—content 
with the modest pension voted by the assembly—wished but for food 
and lodging. Some continued to dispose of the special products for 
which their convents had been famous. Two Carmelites announced 
that they prepared the mint water named after their house; 
others, that they manufactured the renowned sirups and barley-water 
of the Abbey of Moret ; one freed man declared that he still cultivated 
and furnished the famous salad called the Petits Peres from the name 
of his convent. 

There was neither the same scandal nor the same publicity as 
regarded the women ; the combat between the ways of the world 
and the life of retreat, was longer, though the vocation with them 
was oftener imposed than voluntary. Early familiarized with the 
convent, they had bent their natural inclinations to these days with- 
out pleasure but equally without sorrow, to this unvaried life of little 
devotions, little privations, sweet and cherished visitations. The 
had found a recompense for being nothing to the world, by being 
everything to a Master smiling on them from amid a beauteous and 
glorious court of angels. And they had given themselves up to this 
un-troubled course, of life, brushing their cherubim, cutting out 


Agnus Deis, hemming the collars, chanting hymns, ornamenting 
little cradles for the Inrant Jesus.” 


Surely hesitation was only natural to innocent souls like 
these, before casting themselves abroad on a swearing, 
debauched world. Then the religious superioresses held cease- 
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less watch over the safety of their flocks, and kept at bay the 
outward enemy, whose object was to present temptations of 
escape to the recluses, The bishops and superior clergy co- 
operated with the abbesses in fortifving the wills, wherever 
weakness or worldly inclinations were suspected ; and on the 
whole the frailer portion of humanity shewed a purer and 
stronger spirit of devotion than the stronger—so called. The 
theatre lent its aid to induce the ruling powers to thrust forth 
the nuns from their innocent and holy life, and reduce them 
to the same moral condition as the ladies of the ballet and 
opera; and nothing could exceed the licentiousness of the 
occasional dramatic pieces of the period, not even the worst 
productions of Dryden, Shadwell, or Wycherly. When the 
enlightened rabble had an opportunity, they even whipped the 
religieuses to persuade them to become good citizenesses. 

The Abbé Maury, the Curé of Saint Sulpice, the Curé of 
St. Etieune du Mont and others, did not hesitate to preach 
against the new order of things; they used their utmost efforts 
{o preserve those souls vowed to God, from taking service of 
the devil, and his unhappy ally or slave, the world. Not con- 
tent with the discharge of their public duty as preachers and 
exhorters, they went from family to family, leaving no means 
untried to keep loyalty and devotion alive in the liearts of the 
inmates. When night came and the doors were closed, the 
united family recited on their knees, prayers proper for this 
time of trial. ‘* The Forty Hours Devotion” was established 
to implore of God the re-establishment of faith, of morals, and 
of the reign of Jesus Christ on earth. Countesses carried 
pious tracts about, and short fervent prayers printed on card 
were gratuitously distributed. The Abbé Maury got the Bi- 
shop of Nancy to propose in the National Assembly, that the 
Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic religion is the religion of the 
State, hoping that whether the motion was carried or rejected, 
the cause of religion would be served either by receiving direct 
sanction or by the benetits arising from fervent discussion : but 
the Abbé Grégoire, and the Bishop of Autun, foiled the well- 
meant intention, and the house passed to the Order of the Day. 

When the decree went forth that the clergy should take the 
oath of fidelity to the new order of things, there was a noble spirit 
of resistance evoked among the clergy. At Saint-Sulpice, M. de 
Pancemont, surrounded by fifty priests, publicly denounced all 
hose who would break through the Church’s laws, refused to 
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take the oath, and only for Danton would not have been let 
depart from the church alive. Our authors mention thirteen 
churches in Paris where the curés refused to swear. ‘The 
Curé of Saint Marguerite asked of the crowd on the occasion 
of his refusal, “‘ What do they despoil me of P My eure. It 
is you they rob, as all I have belongs to you:—life? I am 
eighty-two years old, and the remaining few days are not worth 
the sacrifice of my principles.” And passing through the af- 
fected silent crowd, he went to take possession of a modestly- 
furnished apartment in the Fauborg St. Germain. 

What strange and bizarre circumstances arose out of this 
chaotic jumble of early impressions, present inclinations, en- 
deavors to preserve the power of the old regime religious and 
political, sudden enfranchisement from time-sanctified duties, 
ignorance of what to do with newly acquired powers, bitter 
hatred and contempt of the two parties for each other! The 
non-juring bishops were obliged often to consecrate young ec- 
clesiastics in the private chapels of the hotels of the old nobi- 
lity. In houses unprovided with chapels, the Holy Sacrifice 
was occasionally offered on a drawing-room table. The con- 
forming priests found their windows broken, and their door 
bells set a ringing at unexpected times ; aud when the Bishop 
of Marolles walked through the Fauborg St. Germain, he had 
the mortification to hear ‘* cheese of Marolles” cried and re- 
commended under his name. 

When the grave dean of the cathedral and the canons of the 
venerable chapte: were dislodged ; when the choir children were 
dismissed with the hornblowers, the bass singers, and the 
counter tenors, the beadles, the sweepers, and the Swiss at 
their head, the holy offices could not be performed for want of 
assistants : so the national guards replaced them. ‘Thus at 
the parish of St. John on the Greve, when no priest could be 
found to commence vespers, they sent for a simple Religious 
to officiate, and the militia from the next guard house chaunted 
the psalms. 

Theatrical minded speculators having received liberty to 
build, endow, and open houses of amusement at their pleasure, 
the year 1791 saw thirty-five theatres open for longer or shorter 
periods. Many made more haste than good speed, and their 


efforts merely availed to secure such an epitaph as the follow- 
ing :— 
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‘Oui, tout d’abord 
Sur votre sort je tranche: 
Ouverts Vendredi, 
Tombés Samedi, 
Vous serez fermés Dimanche !” 


«‘ Charles IX. had caused a revolution in thedrama. It was no 
longer that agreeable pastime, that entertainment of charm and fine 
taste, that pleasant instructive chair of wit and understanding: the 
theatre was now a circus where furious passions sought and grappled 
with each other. The piece was scarcely listened to, and every 
word heard by chance only served to let loose the flood-gates of 
wrath. Art went for nothing. What did that panting, disturbed, 
and feverish multitude care for the singing of Moricelli or Balletti, 
the acting of Larive, or the debut of Mlle. Lange! What it wanted 
was not the Muse: it was the Fury brandishing her allusions, battling 
amid tumult, derision, and applause ; and showering rancorous mis- 
siles on every side. The stage was an arena where the factions were set 
in array against each other; the club where the two great public parties 
measured and defied each other, clubs against swords. The quarrels 
were of daily occurrence, and it was rather an exaggeration than a 
pleasantry of Marchant, his recommendation to be armed with mus- 
kets, carbines, pocket pistols, &c. * When one party is displeased with 
the bravos, let them fire on the applauding section; and when the 
smoke has cleared off, they may bid the actors continue the piece.’ 

And then it was that the audience became the spectacle ; the pit 
served for the stage ; and its occupants changed parts with the actors. 
The tragic groan and the comic laugh were lost in the exciting move- 
ments in front, and the delivery of the artists was drowned by the 
voices of orators mounted on the benches of the pit.” 


Who is ignorant of the considerate pains which the man 
who enacted Lion before Theseus and his court,* took to re- 
move all fear from the breasts of his audience by declaring that 
he was no midnight prowler, but a simple tradesman at their 
commands. An instance of similar good sense, and respect 
for the feelings of an audience, occurred at the theatre in the 
Marais. 

“Ifa part puts into your mouth words offensive to the majority of 
the public, you must at once stoop to disabuse it, and flatter.its sus- 
ceptibilities like the actor (Baptiste) entrusted with the part of the 
Curdinal in La Nuit de Charles V., who after having spoken of the 
common people as animals, requested the audience not to confound 


the aristocratic sentiments of his part with his own individual con- 
victions and sympathies.” 


Nothing could exceed the self-complacency of these regene- 
rators of the moral world, in identifying themselves with the 





* Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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Romans of the Republican times, not as they really were, but 
as they are exhibited to youthful students of Livy, or Whit- 
taker’s! Taylor’s!! Pinnock’s!!! Goldsmith’s!!!! Rome. 
A bust of Brutus brought from Italy, and presented to a thea- 
tre by David, was exhibited in one of the scenes ; and a scroll 
falling 4y chance on the stage at the rising of the curtain, 
Vanhove the actor raised it, and read out this distich. 


“ © Buste révéré de Brutus, d’un grand homme, 
Transporté dans Paris, tu n’as point quitté Rome.” 


When the royalists were in sufficient numbers in the theatre, 
they took their revenge by making the orchestra play their 
favorite airs, such as Vive Henri-Quatre! Charmante Gabrielle! 
O Richard, O mon Roi! Sometimes when the ¢a aa was de- 
manded at an untimely moment, i.e. when the young nobility 
were in force, they drove the sans-culottes out at point of Foz ; 
and on leaving the theatre themselves were punished by the 
crowd rushing on them, giving them a sound cudgelling, and 
even dragging the ladies through the mud. 

A remarkable work of fiction appeared in 1789, in favor of 
the revolution, called La Pariseipe, poeme herot-comi-politique 
en prose Nationale ; smacking too much of Crebillon fils, and 
seeing no more in the excesses of the revolutionists, than the 
extra exuberance of a lusty cavalier, who jumps on his horse 
with such energy, that he comes down head foremost on the 
other side. Another written in the manner of Sterne, by an 
author of opposite politics, appeared in 1792 under the title of 
Ann Quinn Bredouiile. The scene of the story was in the 
country of the Neomanes ;* and Uncle John Claude Bredouille 
went through six volumes, Adulet on his right, Madame Jer- 

nifle on his left, and showed the spirit and character of the 
fermentation going on, under a thin veil of pleasant allegory. 
In the Plumatiers he sharply satirized the press. The Gar- 
yotte Febrifere,t where Tamar treats the Tiers and Quart (peo- 
ple and press) to a dish of salt, pepper, mustard, and spices, 
setting their mouths and entrails on fire, was a scratch given 
to L’ Ami du Peuple. The ridiculous capture of the convent 
of the Annunciation was not forgotten. ‘Give me,” said the 
brave chief of the expedition, “ only seventy thousand of your 





* New Maniacs. 
t Selflove is meant by Adule, reason by Jernifie. 
{ The fever-bringing eating house. 
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bravest men, and I will be responsible for the success of the 
undertaking.” 

All monopolies and privileges now began to be abolished. 
Any one might be cook, floor-polisher, barber, hair-dresser, 
or jack of all trades at discretion. If you had the privilege of 
handing the holy water to the Devout entering the church, any 
one who thought he had the vocation, might come and thrust 
you from your niche. Even the great Mr. Benoit, the famous 
chesnut merchant of the Palais Royal, had the chagrin of see- 
ing hundred of chesnut-roasters, men witnout fathers, titles, 
or authority, establish their stoves round his—the stove—the 
monarchy he had founded. The French Academy, that privi- 
leged pet of Louis XIV., could not hope for better fortune than 
Benoit. It was attacked, menaced, suspected, and finally 
suppressed. 

A dialogue ensued between the academy and the public, in 
which the public never ceased to speak, and the academy some- 
times made an answer. The public thus fell on. “The Na- 
tional Assembly has decreed the suppression of canons—the 
Academicians are the canons of science, literature, and the 
arts—Academies are species of menageries, where they collect 
at great expence, charlatans and the most famous pedants as 
so many strange animals—an Academician in his easy chair of 
velvet, spends as much in the year as forty families in the 
country.—No more salaried Academicians! while there are 
labourers to be hired, poor to nourish, and creditors to satisfy.” 
‘‘ Do they support forty families in the year on 1200 livres, 
(£60) ?” edged in the Academy. “ Honor alone,” continued 
the public, without taking breath, “is the current coin of 
genius ; too much fat empoverishes the constitution ; most of 
the chef-d’ceuvres of literature have gone abroad from the 
garret.” ‘It is an old proverb,” interposed the Academy, 
‘that artists should be supported not fattened, but itis a truth 
as si as Juvenal, that we cannot expect great works from 
‘ those,— 


Quorum conatibus obstat, 
Res angusta domi.”* 


The finishing stroke was given to the poor Academy by one 





* «« Whose efforts are impeded by the straightened means of the 
household.” 
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of its own members, the caustic, bilious, aud witty Chamfort. 
He pointed out the nullities, the now forgotten founders, 
He would not allow France to be indebted to the Academy 
for its great men. Racine was admitted on an order from 
Louis XLV.; La Fontaine was not received till after the 
death of Colbert, when he was full sixty-three years of age, 
for Colbert hated the poet’s great patron, Fouquet. He quoted 
the contemptuous opinions of Helvetius, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Mably, Raynal, for that body which receives its members—great, 
and sometimes lessens them. He defined an academic dis- 
course, A man flattered to his face by another man, whom 
he then undertakes to flatter in the face of the public, who 
laughs at them both.” He shewed the folly of compliments to 
kings, queens, &c., after it had been decided by the National 
Assembly, that there were now none such in France,—no one 
but citizens or citizenesses. Referring to the prizes of eloquence 
and poetry, he recalled the subject proposed by the Academy 
in the time of Louis XIV. “ Which of the king’s virtues 1s 
the most worthy of admiration ?” 

A keen bookseller printed along with Chamfort’s pamphlet, 
his own inaugural address on his reception to that body, thus 
neutralising the virus of the attack ; but notwithstanding, the 
brochure killed the Academy. It lingered till the 5th August, 
1793, when the director secured in a place of safety, the 
twelve folio volumes containing the titles of the Academy, the 
letters patent of its establishment in 1635, a manuscript volume 
of its remarks on the translation of Quintus Curtius by Vange- 
las, and the manuscript of a new edition of the dictionary just 
finished. Sixty portraits of members were heaped on one 
another in the corner of the hall of public assemblies.* 


“‘ Thesame year in which Chamfort’s pamphlet appeared, there came 
out in Brussels (so the title page averred at all events), the great de- 
nouement of the constitution, giving a lively picture in carricature of 
the situation of the King, and the abject position of Royalty.” 

The King ‘who could move no member of his body except his 
jaws for eating, and his fingers for signing,’ is M. Gros.Louis, 





* Poor Chamfort’s dreams of Republican glory, and of huaman 
perfectibility left him on waking with his hands full of smoke. After 
his attempted suicide,with gashed veins, and mutilated face, he heard 
the approaching steps of the officers coming to conduct him to the 
guillotine. Well might he exclaim with his latest breath,‘ O Liberty, 
thou art but a name.’ 
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master of the tavern at the sign of the Nation, lately the Grand Mv- 
narque. Miralaid (Mirabeau), sweeper to the Club of Jacobins, 
Touvin and Rude enter the great hall where M. Gros-Louts is sit- 
ting in an easy arm chair, as incapable of motion as a paralytic. 
‘Come, come, M. Gros-Louis, let us have some wine. Here comes 
the Nation to visit you. Weare going to constitute ourselves the 
eating, drinking, and devouring government. Papa Gros—Louis, 
till a new order arrives, we appoint you our executive power. 
Thousand Bombs! how happy and powerful you will be! you may 
do what you like with every bottle in your cellar ; you may drink 
when we wish ; you may uncork whenever we give directions. Well, 
Power Executive, do you agree?’ * But,’ said poor Log with trembling 
voice, ‘you may see that in the state I am in, I can execute nothiog. 
Since ever this band of counsellors, attorneys, and cut-throats, has put 
the execution into my house—since this troop of scoundrels had like 
to assassinate my wife, and treated myself so villanously, such a 
revolution has taken place in my system, that I can neither move hand, 
foot, nor body?” Then the voice of poor Gros-Louis sank, and be 
whispered with an accent of terror, ‘ah! they have given me such 
frights! such frights!’ ‘The essential point,’ said Miralaid to him, 
‘is, that you be free. Ventrebleu ?’ whispered he in a threatening tone, 
‘do not say to the contrary; these are a band of determinea dogs 
ready to revolt.’ Then aloud, inclined, and respectful, ‘ Well, M. 
Gros-Louis, is it not the fact that for the glory of this drinking 
Nation, you will freely sanction whatever we have done, are doing, 
or will do in your house?’ *¢ However,’—whimpered Gros- Louis, 
timidly ; but Miralaid shouted, ‘come to my help, Nation! we are 
betrayed.’ And rudely shaking the head and the arms of the poor 
paralytic, he apostrophised him in a voice of thunder: ‘ Is it not the 
fact, that you freely declare you are really free?? And goodman 
Gros-Louis, all out of breath, panted out, ‘Oh! oh! yes, gentle- 
men, I pledge my word, I assert it aloud. Oh! how free I am, to be 
sure !” 

_“ Some months after the issue of this pamphlet, Lonis X VI. took 
ri to Varennes, and Varennes sent him back to Paris to meet his 


Anger and politics have a common tendency to send their 
subjects to the wine or beer shops. So the cafés flourished ; 
and our authors with their usual penchant for particularising 
and cataloguing, do not spare their readers a single sign of 
these resorts in Paris,—or the shade of politics of which each 
was an exponent. Before the Café de Foy, patronized by the 
Royalists, they erected a gallows, decked out in the three col- 
ors. ‘Lhe Jacobins not relishing the joke, attacked the young 
bloods, sword in hand; and whenever they were fortunate 
cnough to rout them, they purified the interior of the Café 
with incense and Geneva- Hollands. 


At a is on the Boulevard Saint-Denis, there was an 
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assemblage of quiet people, disciples of Epicarus, who neither 
made nor marred king nor republic : they loved quiet, and mo- 
derate indulgence in the good things of the table, and called 
themselves the Society of Friends of the Laws. The J acobins 
in forgetting early acquired classic knowledge, had retained the 
fact of Solon making it criminal to belong to no party. Act- 


ing on this precedent, they soon put to route the Lriends of 


Order, who found to their cost, that some powers exact more 
of their subjects than mere silence. 

The grand people who gave employment to the trades-folk— 
ministers of their luxury —having decamped, many hands soon 
needed employment, and trade became dead. In vain, decrees 
went forth for the consumption of articles of home production, 
and the rejection of English and German goods: trade remain- 
ed dead. Duty on wine was abolished ; there was a Saturnalia 
for one day, but trade did not revive. Hard cash was not to 
be got withont a heavy interest paid for it; all the current 
col kept slipping away ; the paper assignats badly supplied 
iis place, and to make a lower depth in the lowest depth of in- 
activity and jndigence, forged assignats of English manufacture 
were showered on the country. Asif the hapless governing 
parly had not enough of cares on their hands, the immorality 
ihat always infests large cities, became so insolent and intru- 
sive In its public manifestations, that plans after plans for 
keeping it within some reasonable bound were submitted, ex- 
amined, and rejected, 

To the gross and merciless attacks of the revolutionary jour- 
nals, many of which sprang up and very speedily died away, 
the equally-temporary royalist papers rejoined in language de- 
cent, but at the same time as keen asarazor. They dragged the 
others through the mud, without soiling their own ruffles. La 
Feuille du Matin announced cne morning the closing of the 
Cale aw Grand Marat; for every one judged that human 
flesh was served to the guests, since Marat was seen issuing 
out of it dead drank, in company with the citizens Tallien, Ser- 
geant, and Panis. 

Another jeu d’esprit was an answer made by a beggar to a 
ady who had reproached him for not working. ‘Alas, madam, 
Lam a brigand, and since the 2nd of September { have been 
out of employment.” The Feuille du Matin found Job and 
Cain in the anagram of Jacobin ; it called Condorcet the gen- 

tlest of assassins, Brissot the most expert of pick-locks, and 
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put this parody of two of the commandments into the mouths 
of the national catechisers— 


7. «Tout bon Francais egorgeras, 
Ou le pendras pareillement. 

X. Bien d’autrui tu n’enviras 
Mais le prendras ouvertement.’’* 


Then we get from our gleaners, a list of all the temporary 
and permanent journals of the disastrous period with thie 
shades of polities reflected in them, for which we refer the 
curious in such matters to the original. The caricatures of 
the time next pass in review. ‘They are mentioned with very 
little praise; and the palm is given to the English carica- 
ture above the French. One, however, is mentioned with 
praise :— 


‘© M. Condé in his boudoir at the Castle of Worms, is passing in 
review the formidable force which has been forwarded to him by the 
diligence from Strasbourg. He is smoking, and the supplies, arms, 
&c., he has received for his vast projects are going off in fume out of 
the bowl. Heyducs with terrible physiognomies are playing the flute 
seated on powder barrels. A packing case is in front on which is the 
direction. ‘ To M. the Prince of Condé, and underneath, ¢ ten thou- 
sand men.’ Malle. Condé is unpacking the little wooden soldiers, and 
handing them to the Duke D’Enghien, who is arranging them in line 
of battle ; and the rank and file would be in most exact order but for 


the dog Buttord, who overturns the squadron in a very natural 
manner,” 


After mentioning some, executed in a brutal taste, a com- 
pliment is paid to English productions of the day. 
* 


‘*Tothese daubs * * these Bceotian allegories of the revolu- 
tion, the English people retorted with great, vigorous, and powerful 
designs, superb flagellations of the dictatorship of massacre, and the 
coronation of death. Caricature is an art peculiar to England, an 
art inimitable, involuntary, unique, exhibiting fantasy, surprise, irre- 
gularity, philosophy, laughter ; the majestic raillery of Shakespeare. 
It represented the king (after the events of October) as a stag, 
crowned with the diadem of France, at bay before a pack of dogs 
with men’s heads, howling and barking. The Michelangelesque cari- 
caturist, Girrlay (Gilray) ridiculed France in an admirable 
series of etchings ; in one he gibbeted her to the eyes of posterity for 
the massacre of September. 

“« In a corner a crowd are dancing round the pedestal of the statue 
of murder, round which hang garland of deaths’ heads. In the fore- 
ground is flaming up a pile, into which they fling tools, pens, paint- 





* Thou shalt stab or hang every good Frenchman. Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s goods, but take them openly. 
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brushes, letters, art, commerce, agriculture ; and sans-culottes are 
kicking labourers and artists out of the picture. In the distance, 
vessels are bearing over the sea, the refugees of the bloody country. 
Assassins are watching, poniard in hand, their victims issuing out of 
their houses; a young girl with closed eyes and hands crossed on 
her breast, is waiting the death stroke ; Liberty as a capering harle- 
quin is painted on a sign board, and little devils are blowing for him 
out of tobacco pipes an aureole of soap bubbles. At the gates of the 
abbey is a placard of tumblers announcing the Massacre of Paris, and 
the crowd rushing in at the call of the drum and Pandean pipes.” 


The Tuilleries being taken, the fury of the people could not 
be appeased, till all images and titles of royalty were demolish- 
ed. Down eame the statues of Louis XLV. and Louis XV.; 
and the brazen arm of the latter was given to the Chevalier de 
Latude, the victim of Mme. Pompadour. Even the statue of 
Henry LV., which had been bedizened with the tricolor, 14th 
July, 1790, is laid low. “ We recollect,” said an orator by 
way of apology for the offence offered to the good-natured king, 
who was anxious that the poorest man in France should have 
a fowl for his dinner ;—*‘ we recollect,” said he, ‘that this 
inan was not a constitutional king.” In smashing their former 
idols, they had aneyetoallthe six-liard pieces they would make : 
Alas! they were found empty. The Portes Saint-Denis and 
Saint-Martin would have been levelled as monuments of adul- 
ation and baseness, only for the earnest intercession of Dus- 
sault, and his engagement that all the signs of royalty should 
be eflaced from them. The innocent royalty of the King’s 
cake (on twelfth night) was abolished. Every building, street 
or place, with the epithet oyad attached, suffered a revolution- 
ary change. The “ street of the King of Sicily,” became the 
‘street of the Rights of Man’ The family of Leroi were 
requested to change the odious name, which some of them did, 
for Lalor. ‘*'The Citizen Périer, Artist, No.5, Poitevin Street, 
acqnaints his fellow Citizens, that he removes the word Roi from 
the cases of watches or clocks, without injuring the enamel, and 
substitutes the word Nation or People, at pleasure.” ‘Ihe 
National Assembly did not overlook anything, even the games 
of cards were not forgotten ; the Kings of diamonds, of hearts, 
of spades, of clubs, became the executive powers of these unedify- 
ing bodies. 

On the 2Ist September, 1792, the National Convention 
pronounced the abolition of royalty; and on the morning 
of the 22nd, at the hour when the sun entered the 
true equinox, the Republic was proclaimed in Paris. “The 
equality of tle days and nights was marked in the heaven,” 
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said Milin, the Alentherophile, “ at the same moment when civil 
and moral liberty was proclaimed by the French Representa- 
tives (the greater waiting on the less).” The old note of 


taking time was laid aside; Saint Gregory was too much of an 
aristocrat to be able to keep his time-tables popular with the 
breeches-less philosophers of young Paris. ‘The Republican 
calendar was inaugurated on the 22nd of September, 1792, at 
18 minutes, 80 seconds past nine in the morning ; but the 
Republic began to date from the 22nd of September, 1793. 


«« We cannot continue to count the years,’ said Fabre de Eglan- 
tine, ‘in which we were oppressed by kings, as years in which we 
have really lived. The prejudices of the church and the throne have 
sullied every page of the calendar we use.’ The Gregorian calendar 
was the calendar of Catholicity, and there lay the crime; and the 
regenerators considered that if they could apply the decimal principle 
to the measure of time, and destroy the Sabbath and the Mass, the 
religious and monarchial spirit would die out without bringinz the 
odium of a persecution on themselves. Fabre would make his ecal- 
endar a teacher of rural economy, a thermometer of temperature, 
an exact chronometer of science and history. He blamed the Church 
for her festivals during the cold winter, so calculated to inspire 
contempt of the pleasures of this fine world; he also censured her 
for appropriating the genial month of May to religious purposes, 
at a season when nature evidently had other business on hand.” 


September, October, November, and December, were all 
liars and misnomers ; watches and clocks should henceforth 
allot the day into twenty divisions ; and only the sun had had 
the bad taste to determine his zodiacal resting places to be 
twelve in numbersince the good old days of Adam and Eve, there 
should be henceforth ten months in the revolving year. The 
week of ten days had unhappily to contend with the habitude 
of rest and relaxation on the seventh day, and the coinciding 
practice of the Jews and Mahommedans. 

So in despite of many obstacles, the year commenced in 
Autumn, having for precedent, the era of Seleucus, who began: 
his cycle at the same season, 312 years before Christ. ‘he 
months, foreed by adverse circumstances to make the even 
dozen, were called Vendémiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire—Nivose, 
Pluviose, Ventose—Germinal, Floréal, Prairial—Messidor, 
Lhermidor, Fructidor.* 





am Wine Month, Foggy, Frosty—Snowy, Rainy, Windy—Budding, 
Flowery, Grassy,—Crop Month, Hot Month, Fruit Month, corres- 
ponding to October, November, December, January,February,March, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, each of these last named 
mouths claiming 8 days of the previous one. 
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cud of the year, to be devoted to popular festivals, and (as 
some earnestly advised) to be called sans-culottides. These 
festivals were to be kept in honor of Genius, Labour, Actions, 
Rewards, and Public Opinion, the last a shadow of the old 
Saturnalia in which license was to be granted to bring 
ruling powers of every status under the censure of public opi- 
nion. The ten days of the decade week were Primidi, Duodi, 
Tridi, Quartidi, Quintidi, Seatidi, Septidi, Octidt, Nonadi, 
Décadi. 

Honors were to be rendered in the almanacs to the instru- 
ments of agriculture, and the products of nature, animal and 
vegetable; but so much ridicule was cast by the Catholic 


world on the substitution for Christian festivals and saints days, | 


of such objects of interest as Pumpkin, Ass, Potato, Goats-beard, 
Pig, Hoe, Dunyhiil, Dog-grass, Pruning-knife, Lettuce, Lily 
of the Valley, Kidney-bean, Melon, that the project was 
abandoned. 


‘Want of linen, want of ordinary clothing, want of suitable food, 
want of medicines in illness, soon fell on the Royai Family impris- 
oned in the Temple. Revolution opened its two large hands, and 
pitilessly let fall on these royal heads, now stooped low enough, ali 
the sorrows, all the sufferings, all the sharp pangs of a disinherited 
existence. 

And these were not enough—these miseries of want designedly in- 
flicted on these poor creatures, who had been the King, the Queen, 
Madam Elizabeth, the Royal Children of France,—these women 
whose tears are dried, this insensible man who looks with indifference 
through an eye-glass, on the labors of the masons who are sealing 
as it were his last home—these were not enough: they must wade 
through spittle and mire on their way to the Guillotine. From al! 
parts of France, came daily to the Temple, confused voices, cries, 
insulting laughter and clamour, obstinate, merciless, unceasing. You 
seem to hear the death songs of the Red-Skins, insulting the van- 
quished before sacrificing him, and torturing the heart before taking 
away the life of the body. 

What! was it not yesterday that the popular journals, when level- 
ling attacks on Royalty, uncovered itself in presence of the King? 
Yesterday ! when the Defender of the People said to this King, ¢ your 
Majesty is so dear to our hearts, that if baths of human blood were 
necessary to the preservation of your life, our strife would be—who 
would be the first to shed Ais for the prolongation of the days of our 
Sovereign?’ And now there are lying along the tables and chimney 
pieces of the prison, designedly brought, but apparently left by inad- 
vertence, journals and pamphlets full of obscenities, and overflowing 
with hatred and abuse. 

Never since the first existence of a civilized nation, had the De- 





‘hese months of thirty days each, left five to spare at the 
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mon of Calumny invented or published such mounds of filth, such 
monstrous sayings, such odious barbariti-s as these vile papers with 
which the Revolution buffeted the cheeks of the prisoners of the 


Temple. 
One day, literature will blush before the unclean catalogue of 


that cowardly and base work-—before that long list of infamous anec- 
dotes, which seem as if discovered in some overwhelmed Capua, and 
written by a Tiberius with his lips at the wine-cup, and his feet steep- 
ing in blood ! 

And these things are lying on the poor articles of furniture in the 
Temple, and Louis XVI. reads them. He reads ‘the drunkard, 
Louis XVI ;’ he reads, ‘ In the times when Louis XVI. ate like an 
Ogre, and drank like a Templar.’ He sees himself in the procession 
of the Mardi Gras, before the eyes of his subjects, crowned with 
vine-leaves, astride on a hogshead, singing a bacchanalian song. 
Farther on, he reads, ‘It’s all over! Thy ambition, thy ferocity, 
thy savage and sanguinary cruelty cannot save thee from death. 
Scarcely will thy horrible carcase have served for prey to worms, 
when the voice of the entire universe will burst out in a thousand 
cries of joy ?? * * * He read these pages, on the first of which were 
represented, the guillotine, the basket, the executioner, and his assis- 
tants, and these words underneath, ‘I await the head of the assassin, 
Lous XVI. beneath my axe.’ He also read the demand of an artil- 
lery-man for his head to charge his piece, and be fired against the 
enemy.” 


But these were gentle railleries compared to what the hap- 
less queen, if she looked at the papers over her husband’s 
shoulders, might see in villanous type concerning herself. 
The unprincipled Mme. du Barri had got published in London 
some years before, a pamphlet filled with atrocious calumnies 
against her ; but that was milk and water compared with the 
poison-draught served up to her while in the Temple. 

It is the 17th of January, 1798, and in the Hall of the 
Convention, Louis Capet, as they style him, is accused as 
culpable of conspiring against the liberty of the nation and its 
general safety. Billaud Varennes, remarkable for his long 
black hair, is present, so is Granet, with his coarse ticken 
pantaloons, so is Armenonville, so is Marat in a new coat. 
They are now voting for the life or death of the king, and 
have been at the unholy work for seventy-two hours. They 
are roused in some instances from sleep to ascend the tribune ; 
and at measured intervals come the fatal Death from their 
mouths in all variety of tones,—shrill, weak, strong, affected. 
It is might, and nothing is seen of the members when passing 
sentence but their heads and faces, pale and dismal looking 
under the lamps. Duchastel has arisen from a sick bed to 
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ceive a contrary vote. Ile has fallen asleep : when his turn 
comes he is roused, he goes yawning into the tribune, and 
being half asleep, pronounces the fatal word like the rest. He 
is greeted with a general laugh, and comes down in despair. 
In the reserved seats are young girls and their gallants, cruncb- 
ing biscuits and sucking oranges, laughing and jesting during 
the terrible game where a king’s life is at stake. Elsewhere 
are topers, who touch glasses as often as the welcome Mort 
reaches their ears, and cards are in requisition, getting a pin 
prick with every vote, and thus deciding wagers among the 
edifying audience. 

From the lamp-smoked, reeking, grimy hall of death our 
authors pass to a description of the gorgeous eating house of 
Meot, where Fouquier Tinville and his heartless fellows of the 
tribunal used to take refreshment after their terrible daily 
duties. Everything was there that could minister to the 
gratification of the senses, but we are immediately called off to 
witness the comfortless lot of the poor emigrés. 


«Take a look at these strangers with meagre and wrinkled coun- 
tenances, wandering about these dismal cities, Coblentz, Worms, 
Mayence, Ath, delighted when a charitable elector gives them lodg- 
ing in an old ruinous hospital. They dine at the table d’hote of 
some low inn, either the Golden Eagle or Golden Peacock, on soup, 
boiled beef and greens, washed down by a pint of beer. If hunger 
come on at night they indulge in a cup of tea and a slice of bread 
and butter. You will see them ina night of December, walking 
abroad in some bleak little square of some little German town, blow- 
ing on their fingers for wood is dear,—in sabots, brown great coat, 
a black handkerchief round the neck, hair unpowdered : 
gentlemen are officers of the army of Condé. 

The 2}st of January, 1793, at a quarter past 10 in the morning, 
Louis de Bourbon, XVIth of the name, born at Versailles, 23rd 
August, 1754, named Dauphin the 20th December, 1765, and King 
of France and Navarre, 10th May, 1774, consecrated and crowned 
at Rheims, 11th June, 1775, was guillotined on the Place de la Re- 
volution, A man of the name of Romeau ina pamphlet, now most 
difficult to find, proposed that every family in France should, in 
honor of the event, sup that night on a pig’s cheek and ears.” 


these poor 


b | ° ‘ 
How France could keep in check so many enemies as 
crowded to punish her for her foul parricides and unnatural 


crimes, under such directors as she was cursed with at the 
time, seems little less than miraculous. Nothing could exceed 
the military ardor of the nation; with a good cause they 
would have been the wonder of the human race. No manu- 
facture flourished like that in which villanous salt-petre was 
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the chief ingredient ; and except one bell in every commune, 
these summoners to prayer were soon melted, and obliged to 
do duty as death-dealing artillery. Little need to exhort the 
energies of all able to bear arms, to rush to one of the many 
points of the country, where some invading power was making 
or threatening a descent. Still, the theatres continued to spur 
these free horses, looking little to the style of the language or 
the probability of the plot, where hatred to kings was to be 
kept up at red heat. 


“In the Madness of George, by Lebrun-Tossa the pupil of David, 
George IV. (sic) in his dressing gown, and whip in hand, is erying, 
‘Tuiaut! Tataut! drive out the beast. Here he is—here he is. 
Oh! what a fine stag! Toulon taken and retaken in twelve hours— 
wonderful! They have killed many of our men, it appears. Un- 
couple the pack.’ * * * Inthe middle of the assembled Parlia- 
ment he begins to stammer in the middle of his speech which has 
been committed to memory, bursts into an obstreperous fit of laughter, 
tramples on his royal cloak, and struggles with his guards, who carry 
him off like a naughty child. But the Revolution soon fastens on her 
prey. The Commons are assembled, the English Nation assemble 
in the Commons, Grey and Sheridan have on the red Phrygian bon- 
net, the English people cry out Vive la Nation! Calonne bears an 
inscription on breast and back, Cotner and Public Robber, and leads 
an ass covered with the royal mantle. Foz incites the people to send 
him with his patrivtie gift to the place de Gréve, where so many of 
his accomplices have preceded him. The Tower vf London shares 
the fortune of the Bastile, England declares itself a republic one 
and indivisible, and the curtain falls on these words of Fux:—‘ If the 
King recover his reason, I will be the first to demand his head. Let 
us teach the Universe that the justice of the people—inflexible, eter- 
nal— sooner or later reaches the tyrant, and strikes him down. 
Swear, my friends ! let all swear that he must perish ! ” 


It was probably with a view of not making their readers 
sup on too many horrors, that our authors have not touched 
on the fate of the poor young prince, and related how from an 
intelligent, cousiderate, amiable child, heir to a monarchy, he 
was reduced below the condition of a brute. He was kept in 
a small dungeon room, not indulged with clean linen, or any 
means for washing or combing ; his portion of miserable food 
was handed in once a-day, and nothing whatever removed from 
the apartment. Without speaking of the vile treatment he 
received from his erewhile cobbler-guardian, who had accus- 
tomed him to nothing but the vilest ribaldry, the effect of this 
unemployed prison life was to make him mischievous and reck- 
lessly wretched. He would tear his clothes and the bed 
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covering, swallow his food all at once, and spill all the water 
which he could not take at one draught, and then suffer with 
thirst and hunger till next day. He was obliged to answer 
his gaolers at times in the night, and finally became so diseased 
in mind and body, that his early death was a merciful dispen- 
sation. ‘The treatment of this poor child has ever appeared to 
us the most infamous proceeding in all that occurred during 
the whole of that reign of cruelty. What is the mere cutting 
short the span of human life, if the victim get ordinary time 
for preparation to appear in the presence of his Creator, to 
that of marring the soul, the master-piece of creation, and 
debasing its sublime and angelic character to that of the vicious 
nature of the worst form of animal existence. 

We next get a glimpse of the interior of the prisons of the 
Luxemburg, Port Libre, the Carmes, the English Benedictines, 
Saint-Lazarus, and the English convent of Saint-Antoine. 
As the inmates had lived, they are living now, not even shew- 
ing a glimpse of that natural awe or recollection which the 
approach of dissolution cannot fail to produce in a reasoning 
Christian soul. Lamourette merely said, ‘what is the 
guillotine? A fillip on the neck.” Bailly, whose execution 
was deferred, rubbed his hands, and used an expression similar 
to our Jack’s alive. The Huzzar Gosnay lighted his pipe 
with his death warrant, which was jocularly called the Mortuary 
Extract, or the Evening Paper. he curé read his breviary, 
and retired to a sound sleep. Camille Desmoulins studied 
Young's Night Thoughts and Hervey’s Meditations. Danton 
in his dungeon, four feet square, talked of trees, of the country, 
of Nature. Fabre d’Kglantine (mentioned above) was anxious 
about his comedy, which he had left in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, as he feared that Billaud Varennes 
would appropriate it to himself. Hubert Robert painted 
landscapes on the delft plates of the prison. Chenier addressed 
posterity. One poor republican, having lost his reason, saw 
the Dome of the Pantheon, the Temple of Immortality, through 
the bars of his prison. He was setting out daily to Goleonda 
for diamonds to engrave the Righ/s of Man on a table of 
Porphyry. The minds of some prisoners were aflected to that 
degree that they fancied they were fed on flesh furnished by 
the guillotine. 

A barber shaved the inmates of a whole prison in one day, 
using the same basin, same soap, same towel, for sound and 
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unsound chins; and these ordinary incidents were varied by 
the death carts trundling into the yard, and the summoning of 
forty or fifty persons by the usher. ‘These returned no more. 
Madame Roland writes her memoirs, separated only by a thin 
partition from free and easy society,—oflicers supping with 
actresses. Che Goddess of Reason is in prison, and in one re- 
union they raise an altar to the Good Goddess of Nature. In 
another, by means of a chair, they play at the guillotine; and 
here and there, mothers cut off locks of their hair with a se- 
creted bit of glass, and entrust them to the gaolers for their 
children. 

At Port Libre there is a little Republican coterie assembled, 
and they pass the evening as if in their domestic salons. The 
men gather round the tables to read or write, the women knit 
or embroider. If it happens to be the Feast of the Supreme 
Being they chaunt a hymn of Vigée. They dance the Car- 
magnole with full chorus music, to the air S72 vous aimez la 
danse, or the Marsellaise. 

In the Madelonnettes the old aristocracy are detained, and 
there they live, a counterfeit presentment of their former exist- 
ence:—same visits of ceremony, same leaving of cards. The 
ci-devant lieutenant of police, in his powdered wig, well var- 
vished shoes, and hat under his arm, waits on the ci-devant 
ministers Latour du Pin, Saint-Priest, then Boulainvilliers, 
then the ci-devant councillors of Parliament. Laving returned 
home, the ci-devant ministers and councillors come in great 
state and return the visit. They all support their old followers, 
as erewhile they kept up their horses, lacqueys, dogs, &c. 
The ladies are careful not to appear with red eyes on the 
morning of their execution, and the princess of St. Maurice 
7 requested to quit the arms of a friend, smilingly answered, 

Jh, my goodness ! this resembles college life.” 

lhe poor actors, whose misfortune it was to wear the red 
cap on the wrong ear, found their mimic palaces, squares of 
old cities, and canvas dungeons, changed for real stone 
enclosures ; but they did not forget the many lessons of forti- 
tude and magnaninity they had themselves given to the public. 
Saint Prix, on occasion of an epidemic in the prison, makes 
all his fellow prisoners take a regular series of exercises twice 
a day, sketches the house of the charitable gaoler Vaubertrand 
in the intervals, and when he has nothing to do he sweeps the 
room, crying out, “Ol, wretched Linperor! who would have 
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ever thought you would be obliged to handle a broom! 
When his fellow lodger, Duchemin, ci-devant attorney-general, 
falls dangerously ill, he watches three nights by his bed-side, 
and gives him his drinks and medicine. 

Fleury, with tears in lis eyes, sees his grandchild, who has 
approached the prison to wish him good morning, driven away 
by the Gens d’armes ; by his side La Rochelle is running over 
with drollery. Saint Fal, thinking of his aged father, bursts 
out a-weeping, while Vanhove the younger exerts all his powers 
to amuse his companions. Dazincourt spends his leisure 
hours in amusing de petit ange, the child of the kind gaoler, 
and makes little cats, asses, dogs, and birds, for him out of 
cards. At times he gives that hearty laugh that so often 
delighted his public, now alas no more. He laughs at others, 
he laughs at himself, and gaily reasons in good set terms ; 
‘Let them keep in durance, emperors, kings, tyrants, dukes, 
and marquises, [ don’t object; but that a poor sans-culotte 
like myself should be found in their company, is the height of 
injustice.” 

We regret want of space for the affairs of the academy of 
fine arts and David’s successful attacks on it. 

Voltaire, reading Rousseau’s Social Contract, felt a strong 
wish to get down, run on four feet, and live the free and un- 
sophisticated life laid out by nature: the chiefs of the republic 
seemed under the same kind of spell. All the sweetening and 
enlivening influences arising from literature and the arts, the 
result of the ceaseless exertions and the happy mental inspir- 
ations of the gifted children of genius for four thousand 
years, were to see their power extinguished, and themselves 
banished from the ordinary course of human existence. We 
were to ignore and disuse the products of the talents, genus, 
and industry of a hundred generations of ancestors, and go 
back to a state of nature (i.e.) ignorance and rudeness. Bar- 
barism was to be left an heirloom to future generations. 
Knowledge and skill in the department of art were to fade 
from men’s minds, and ooze out at their finger ends ; and with 
a view to this consummation, one and a-half million of livres 
were spent in the destruction of monuments and_bas-reliefs, 
especially if any souvenir of royalty was connected with them. 

Of course it was not permissible in such an order of things 
to wear fine clothes, and see a free, equal, and fraternal fellow 
man in rags, even though he made no exertion to get out of 
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them. And who would dare to have two coats while our 
soldiers were half naked ? Scarce any one under the rank of 
proconsuls but felt a shivering the first day of a new suit : 
hear the comic fears of the sanguinary Lebon on the occasion 
of new clothes being ordered by his mother for him. 


«It is now eight days since I have been atArras. I fear that on 
my appearance I shall have some difficulties with my mother. You 
know that she is getting made for me a new coat of superfine cloth, 
a silken waistcoat, and a breeches of the same stuff. At the first 
proposal, though confounded, I did not dare to object, the purchase 
having been already effected. I allowed my measure to be taken, but 
believe me, I have not slept for ten nights in succession, owing to this 
unlucky dress. Me—a philosopher, a friend of humanity! me—to 
clothe myself so richly, while thousands of my fellow creatures clad 
in rags, are perishing with hunger! How could I at any future time 
enter their poor cabins in my bravery, and condole with their griefs ? 
How could I still plead the cause of the poor? How could I raise 
my voice against robberies by the rich, yet imitate their luxury and 
extravagance? How, &c. &c. &c.? These thoughts inces- 
santly pursue me, and I fear, not without reason, that some day I 
shall be eaten by remorse, if I transgress, and weakly condescen to 
the unthinking goodness of my mother.” A pity that such good 
sentiments should be uttered by a ruffian. 

So to be rich is to be criminal; poverty is a duty,—misery, pru- 
dence. Sansculotterie reigns with undivided sway. A little straw 
in her sabots, a little eau-de-vie in her pitcher, a heel of a loaf for her 
repast ; and in order to protest against the petits soupers of the 
ancient regime rendered sacred by the wit and judgment of the old 
French Society, she employs fraternal suppers to be enjoyed, laid out 
in the muddy streets.” 


Tricolored flames are painted on each house with a kind of 
sign-board colored in blue, white, and red, adorned with cocks 
and red caps, and containing the names and ages of the 
inliabitants—men, women, and children. Side by side is the 
inscription— Unity, Liberty, and Equality, or Death. Tables 
are laid in the channel for six thousand men. All the dwellers 
of the same house are at the one table, husband, wife, lover 
and beloved, the labourer, the grisette, riches stammering 
through apprehension, poverty made insolent by contact with 
his wealthy neighbour. By the red light of flaring candles on 
ricketty tables, the wine of the rich circulates, affording occa- 
sions of jacobin toasts. Roisterers meander the entire length 
of a street, touching glasses and drinking toasts at various 
tables to the busts of Marat and Lepelletier, or to the images of 
L Ami du Peuple in the niches where formerly the statues of 
the Virgin and Curio smiled pityingly on the passers by. 
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At last they get drunk, abuse, and beat each other; and even 
let their fists fall on the faces of the fish wives, ‘ bacchanals of 
this bloody Sparta.” . 

The destruction or dispersion of fine old furniture, of objects 
of vertu,old beir-looms, family papers, pictures and engravings, 
in Paris, and through the other cities and the old chateaux, 
was beyond conception. We select a few names among the 
nobility who suffered in being plundered of precious collections 
handed from father to son through many generations. Several 
of these gentlemen, anxious to emigrate to save their lives, 
lingered to guard these priceless treasures, and sometimes lost 
both in consequence. ‘The Duc de Chabot, Due de Calonne, 
the Comte de Vaudreuil, the Due de Luynes, the Duc de 
Montmorency, the Maréchal de Segur, the Duc de Brissac, 
the Barons de Bensenval, de Lenoir, de Breteuil, de Dufresnoi, 
de Pellétier, de Dutartre, de Morfontaine, de Courmont, de 
Yhalut de Verin, de Saint-Moris, de la Reymiére, de Coupry 
Dupré, Madame Saurin, &c., thus lost their priceless collections. 
All the treasures of France—Royal, noble, Catholic, feudal, 
were condemned by the decrees which abolished every emblem, 
Royal, feudal, or religious, and devoted them to the auctioneer’s 
hammer and consequent dispersion, or to the crucible, the 
faggot, or the sledge.” 

If a detachment of Bleus had refuge in an old chateau, 
they would tear down sculptured woodwork to make a fire ; 
they would remove a window-frame with its stained glass, and 
take it to pieces for the sake of the lead; they would take 
away the leads of the roof, and thus leave the wall 
to destruction. The enlightened patriots burned 100,000 
crowns’ worth of pictures in the great square of Nantes ; 
‘enjoyed the show, and danced around the stake.” So 
many rare books, engravings, works of art in metals, &c., were 
destroyed for having some religious, feudal, or royal emblem 
stamped on them, that it would be wonderful if many a col- 
lector of rare books, or many an antiquarian did not die of in- 
tolerable grief. 

The former state of society existing no longer, those at the 
head of affairs felt it necessary to provide for the instruction of 
their youth. So it was rendered obligatory on parents to send 
their children at a very early age to public schools, where the 
very primers, newly organised of course, dealt in abstract 
principles, based on the Rights of Man; Le pev-PLE FRAN- 

CAIS CON-VAIN-CU formed an early spelling exercise. 
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The child scarcely able to read, had to study a catechism, 
the first question of which was, “ What do you understand by 
the word ovrizEN ?”’ Another thus commenced, “ Dear child, 
you know your letters, you can now form them into words, 
vou have read and understood the rights of a man and a citizen, 
&e.” The Republican Catechism of the citizen Lachabeaussiére, 
asked the child, ‘who are you?” and furnished him with 
this answer In metre :— 

“ Homme libre et pensant, né pour hair les rois, 
N’aimer que mes egaux, et servir ma patrie, 
Vivre de mon travail, ou de mon industrie, 
Abhorrer I’esclavage, et me submitter aux lois,” * 


A juvenile story of the citizen Treville, adapted to the 
spirit of the time, was very popular. Young Hmlian, 18 
months old, is so tender-hearted, that he offers part of his bread 
to the Chinese figures on the screen. Being taken to Ver- 
sailles, he sees the young prince playing with his little dog, 
Moufflet, and wishes to join in the sport ; but a ¢ruculent min- 
tom, thrusts him back. He enters on a careful study of the 
catechism in consequence, finds his own position in the social 
scale, and afterwards calls the King nothing but Lowes Capet. 
Jn going over the medallions of French history, he never forgets 
to buffet with his little fist, Clovis, Clothaire, Childebert, Char- 
les IX., erying out to each, “ Messan (mechant).” He is seized 
with consumption, but insists on being borne to the first Fete 
de Raison, and there joins in the chaunt, ** Addons, enfants de 
la patrie.’ He is very ill on his return, but insists on hear- 
ing about the state of public affairs, the progress of the fron- 
tier wars, and particularly Bailly’s trial. ‘‘ Is he not going to 
the guillotine?” said he to his mother. “‘ Yes, my child.” ‘‘ He 
deserves it richly ;” and the little Zimzdian dies, his only regret 
being, that he must quit mamma, and not be allowed to do 
auy good for his country. So the little Hmddians uot carried 
off by consumption, cry out, “ Instead of going in a body to 
Mass, we will repair to the drill; instead of studying the 
Gospel, we will apply ourselves to the Rights of Man. Our 





* The Catechism of Elementary Morality necessary for youth of both 
sexes, goes on in this edifying style: ‘* Young Citizen, you who know 
pile man and a citizen, and the constitutional act, tell me, 

Sia 8 précautions, qu’ une femme duit prendre, lursqwelle s'uper- 
cuit guelle est enceinte 2” 
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catechism shall be the constitution ; our confessionals the 
guard-rooms; and instead of accusing ourselves of our own 
faults, we will keep a sharp eye on the faults of others.” 

On the night of the 16th of Jaly, 1798, the funeral pro- 
cession of Marat had place. His putrifying corpse, naked 
from the waist upwards, was accompanied by his bath, his ink- 
stand, and a child, who leaning over the body held a flambeau 
in one hand and a civic crown in the other. On the bier, 
which was borne by twelve men, incense was kept burning, 
and when it was exhausted, they had it supplied by some resin 
obtained from a grocer’s. A tempestuous night looked on 
the miserable procession ; and as they wound along the quays, 
the flashes of lightning and the red reflections of the torches 
from the Seine gave appropriate lurid light to the solemnity. 
Considering the mischief the man wrought and the wholesale 
murders of which he was the instigator, we might naturally 
look for colossal proportions in the designs or aspirations of 
the remorseless destroyer, but our authors see only the ran- 
corous jealousy of the physician without practice—(he had made 
his studies as surgeon)—of the unsuccessful writer, and the 
neglected inventor, His idea of war was carried out by a 
body of bravoes lying in wait for travellers near cross roads ; 
and the arms beyond which his invention could not rise, were 
muffs of a certain fashion, a substitute for the ancient buckler, 
and poignards of a certam form. His brain was of such 
straightened dimensions, that as the people allowed themselves 
to be guillotined for a few days, he thought the game might 
be safely played for two years. 

Robespierre they look on as a rhetorician, a manufacturer of 
phrases, a clever parliamentary tactician, a man skilful in 
seizing on opportunities, a valet of Rousseau, copying his dis- 
courses from his master’s books, plagiarising his utopias of 
virtue, a vain man taking pleasures in the number of his own 
portraits, painted, engraved, and sculptured, a fanatic in self 
worship, and whose only enduring pedestal is his incorrupti- 
bility. Hints are thrown out even of this standing ground 
being insecure, but we have no room for the arguments 
alleged. 

We are treated with a picture of the gradual descent of the 
people from christian belief to atheism or the mere worship of 
Reason and Nature, the object of the latter cultus being a 
ballet nymph with red Phrygian bonnet, slight and succinct 
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drapery, placed on an altar pike in hand. Fancy such a 
creature on the high altar of Notre Dame, and her worshippers 
mimicking the courtiers of Belshazzar, the holy vessels of the 
Jewish Temple replaced by the still more sacred vessels of the 
Catholic worship, and eau de vie, and tobacco smoke issuing 
out of short pipes, presenting the wine and odoriferous incense 
of Babylon. 

However, the scandals and disorders inseparable from the 
fetes of this new and easily practised superstition, began to 
infuse some serious remorseful feeling into the hearts of the 
ruling powers. After debating about devoting these niches 
where formerly stood the images of St. Mary Magdalen, St. 
Genevieve, St. Sulpicius, &c., to the deification of Maternal 
or Filiat Love, Patriotism, Courage, Equality, Beneficence, it 
was at last concluded, that there existed in some remote region 
of space an Erre Supreme, who as far as their minds could ap- 
proach the idea, might as well not be there at all, for they 
concluded that he took as little interest in the affairs of men, 
as the deity of Epicurus himself. Robespierre, as every one 
knows, inaugurated the Féte d Etre Supréme ; he had a great 
opportunity for personal display in acting the role of high 
priest. 

Poor Doctor Guillotin, when he invented his machine, little 
foresaw the success which his patent instrument would obtain. 
A satire of the time puts these words in his mouth when re- 


commending his humane piece of mechanism to the executive 
powers. 


«So many patients have died under my hands, that I may boast 
without vanity, of being better acquainted with the modes of exit 
from this world of ours than any man in the profession. I have suc- 
ceeded in inventing, with the aid of my moashinist, the delightful in- 
strument you behold. Under the stage is placed a barrel organ, 
filled with the most lively airs, such as, Ma Commére quand je danse, 
or Adieu donc, dame Frangaise, or Bonsoir la Compagnie, bonsoir, 
bonsoir, la Compagnie. The performer having arrived, takes his 
position between these two columns: he is requested to lay his head 
on the wooden pillow, that he may the better enjoy the ravishing 
sounds that arise from the organ; and the head is so neatly sepa- 
rated from the body that it is some time before it thoroughly rea- 
lizes the fact. However, conviction is brought by the applause which 
resounds from all quarters of the public place.’” 


A scorpion or spider preserved in spirits or amber is not a 
pleasant object of sight, but to students of natural history 
such things are of some use. ‘he verses which follow occupy 


the same position in the history of human crime and error. 
34 
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Monsieur Guillotin, 
Ce grand médécin, 
Que l’amour du prochain 
Oceupe sans fin— 

Un papier en main, 
S’avance soudain ; 
Prend Ia parole enfin, 


Et, d’un air bénin I ‘ ' 
«‘ En revant a la Sourdine, 
J’ai fait un machine, 
Tralalala, lalala, lala, lalala, lala, lalala, 
Qui met les tétes a bas. 





C’est un Coup que |’ on regoit 
Avant qu’on se doute : 
A peine on s’en apercoit 
Car on n’y voit goutte. 
Un certain ressort caché, 
Tout-a-coup é@tant laché, 
Fait tomber, ber, ber, 
Fait sauter, ter, ter, 
Fait tomber, 
Fait sauter, 
Fait voler le téte ; 
C’est bien plus honnéte. 


It was intended at first that the executions should be held 
outside tlie city, and care taken that the people should not 
approach too near the scene of action; in fact it was to be as 
rare and solemn a proceeding as the most sincere philanthro- 
pist of modern times could desire. No one need be told of 
ne horrible continuity of the punishment during the reign of 

rror. 

Charles Henry Sanson, the chief minister of this machine, 
counted sires and grandsires in the office of public executioner 
up to the year 1684. And Fouquier Tinville, sitting before a 
table in a large hall with the public accuser on his left, and 
three judges on his right, all in plumed hats, and the jury 
seated at two tables, and a certain person watching the pro- 
ceedings on the part of the committee of public safety,—all 
these daily attended to receive the unfortunate creatures 
brought in carts from remote parts of France, drenched with 
rain or half frozen, to hold a mockery of a trial on them, and 
to furnish Mr. Sanson’s instrument with fifty or sixty daily 
victims to the cruelty and fears of the rulers of the hour. 
Admitting that an indoor philanthropic utopian of that 
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period, was kept ignorant of the outward miseries, debaucheries, 
and murders, legal or illegal, how delightful would be his waking 
dreams. “ Cincinnatus, Aristides, Epaminondas, Las Casas, 
Numa Pompilius, Regulus, the Younger Gracchus, Confucius, 
King Alfred, and their wives, Cornctia, Portia, Ligeria, Aspa- 
sia (?),—all living in community, tilling their fields, milking 
their cows, and keeping a shop or two of bare necessaries : 
no Kings, no Priests, no Magistrates. Nearly all commerce 
will consist of exchange, and the only money in use, a Phry- 
gian cap or a cow, stamped on a round piece of leather. 

The matrons, as in the days of Penelope, will weave their 
husbands’ and children’s clothes; almost everything needful 
be made within the household; and if a man cannot find op- 
portunity to fashion his sabots at home, he will fold up a hare- 
skin vest, lay it on a shelf in the forum, labelling it with the 
name of the article wanted, and come every morning till he 
finds the exchange effected. The community work from 9 
A.M. to 3 P.M., and then a Lacedemonian dinner is laid out 
under the trees that run down the centre of the street ; and 
the evening is spent in wise conversation on the part of the 
aged, and in musical, vocal, or athletic exercises practised by 
the youth of both sexes. Young Fadius, feeling an exposition 
of marriage on him, begs the senate to provide him with a 
help-mate, himself being no way particular as to the individual : 
it is done, man and woman announce before the circle of sages 
that they are satisfied, aud will continue to live in unity as 
long as they find their dispositions suited to each other. 

The only inconvenience dreaded is, that in consequence of 
the length of life to be looked for in Utopia, the number of 
inhabitants will be soon out of proportion with the limits of 
the district—no one dying till he hes seen 150 summers at 
least. However, a partial remedy will be found in the lectures 
given once every decade by Miss Martineau and Rev. Mr. 
Malthus, in consequence of which there will be found only 
two children, generally a boy and girl, in each family. Well, 
let the evil day come! there is abundance of unoccupied land 
in Central Africa, the American Prairies, the Pampas, and the 
Bog of Allen. All the world may be filled to the uncomforta- 
ble point about the year 6666 of the Republic, but there is 
hg in dwelling on disagreeable contingencies so far 

istant, 
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Doubtlessly there were many among the _regenerators of 
1798, whose wishes for the happiness and well-being of their 
kind were genuine and fervent: but they forgot that man was 
a creature falien from original justice, prone to evil, and feel- 
ing constant need of assistance from Above, to enable him to 
discharge bis duty to his Creator, and his fellow-creatures, 
They forgot that in consequence of our fallen state, we are 
here in a state of probation, labouring for a lasting state of 
happiness, not attainable till we pass from earth. They shut 
their eyes to the fact of owing any share of their present hap- 
piness, or enjoyment, or security in their property, to the influ. 
ence of the Christian Faith, through which, such civilization, 
good manners, brotherly love, mutual confidence, and morality, 
as we possess, exist, and flourish. They trusted mere human 
reason for everything ; they made no Roa for the selfish 
and animal instincts of human nature. Like ignorant and 
self-confident chemists, not availing themselves. of the know- 
lege Bap and bequeathed to them by their predecessors, 
they rashly experimented with dangerous and unknown mate- 
rials, whose explosion scattered misery and destruction among 
themselves and their ill-fated countrymen. | 











Art. Il.—INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Catalogue du Concours Universal de 1856, Paris. 


International Exhibitions form a most characteristic feature 
of the nineteenth century. Under the classic roof of the 
fairy-like palgge of 1851, all civilized nations learned to mea- 
sure alike the status of their science and the quality of their 
artistic genius. Grand in its conceptions, comprehensive in 
its domain, gigantic in its proportions, and unrivalled in the 
universality of its objects and effects, the Exhibition of 1851 
is a lasting monument of the grasp of intellect of him who 
conceived it, and of the greatness of the United Kingdom. 

We are not now concerned with the purely scientific, purely 
mechanical, or purely artistic elements of that great event, and 
merely wish to rivet attention on the fact that the Agricultural 
Section of the Exhibition perhaps exercised a greater effect on 
the general material progress of mankind than was produced 
by any other department. As modes of advancing agriculture, 
cattle shows justly rank high in public estimation. The great 
shows of the National Agricultural Societies of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, have familiarized improved stock, as 
well as approved implements of tillage and farm machinery, to 
the farmers of the United Kingdom. The English Agricultural 
Sdciety, with its enormous resources, has, in a pre-eminent 
degree, produced this effect. Though not the oldest, it has 
been the most potent lever ever employed for placing agricul- 
ture in the path of progress, and the most active agent that 
has ever distributed the advantages of science among the tillers 

of the soil. The shows of this Society, speaking as they do 
to the senses, have taught lessons of applied science to thousands 
who would otherwise fei remained in utter ignorance of her 
advantages. Stimulated to the utmost by keen and well-directed 
competition, the English manufacturers, a wealthy and skilful 
class, have reduced agricultural machine making to a scientific 
oeirasg which is truly astonishing; and the shows of the 
yal —— Society of England, for some years past, 
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have presented implements of a variety and style, which would 
appear fabulous if predicted by a sage a generation or two ago. 

Hence it is that the agricultural section of the world’s fair 
of 1851 did not present to the advanced agricultural classes, 
who had been in the habit of attending the Annual Cattle 
Shows of this great Society, the same startling and marvellous 
interest that, in common with other departments, it possessed 
for the great mass of the people. 

To argue, however, that the Exhibition of 1851, in 
an agricultural point of view, was superior, beyond com- 
parison, to any previous one, is a work of supererogation. 
It is true live stock was not embraced in the Catalogue of 1851 ; 
but millions visited Hyde Park who seldom or never saw a 
Cattle Show; and, above all, foreigners were enabled to see 
the state of perfection to which we had brought agricultural 
mechanics, and returned home, conscious of the backward 
condition of continental agriculture, and determined, as we 
know from subsequent experience, to turn to useful account 
the lesson which they had received. Well, therefore, may that 
accurate observer, M. Lavergue, remark, “that what caused 
nvost surprise to the immense concourse of the curious from 
all parts of the world was the agricultural developement: dis- 
played in those departments of the Exhibition set apart for 
bas nya of husbandry.” 

t remained, however, for the comprehensive mind of that 
most illustrious among modern statesmen, Napoleon IIL., to 
give completeness to International Exhibitions. The great 
undertaking of 1851 could only be viewed as a mammoth 
bazaar. The Agricultural Section, for instance, wanted the 
element of competition which is the very life of all our Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions. Napoleon III., in the International 
Concourse of 1855, supplied this element, and thus crowned 
with success that cosmopolitan undertaking. The liberal prizes 
offered, and, in a still greater degree, the channel presented to 
him for pushing an extensive and lucrative sale, induced the 
English manufacturer to compete with the French machinist 
on his own soil ; and “ to carry into the heart of France (as the 
present Speaker of the House of Commons remarks, in his 
report on this subject to the Board of Trade) and to display 
before the eyes of hundreds of thousands of spectators those 
evidences of the skill of our machine makers, placed in imme- 
diate contrast with the works of their competitors, from all 
quarters of: the world.” 
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The Agricultural Section of the- Exhibition of 1851 was 
more local than that of 1855. In quantity and quality the 
farm implements and machines of 1851 surpassed those of 
1855. The Hyde Park Bazaar made the agricultural world 
acquainted with the Reaping Machine, through the enterprise 
of a citizen of the United States, who deserves a niche in the 
temple of honorable notoriety for having brought one across 
the broad Atlantic. The Palace of 1851 brought into the 
world’s capital the agricultural skill of nations for the universal 
good. All countries shared in the advantages, but the British 
Empire shared in those advantages in a far greater degree than 
any other country. Conscious, then, of our own superiority, 
it might be surmised we would rest upon our honors, and leave 
others to reap the fruit of the crystal harvest. Not so, how- 
ever; we rather have been cheered on in the current of progres- 
sion and improvement by the laudable desire of rendering 
ourselves more and more worthy of being recognised at the 
head of civilized nations. In some branches of art we derived 
instruction from the products of other nations at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851; but in agriculture, the mother of all arts, 
we established, beyond question, our own superiority. The 
agricultural skill of the machinists of France and England was 
not measured by the mathematical accuracy of a dynamometer 
in 1851; but the contrast was so striking, and our superiority 
so apparent, that dynamic indications were not required to 
ae conviction to-the mind of the foreigner. 

The French Government, not satisfied with the general 
statements which reached their country in reference to the 
supetior excellence of ovr agricultural machinery, as elicited 
at the Industrial Exhibition of 1851, wisely determined to 
make the Agricultural Section of the Concourse of 1855 a 
complete indication of the skill of the different nations; and 
accordingly an “International Jury,” composed of twenty 
amateur and professional agriculturalists, was appointed to 
carry out a series of tests in which science and practice were 
happily united. This Jury was presided over by that distin- 
guished agronome, Count de Gasparin ; it had Evelyn Denison, 
present Speaker of the House of Commons, and then President 
of the English Agricultural Society, as Vice-President ; and 
included such men as Boussingault, Barral, of France; and 
Professor Wilson and Mr. Amos, O.8., from England. 
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We will not now dwell, in technical detail, on the trials 
which were conducted at Trappes by the Jury, nor criticise the 
faulty classification unfortunately adopted by the French, 
and in consequence of which thrashing machines, oat-bruisers, 
&c., were removed from the scrutiny of the Jury of Agricul- 
ture. We will, therefore, merely bring under the notice of 
the reader the result of the trial of different varieties of the 
plough, one of the oldest, most general, and useful of agri- 
cultural implements. 

We may remark that the merits of a plough are now-a-days 
judged by the quality of the work and the amount of motive 

power expended in drawing the implement through the soil, as 
indicated by an instrument called a dynamometer. 

The dynamometer used at Trappes was the one manufactured 
by Mr. Bentall, which, according to Mr. Amos, is imperfect 
when used with ploughs of light draft, asit gives the resistance 
of such ploughs too small. ‘This arises from the driving 
dise-plate having in its centre a hole, which, though of no 
consequence when ploughs are used on heavy land, yet, when 
used with ploughs of small resistance on light land, the spring 
of the dynamometer is not compressed enough to keep the 
driving-dise clear of the hole.* 

The comparative resistance of the most successful ploughs 
of the different countries stood thus :— 


Howard, Bedford, England, ... one 2°6 
Grignon Agricultural School, France, ... 4°4: 
Belgium, ove oes dee 60 
Canada, ‘ke adi ‘he 77 
Austria, its ous ae 10°1 
The Thaér Plough, Saxony, ... bei 16°2 


This table is a striking commentary on the state of agricul- 
tural mechanics in the different nations of Europe. Howard’s 
may, without fear of offending any of the other distinguished 
machinists of England, be looked upon as the type of a class 
of ploughs which approach perfection very closely. The 
Grignon Agricultural School has long been celebrated for 
being the manufactory of the best ploughs on the continent ; 
and the Thaér Plough takes its name from the celebrated Von 
Thaér, one of the mast renowned professors of agriculture in 


Kurope. Now, making all allowance for the short coming of 








* Journal, Royal Agricultural Society of England, vol. 17, p. 39. 
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the dynamometer, and for the fact that the mould-board on 
Thaér’s plough was probably set at a more obtuse angle than 
the inventor even contemplated, we may safely conclude that 
the Saxon plough causes a lamentable waste of horse-power, 
and renders the cultivation of the soil exceedingly expensive, 
and thus curtails the profits of the farmer very considerably. 
If we suppose, what is not unlikely, that Saxony will, ere long, 
have gradually either adopted the English plough, or engrafted 
its leading peculiarities on the native implement, this waste of 
power will be economised, or, in other words, the number of 
horses will be considerably diminished, and the farmer enriched 
ina corresponding degree ; and what, in a politico-philosophical 
view of the question, is more important, a quantity of grain, 
at present consumed by horses, will become available for human 
food. If space permitted we might readily prove by statistics 
how much Saxony may be annually enriched by this means ; 
but it is enough for our present purpose to state, generally, that 
every nation of continental Kurope would be considerably 
enriched by adopting English farm machinery, and, no doubt, 
have already been vastly benefited by this means. And, if it 
be asked by what agency has this great result been achieved, 
the answer most assuredly is, the International Exhibitions. 
The Exhibition of 1851 must therefore be classed as a jubilee 
of progress in every department of human industry, and more 
particularly in agriculture. A terrible event in European 
politics cemented a relation, at once friendly and auspicious, 
between England and France—the two nations which may be 
said to have given modern science to the entire world, but 
which had for centuries been in deadly strife. The bloody 
conflict was superseded in 1851 by a friendly rivalry in the 
peaceful arts and sciences. The approach thus made in friendly 
relationship was advanced by the International Exhibition of, 
a : = a friendly reception accorded by the English in 
aa aioe tire nation was more than cordially responded 
od v9 ; and thus an alliance has been formed between the 

0 nations, which, for the sake of agricultural progress, if for 
no other, we confidently hope will never be disturbed. Well 
be» Mr. Evelyn Denison say, that ‘such a result alone would 

e hc all the labor and all the cost of both Exhibitions.” 

cee ete by the success of the agricultural section of the 
exhibition of 1855, the Emperor of the French, with his 
usual sagacity and liberality, decided on holding in 1856, a 
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purely agricultural international exhibition, an event which is, 
beyond all dispute, the most memorable in the annals of agri- 
culture. It was conceived in a spirit of unprecedented bold. 
ness. Agriculture was at that time, as it is now, in a state of 
intensity of development. The cry of progress finds a re- 
sponse in every intelligent mind. Manual labor is being dis- 

nsed with in the ruder processes, and its place economically 
supplied by other motive power; while the mind of the work- 
ing man, guided by increased intelligence, is directed to more 
renumerative, though less laborious operations. The horse again 
is beingsuperseded by the never-failing, never-tiring Steam En- 
gine. Cattle, sheep, and swine are produced in such perfec. 
tion, and with such aptitude, to early maturity, that they 
command almost fabulous prices. Such was the state of agri- 
culture when Napoleon. III. announced his intention of hold- 
ing a universal agricultural concourse. Some feared, and others 
doubted the practicability of such au undertaking. For ex- 
ample one whispered, ‘‘ Colonel Towneley won’t send across the 
water an animal worth £1000 ;” but Master Butterly did cross 
the Channel and won the highest prize ever gained by such an 
animal, and was at the same time, purchased by an Australian 
Pollok—Mr. Ware of Camperdown—for 1,200 guineas! 

In short, this, which strictly speaking was the first fairly uni- 
versal international agricultural exhibition, was as successful as 
the Emperor could have desired ; the event, which inspired 
many with increased confidence in him, was a master-stroke of 
statesmanship, and displayed a master-mind, when viewed in 
the comprehensiveness and universality of its bearings, and still 
more so when we consider its immediate effects on French agri- 
culture, by presenting to French farmers, a panoramic view of 
the perfections and imperfections of the live stock, and im- 
plements of almost all civilized nations, 

It is difficult to convey a correct notion of this, the greatest 
of cattle shows. Prizes to the amount of £7000 were awarded, 
besides a very large number of medals. The best way of con- 
veying an idea of its magnitude, is, by contrasting it with the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, held last 
July, at Chester, admittedly the largest show ever held on 


British soil. 
Paris, 1856. Chester, 1858. 
Value of Prizes awarded .,. £7,000. £3,480. 
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Paris, Chester. 
3 No. No. 
Entries—Live Stock we =: 2757. 1193. 
» in lements and } 6743. 8516. 
arm produce 
»  Pisciculture Sf 51. _ 
ToraL 9551. 4709. 


The International Cattle Show of 1856, calls for a brief 
notice at our hands, partaking as we did, of all its leading fea- 
tures of pleasure and instruction. The reader will remember that 
the “Windsor” was chartered to convey the “ Irish Contingent” 
from the North Wall, Dublin, to Havre, a seaport in the north 
of France, in April, 1856. The “Contingent” embraced an 
interesting group, of many of whom we are unwilling to speak. 
There were Mr. L. E. Foot, and Dr. Waller—the gifted 
Slingsby, joint honorary secretaries of that great national Institu- 
tion,the Royal Dublin Society, which whatever may have been its 
short comings, is latterly displaying new and vigorous symp- 
toms of activity and usefulness ; of these two gentlemen we will 
only say that the human portion of the Contingent will long 
remember the sparkling wit and kindness of the one, and the 
urbanity of the other, who has since become a Vice-President 
of the Society, with which his name has long been honorably 
identified. Macaulay, in his life of Hastings, says, that life on 
board the old boats, sailing to and from East. India, was re- 
markable for creating those friendships which emanate from 
flirtation as well as of bitter hatred. e can only say in re- 
ference to the voyage of the Windsor,that there was the great- 
est conviviality, and good feeling, and fellowship, without any 
of the unpleasantness which the immortal essayist ascribes to 
the old eastern voyages. 

No sooner was Havre reached in safety,and the vessel moored, 
than the government officials came on board to make the 
necessary examination ; and as we approached the quay, we were 
literally besieged with bare-headed emissaries from the hotels. 
Happening to know the language of our native country, we 
were very much entertained at one or two scenes between these 
emissaries and some of the herds in charge of Irish stock. A 
fracas between a very doubtful looking character, and the 
herd,as far as we remember,of the Right Honorable the Karl of 
Clancarty,was particularly amusing. Pat—an exceedingly good 
care-taker—responded to the interrogations of the bland 
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French waiter in true Geelic words, accent, and gesticulation. 
Each believing the other was only heaping on him some disa- 
greeable epithets, became so excited that, 

So high the contest rose, 

From words they would have come to blows, 
had they not been interrupted. 

The unpleasantness of the viséover—and by the way, we think 
the inconvenience of the French passport system has been 
grossly exaggerated—and the necessary steps taken for the 
safety and comfort of the stock, a very large number of the 
contingent dined at a table d’hote, in a half-English, half- 
French hotel. Though not an adept in the gastronomic art, 
we may be permitted to remark, that in our various excursions 
we never partook of a better dinner. It was a happy com- 
promise between the too heavy dinners of this country, and the 
too ridiculous dinners of first-class hotels, and fashionable 
society in Paris. 

After a night at Rouen, a forenoon examining its noble old 
cathedral and objects of interest, we proceed to Paris by a most 
charming route, including a fine view of the sloping vineyards. 
Paris is reached, with the countless objects of entertainment, 
instruction and amusement, which it affords. Everything is 
charming, gay, and captivating. Whirl on with the speed of 
imagination, to the palace on which we want to philosophize, 
and lo! the’Irish Contingent started too soon. Well, 
what of that. The French authorities make the most complete 
arrangements for housing and feeding the stock till the Palace 
of Industry is open for their reception. We cannot withhold 
our humble meed of praise to the French on this occasion. M. 
Money de Mornay, the minister of agriculture, and every sub- 
ordinate, down to the French caretaker, seemed animated with 
a devotedness to the undertaking, and inspired with the spirit 
of the Emperor, and looked upon its success or failure as 
involving the honor of France, An undertaking so well com- 
menced, and so enthusiastically executed, as the International 

Cattle Show of 1856, will always prove successful. Those 
petty jealousies, which are the curse of many of our home 
societies, would not be tolerated by the vigorous minds who 
dictate in the Councils of Louis Napoleon. All was harmony 
and unanimity,and cliqaes were incompatable with the active and 
efficient manner in which the entire machinery was thrown into 
and kept in motion. The right men seemed to be selected for 
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the right places, without regard to family connections; a 
practice which must gradually force itself into general use in 
these countries by the voice of public opinion. Theshow was 
held in a structure in keeping with its magnitude and dignity. 
When the International Exposition of 1855, was matured, a 
company was at once formed for erecting a permanent edifice 
to be used for the quinquiennial exhibitions of French manufac- 
ture, which take place in Paris, as well as for cattle shows, &c. 
It isa noble building situated in the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees, the palace is rectangular, with projecting pavilions at 
the four corners, and the middle of the north and south sides. 
The north side has been gorgeously decorated with sculpture, 
by some of the first artists in France. Fancy you are making 
your entrée on the opening day, Ist June, 1856, by the 
principal entrance, fromthe charming avenue just, named, through 
the pavilion on the north side. The eye was irresistibly attract- 
ed by the exquisitely grouped flowers that ornament the central 
part of the building, which on this occasion, was converted 
into a well designed piece of pleasure-ground. Galleries sup- 
ported by iron pillars, ran round the entire building, and were 
devoted to instruments d’interieur de la ferme,farm produce, &c. 
underneath the gallaries temporary cattle stands were arranged, 
each animal having adeyuate room, and as much comfort as 
could beexpected. Fancy, reader, that you ascend at noon toacon- 
spicuous part of the galleries, and you behold the most remark- 
able scene ever before witnessed—a scene which fills a reflecting 
mind with deep emotion. There are flowers and plants from 
every clime, “ bearing solid masses of blossom of every tint, and 
of the most delicate fragrance; there is the constant play of 
the fountains among the shrubs, the refreshing trickling of the 
waters, and the lively songs of the birds from an aviary, pro- 
ducing such a scene as we are accustomed to look for only in 
descriptions of fairy land.”* Groups of fish in all stages of de- 
velopement from the spawn to the full-grown animal, added 
charms to the scene, while they illustrated the art of pisiculture, 
which has assumed considerable importance in our time. 
Cattle of all shapes, colors aud peculiarities, are within view, 
and what is more fraught with interest, is the remarkable dif- 
ferences produced in man’s external appearance, by climate 
and fashion. Man must have felt astonished at the phenome- 
na which he himself presented. We venture to say, that 





* Journal of Agriculture, for July, 1856. 
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such a medley of human beings, never did assemble together 
before, and probably never will again, - 

The immortal linguist, the late Cardinal Mezzofanti,would ut- 
terly fail in discoursing the various herds and shepherds whose 
languages were as embarrassing as those of Babel, “ House. 
hold Words,” of September 20th, 1856,thus describes the human 
aspect. of the scene—‘‘ There were Danes, and Schleswig 
Holsteiners, Dutch and Saxons, Swiss and Tyrolese, Austrians, 
Bavarians, Bohemians, Gallicians, and Hungarians; French 
Patois, from Bretagne to Auvergne, from Flanders to the 
Garonne; mixed with English Provincialism of every variety 
from Yorkshire to Devonshire; with Highland Scotch, and 
all sorts of Lrish to be heard between Galway. and Dublin Bay, 
* * = %* ‘There were the sounds of lowing and bleat- 
ing in many languages. Now a blast from a ‘Tyrolese horn, 
then a bang from the iron kettles which in Switzerland pass for 
bells; while, sprinkled among the ebbing and flowing crowd 
of visitors, such as usually fill the Boulevards on fine summer 
evenings, were priest-like Bretonnes with yellow oval visages, 
and long black tunics; Tyrolese dairymen,with white stockings, 
green breeches, short jackets, enormous calves (to their legs,) 
and steeple-crowned hats; French veal-oreeders in blue blouses 
and necklaces of prize medals; and Hungarian shepherds in 
Hussar jackets and white linen petticoats; to these might be 
added, Highlanders in kilts, and Irishmen in short frieze coats, 
never omitting the native sprig of shillelagh.” ‘These were all 
marshalled before the Imperial party, the most characteristic 
types of the different nations being introduced to them. We 
should say that the brawny Highlander in his kilt—and on 
this occasion it was worn bya couple of the finest men we ever 
beheld—presents as imposing and romantic a spectacle as the 
native of any other country. And notwithstanding all the 
sneers levelled at the Irish peasant, we know of no costume 
better suited fora laboring man than a smart frieze coat, short 
breeches, if he would only wear leggings to cover his shin-bones 
and stockings, and a blouse like the French peasant to maintain 
his garments clean, and give him more the air of business. 

But we must pass on to notice the success of the Irish Con- 
tingent, and the advantages that emanated from the Exhibition. 

An English gentleman who not long since acted as judge at 
one of our national shows said, that , aes was the land of 

“Short Horns ;” and if the Paris Exhibition can be relied 

upon as a fair data for forming an opiaion on the subject,it fully 
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realizes this assertion ; for as Mr, Foot* observes, ‘‘ Ireland 
obtained more prizes than England and Scotland, united, in 
proportion to the stock exhibited. England and Scotland ex- 
hibited seventy-eight animals in the short horn class, and 
obtained twenty prizes, or less than one prize for every four 
animals; Ireland exhibited twenty-one animals, and got nine 
prizes, or nearly one prize for every two animals. “ Of British 
exhibitors Lord Monck was perhaps the most successful. He 
entered four animals, got two second prizes, each value £46, a 
third prize, and an honorary certificate ; and we are in a posi- 
tion to say, that some of his animals sold for highly remuner- 
ative prices. Captain Ball had also reason to be satisfied with 
the success of his stock-—for besides the two respectable 
prizes (value £32) awarded him, his sales must have been rer 
munerative. He is said to have received £130 for one heifer, 
and £100 each for two others) We may feel a justifiable 
pride in these facts, which prove to demonstration that Irish 
farmers are as skilful breeders of short horns, the most 
valuable class of farm animals, as those of England or 
Scotland ; and they as iacontestably prove that. the Insh eqn- 
tingent honorably maintained the eclat of this great agricultural 
country. 

As regards the good effects that must have flowed from the 
exhibition, it were vain to attempt to pourtray them. Suffice 
it to point to the market opened up on the Continent to the 
Booths of England, the Moncks of Ireland, or the Douglasses 
of Scotland. It is enough to say that the United Kingdom 
carried away some £2,500 in money prizes—or that the Scotch 
exhibitors realized at least £10,000 by sales. These facts bring 
home conviction to the mind disposed to view things in the light 
of £ s.d., as to the permanent advantages of this great interna- 
tional undertaking. Then, look to France and the salutary 
influence of the exposition eludes the grasp of the statistician, 
Large importations of our stock have been supplanting, and 
will still further supplant the ill-conditioned and unthriving 
animals which are too prevalent; and the equally large im- 
portations of our implements and machines will speedily 
enhance the farmer’s profits, augment the annual produce, 
economize bread-stuffs, and increase the national wealth. And, 
again, the duty on English machines, prior to 1855, amounted 
to a prohibition, being twenty per cent. ad valorem ; this barrier 





* Journal, Royal Dublin Society, for July, 1857. 
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was partially broken down by an edict of the Emperor, dated 
September 6th, 1855, on the representation of the Jury of 
Agriculture; and thus by the revocation of pernicious and re- 
strictive laws a new impetus was given to agriculture in France, 

And if we look beneath the mere surface, we shall find a 
still higher cause of congratulation than the immediate material 
results accruing to either nation from great exhibitions. Old 
asperities have been partially if not wholly wiped away; the 
spirit of jealousy which previously had so often and so 
rancorously displayed itself, has been for ever crushed ; and in 
their place a healthy spirit of emulation has been engendered, 
and a riciprocal bond of mutual good feeling established. The 
treaties ratified by the sovereigns and theGovernments of the two 
nations have been endorsed by the people at large, a free trade 
in merchandize and a fresh interchange of idea among the 
various classes connected with the cultivation of the soil have 
been planted on the ruin of prohibitory laws, and absurd regula- 
tions, from which we may confidently expect that mankind 
will, in due time, reap a bountiful harvest. . 

In conclusion, we may briefly inquire how far it may be pru- 
dent to hold another of these International Cattle Shows ; when 
it ought to be held, and where it ought to be held. Already the 
Belgium Government has issued a circular, a copy of which lies 
before us, inviting English manufacturers to anInternational Show 
of Reaping Machines to be held this year near Brussels, which is 
a recognition of the benefits of such Exhibitions. But surely an 
“exhibition of one idea” as we have elsewhere styled this 
undertaking proposed by the Government of Belgium, is a mere 
farce, and cannot lead to great results. True, the fact that the 
reaping machine is fast coming into use, will stimulate British 
artizens ; but the sacrifice which they” are called {upon to 
make, appears utterly incommensurate with the advantages 
derivable from the exhibition of one solitary machine. Belgium 
is not unfavorably situated for a great central show ; England 
would liberally join another cosmopolitan fair, in a country so 
close to her shores as Belgium, and a country with which she 
has been so closely allied. France, too, in accordance with her 
universal genius, would equally engage in the*same work of 
progress. ‘The German States are also conveniently situated 
for lending powerful aid to the same good cause. It is, there- 
fore, to be regretted that the contemplated gathering convened 

for next harvest has not been conceived in a more comprehensive 
spirit, and it is equally unfortunate that there is scarcely time 
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now left to remedy the error... But, failing in rendering the 
Belgium agricultural concourse universal—and of this we dis- 
pair—we are of opinion that France is ripe for a repetition of 
the event of 756, and that it only requires‘ healthy agitation 
for renewing an event so ‘fraught with gladness” to the 
advocates of agricultural progress. Indeed Napoleon III. was so 
deeply impresed with the inestimable advantages likely to accrue 
to France from the concourse of 1856,that at its close he announ- 
ced his intention of holding similar exhibitionsin 1857 and 1858, 
and was thwarted in this idea byan unexpected and calamitousdis- 
ease which broke out among the cattle—a calamity which produ- 
ced a little dissatisfaction among exhibitors, but which bas since 
passed away. ‘The building, too, in which the show was held 
is at all times available for the same purpose; it could be 
fitted up at a month’s notice. » It is well known, too, that his 
majesty and many of the most influential land owners, and 
agriculturalists in France. have imported into that country a 
large number of pure bred animals from England,* and after a 
few years’ experience in breeding, they would naturally be glad 
not only for an infusion of fresh blood, but also for measuring 
their strength with British stock breeding. 

Nor must it be forgotten that great strides have been made 
in the manufacture of farm implements and machinery since 
1856, of which the French Government and the French people 
would be desirous to take advantage. ‘ Combined” thrashing 
machines have been wonderfully improved within that short 
period of time; Boby’s wonderful corn sieve was then un- 
known ; steam engines have also been vastly improved; while 
the steam plough may be said to be an accomplished fact, and 
would be an acceptable article at the trial ground at Trappes 
and in the show-yard attached to the Palace of Industry. 
We have in these remarks answered the question, where the 





Re 


* We cannot avoid remarking that Mr. Wilson (late farm manager 
to H. R. H. Prince Albert) who was commissioned to purchase a 
select herd of short horns for the Emperor, showed bad taste in not 
distributing his purchases over the UnitedKingdom. We have already 
shown that the stock exhibited from Ireland acquired for their owners 
the highest position as breeders, and Mr. Wilson ought to have 
interpreted the Emperor’s commission in the liberal spirit in which 
we are sure it was intended, and selected a few animals from the 
Emerald Isle. The Irish short horn breeders, have felt rather indig« 


i edie can afford to overlook,Mr. Wilson’s conduct in this trans- 
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next International Agricultural Exhibition should be held? 
That Paris should be again the place of rendezvous, no person 
acquainted with the present position of Continental Europe and 
Continental agriculture can gainsay, It only remains then to 
say, when shall another Irish contingent sail for Havre ? France 
is ptepared at any time; English and Scotch farmers are 
anxious for another opening and another conquest; and the 
advanced breeders of Creland are equally ripe for another trium 

We must abandon the idea in 1859: but why not say 1860° 
Yes, let us co-operate with Louis Napoleon in establishing in | 
1860 a second gigantic International Cattle Show—one that will 

outshine in friendliness, in extent, in brilliancy, and usefulness, 
all previous undertakings; and give to the agriculturalists of 


all civilized nations an opportunity of basking in the light of 
another jubilee of agricultural progress. 




























































Art. IJT.—THE BLIND. 


1. The Lost Senses. By the late John Kitto, D. D., F.S. A. 
London: Cox, 1807. 


2. Prospectus of the Institution for Catholic Blind, Dublin, 
1858. 


In our paper on the Deaf and Dumb in the last number, we 
have essayed to prove how immeasurably superior the blind are 
to the deaf mute in intellectual acquirements, and in cheerful- 
ness of disposition ; we have shewn the various and almost in- 
surmountable obstacles which interpose between the mental 
training of the deaf mute, and the almost impossibility of im- 
parting knowledge in its higher and more extended form to 


' those bereft of two senses so essential to their acquirement. 


We have not for a moment advanced the theory that in the 
physical or material sense, the blind are not greater objects of 
sympathy than the deaf mute, as the privation of sight seems 
to be and is no doubt a fearful calamity, a darkened lot so 
hard to be borne that the mind can scarcely realise the notion 
of life without vision : but as mind is superior to matter, in like 
manner does the intellectual vision of the blind occasionally 
gleam forth and emit sparkles of brilliancy in each department 
of literature and art, equal to, if not surpassing many gifted 
with high genius, and possessing all their faculties. It is this 
consideration that has led us to agree with Dr. Kitto in his 
opinion as to the comparative evils of blindness and the loss of 
the other senses. We still admit that physically the deaf mute 
is better off than the blind, but we take a higher flight and 
claim a nobler and more intellectual station for the blind than 
those who are as it were shut out from the world of language ; 
and as few are so gifted as those we are about to enumerate, it 
may be that some will cavil at the notion of the few being pre- 
ferred to the many. We however acknowledge ourselves of, 
the class that prefer the choice spirits of the world of mind, 
few as comparatively they may be, to the herd of unthinking 
beings who lead vague and purposeless lives, though possessing 
every faculty. 

Without further digression we shall commence our resumé 
of the blind, but we cannot however omit a slight mention of 
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Laura Bridgman, whose privations were fourfold, and whose 
cheerfulness of disposition under such a calamity should bring 
a blush of shame to the cheek of many a favored though dis. 
contented mortal. 
_ Of Laura Bridgman we shall give but a few details, as her 
truly interesting case is too well known to need elucidation 
here ; the annual reports of Dr. Howe, the able manager of the 
Institution for the Blind at Boston, furnished facts by which the 
late Mr. Combe of Edinburgh and afterwards Mr. Dickens, were 
enabled to give to the public truthful details of what, clothed 
in the garb of fiction, would be considered a romance almost too 
unreal, but when presented as a reality strikes a chord in the 
heart of every right thinking person, and awakens the twofold 
sentiment of sympathy for the privation and admiration of the 
cheerful and buoyant heart with which it is borne, realizing the 
belief that He “‘ who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” im- 
pee to those whom he outwardly afflicts an innate sense of 
lappiness, and it may be,;a pure spring of intellectual joy of 
which more favored beings are bereft: be this as it Lhitdg Bes 
Bridgman in her painfully isolated condition presents an ex- 
ample of cheerful resignation which we would all do well to 
follow. As Dr. Kitto’s information is of a more recent date 
than above mentioned, we shall condense a few details from 
his interesting volume which pleased us exceedingly. Laura 
Bridgman was born in 1829, and during her infancy suffered 
much from delicacy ; when about two years old she partially 
regained strength, and her brother represents her as possessing 
at that time an almost precocious degree of intelligence. She 
had scarcely however time to exhibit any trace of what might 
be hoped from an unclouded future, when a violent and pro- 
tracted illness, during which she had inflammation of both eyes 
and ears, deprived her of those two senses, and to add to her 
privations, the sense of smell was almost totally destroyed, at 
a subsequent period it was perceived that her taste was also 
blunted. Her mind naturally quick and intelligent soon re- 
.gained its elasticity, and as the narrator graphically expresses it, 
“the immortal spirit could not die,” and notwithstanding all 
she had endured, and the calamities she had still to endure, as 
soon as her frame regained its natural strength, her mind 
assumed the mastery, and her natural disposition began to 
develope itself. As soon as she could walk she examined every 
thing with her hands, groping after her mother through the 
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house, and so strong was her power of imitation that she en- 
deavoured, by feeling her mother’s hands when employed, to 
follow all she was doing ; she even learned to sew and knit. 

The grand era in her life is now about to commence. Dr. 
Howe,hearing of her case, his benevolent heart prompted him to 
seek her: it was in the year 1837, when Laura was uearly eight 

ears old, that he first saw hers He describes her as a healthy, 

well formed child, of a sanguine temperament, and having a 
large and beautifully shaped head: her parents having con- 
sented to her being placed in the Boston Asylum, she accord- 
ingly entered it in the October of the same year. 

After the lapse of afew weeks, when shehad had time to become 
accustomed to the change, Dr. Howe commenced his system of 
imparting knowledge on the approved method of alphabetical 
instruction, and as a first experiment pasted labels with raised 
letters on articles of ordinary use, such as spoons, keys knives, 
and such “common things.” These, by feeling carefully, she 
soon distinguished one from the other, and so rapid was her pro- 
gress that ere longshe,herself,placed the labels on each in regular 
order; this however seemed to be merely a mechanical or rather 
an imitative process, as she appeared to have no consciousness of 
the relative uses of the articles thus labelled. 

Instead of labels they after a while gave her detached letters 
which she was to form into words; they were consecutively 
arranged so as to spell dook, hey, §c; they then mixed them up, 
and signified that she was to arrange them herself, so as to 
express those words, and she did so. Up to this period she 
seemed perfectly unconscious of the meaning of what she had 
been engaged at, and merely imitated her teacher, but now the 
truth flashed on her, her intellect was instantaneously awakened, 
and she perceived that there was a certain way by which she 
could express the thoughts working in her mind ; the immortal 
spint eagerly seized this new link of union with other spirits, | 
and thus commenced another and a brighter era for this child 
so bereft of outward joy. Dr. Howe remarks, that he caught 
the flash of light which beamed over her countenance, when 
the truth first dawned on her mind. Thus, the great obstacle 
to advancement was overcome, patience and perseverance were 
to be henceforward the beacons to guide all future efforts, and 
their success has been unprecedental. 

Mr. ures thus alludes to this moment, we might almost 
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say of inspiration, when the hight of intellect flashed for the 
first time on this bereaved: child’s mental vision. 7 

‘¢ Well may this gentleman call that a delightful moment, 
in which some distant promise of her present state first gleamed 
on the darkened mind of Laura Bridgman. Throughout his 
life, the recollection of that moment will be to him a source of 
pure unfading happiness ; nor will it shine less brightly on the 
evening of his days of noble usefulness.” 

It was sometime however before any very great results 
followed this awaking ; a set of metal type was procured, also 
a board with square holes, and all was so arranged as to enable 
the type to be set in such a manner, that the letters would be 
felt beyond the surface; she could by this means, when any 
matter was presented to her, select the letters and form them 
on her board. Her next step in progression was the 
acquisition of the manual alphabet ; this appears almost an im- 
possibility, when we consider the various senses of which this 
highly gifted child was bereft. The process in thus described in 
the report of that time :—‘ Her teacher gives her a new object, 
for instance a pencil, first lets her examine it, and get an idea 
of its use, then teaches her how to spell it by making the signs 
for the letters with her own fingers; the child grasps her 
hand, and feels her fingers as the different letters are formed ; 
she turns her head a little one side, like a person listening 
closely ; her lips are apart ; she seems scarcely to breathe, and 
her countenance, at first anxious, gradually changes to a smile 
as she comprehends the lesson. She then holds up her tiny 
fingers, and spells the board in the manual alphabet; next, 
she takes her types, and arranges her letters: and last, to make 
sure that she is right, she takes the whole of the types com- 

posing the word, and places them upon or in contact with, the 
pencil, or whatever the object may be.” 

_ Though deprived of almost every faculty capable of impart- 
ing pleasure, yet this child of promise is happy and playful as 
a bird, never repining, but cheerful and buoyant as the most 
favored child of fortune ; her intellectual faculties must neces- 
sarily be of a high order, as even when alone, eugaged either 
in knitting or sewing, she evidently amuses herself by mentally 
recalling past impressions of some pleasurable nature, or it may 
be in imaginary dialogues.. She practices the manual alphabet 
in this lone self-communion, and appears to reason, reflect, and 
argue, with the contending ideas that float through her ever 
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active mind ; if she spell a word wrong, she at once corrects 
herself with her left hand, as her teacher would do; _ if right, 
she pats her head approvingly, and occasionally, in a spirit of 
frolic, she spells wrong purposely with the left hand, and then, 
with an arch and knowing look, she laughs heartily whilst in 
the act of self-correction. 

She is of an ardent and affectionate nature, and entertains 
for those with whom she associates a warm and tender regard. 
An affecting incident occurred when Laura was about 
eighteen months in the Institution ; her mother came to see her 
for the first time, and the poor child, all unconscious of her 
presence, was playing about the room; when she encountered 
her, she began feeling her. hands and dress to detect if she 
knew her, and then turned away, asif from a stranger; this 
affected the poor mother deeply, and she gave her a string of 
beads she had worn at home, which she at once recognized and 
tried to put them on ; she was still unconscious of her mother’s 
presence, and even repelled her caresses ; after a time, however, 
a vague idea seemed to flit across the child’s mind, she felt her 
hands more closely and eagerly, then becoming red and pale 
by turns, contending emotions of hope and doubt were marked 
in her expressive countenance ; the mother seeing the change 
drew her softly towards her, when the whole truth rushed on 
her mind, and she nestled fondly in her mother’s bosom ; then 
beads, toys, all were unheeded, her playmates vainly tried to 
separate her from her mother, she still clung eagerly to her, 
resisting all their efforts, The natural affection, intelligence, 
and resolution of the child was subsequently proved in the part- 
ing scene, which was painfully affecting: she stood for a moment 
on the threshold, holding her mother by one hand, and the 
Matson to whom she was fondly attached by the other, then 
dropping her mother’s hand, she sobbed violently, and resigned 
herself to the Matron’s care, while her mother Jespitad 

When Mr. Combe visited the Institution in 1840, she at 
once recognized him as an old acquaintance, he having been 
there the previous year, and having been instructed in writing 
since his last visit, she wrote in pencil the words, “ Laura glad 
to see Combe,” and presented them. Dr. Kitto being with 
Mr, Combe during this visit, she gave him a letter, which she 
had written to an absent companion of whom she was very 
fond, saying, she could write another, as he wished to keep it 
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as a specimen of her orthography ; she also worked a bag which 
she wished to send. Her letter was in the following terms :— 
‘Laura is well. Laura will give Baker bag. Man _ will carry 
bag to Baker, Laura will ery. Baker will come to see Laura. 
Drew (another pupil) is well. Drew give love tu Baker, 


Laura Bripeman.” 


In her anxiety to advance in knowledge, she occasionally 
coined words, thinking, no doubt, that she could thus better 
communicate her ideas ; she was, however, always guided by 
analogy; as, for instance, after acquiring an abstract notion 
of the word alone, meaning by one’s self, she arranged it as 
al-one, aud after exemplifying it by going to her room and re- 
turning alone ; being anxious on another occasion, to have one 
of her companions with her, Laura endeavours thus to express 
her meaning, “ Laura go al-two ;” her process of word-making 
was thus at times peculiarly interesting. 

Her attempts at definitions were sometimes amusing ; for 
instance, she on one occasion came to her teacher to define the 
word bachelor, and being told that men who had wives were 
husbands, those who had-none, bachelors ; she immediately said, 
“Man uo have wife, bachelor—Tenny bachelor,” meaning an 
old friend of hers. Being told to define bachelor, she said, 
‘Bachelor no have wife, and smoke pipe.” Such were her 
ideas of bachelor hfe, and to prove her knowledge of the term, 
her teacher said, ‘‘Tenny has got no wife—what is Tenny ?” 
she hesitated, and then said, “ ‘Tenny is wrong.” 

The buoyancy of her spirits often led her to play practical 
jokes, but the natural tendencies of her disposition prevented 
her carrying them to an unamiable point, as is too frequently 
the case with those who are prone to indulge in such pastime. 
Her favorite amusement, however, seemed to be to puzzle her 
teacher ; if she could by any means effect this, her joy was un- 
bounded, and she watched every opportunity to gratify this 
innocent caprice. For instance, on one occasion, when her 
teacher was explaining the work of various tradesmen, she told 
her amongst others, that a blacksmith made zai/s, with a droll 
expression, she held up her hands, enquiring if he had made 
them, well aware he did not. 

Her correct knowledge of time was remarkable; she could 
count most accurately, being made familiar with the earlier and 
easier rudiments of arithmetic, she could add and subtract very 
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fairly ; toexpress an indefinite number she always said a hund- 
red, and if a friend was to be abseut for a very lengthened 
period, she always counted by “ Sundays,” thereby meaning 
weeks. 

Her ‘sense of touch is even more acute than ordinary for 
a blind person; Laura’s hands and arms were ever in play, 
like the feelers of an insect ; nothing within her reach was un- 
observed ; her fingers,perpetually in motion, enabled her to de- 
tect the arrival of the most minute article of which she had not 
before been cognisant, and in her ceaseless rounds of enquiry, 
even soon finds out to whom it belongs. At table if told to 
sit still, she will conduct herself with propriety, handling her 
cup and spoon like other children, but if left to herself she is 
continually feeling things to ascertain their size, shape, and 
use, asking their names with insatiable curiosity, thus step by 
step acquiring knowledge. 

This constant mental excitement made the doctors fearful that 
her health would suffer ; she was consequently obliged to walk. 
much in the open air, and to practise callisthenic exercises. 
Her emotions however being always pleasing and hopeful, were 
more calculated to advance her health than to i it. The 
struggle of an ardent spirit, however, to burst the bonds by 
which it was fettered, and the constant wear and tear of the 
mental machinery, would, if not smoothed by the oil of a glad- 
some nature, most certainly have the effect of either breaking 
down her constitution or impairing her nental faculties. 

_ As, in evidence of our theory, we have several examples of the 
high order of mental culture attained by the blind to adduce, 
we shall conclude Laura Bridgman’s (interest in whom. led us 
beyond our limits) by giving in Mr. Dickens’ own words his 
impressions regarding one who might be considered almost a 
marvel of her age :— 


* Isat down before a girl blind, deaf, and dumb ; destitute of smell, 
and nearly so of taste; before a fair young creature with every human 
faculty and hope, and power of goodness, and affection, inclosed 
within her delicate frame, and with but one outward sense—the sense 
of touch, There she was before me; built up, as it were, in a marble 
cell, impervious to any ray of light or particle of sound; with her 
poor white hand peeping through a chink in the wall to some good 
man for help, that an immortal soul might be awakened. Long be- 
fore I looked upon her, the help had come. Her face was radiant 
with intelligence and pleasure, her hair, braided by her own hands, 
was bound ahout a head where intellectual capacity and development 
were beautifully expressed in its graceful outline and its broad open 
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brow ; her dress, arranged by herself, was a pattern of neatness and 
simplicity ; the work she had knitted lay beside her ; her writing book 
was on the desk she leaned upon. From the mournful ruin of such 
bereavement there had slowly risen up this gentle, tender, guileless, 
grateful-hearted creature. ’ 

“« Like other inmates of the house, she had a gteen ribbon bound 
round her eyelids, A doll she had dressed lay near her on the ground. 
I took it up, and saw that she had made a green fillet, sach as she 
wore herself, and fastened it about its mimic eyes. | 

‘She was seated in a little enclosure, made by school desks and 
forms, writing her daily journal. But soon finishing this pursuit, she 
engaged in an animated communication with a teacher who sat beside 
her. This was a favorite mistress of the poor pupil. 

* T turned over the leaves of her diary, and found it written ina 
fair legible square hand, and expressed in terms which were quite 
intelligible without any explanation. On my saying that I should like 
to see her write again, the teacher who sat beside her bade her, in 
their language, sign her name upon a slip of paper twice or thrice. 
In doing so, I observed that she kept her left hand always touching, 
and following up her right, in which of course she held the pen ; no 
bey indicated by any contrivance, but she wrote straight and 

reely. 

“‘ She had been until now quite uuconscious of the presence of 
visitors ; but having her hand placed in that of the gentleman who 
accompanied me, she immediately expressed his name upon her 
teacher’s palm. Indeed, her sense of touch is now so exquisite, that 
having been acquainted with a person once, she can recognise him 
after almost any interval. This gentleman had been in her company, 
I believe, but very seldom, and certainly had not seen her for many 
months. My hand she rejected at once, as she does that of any man 
who is a stranger to her. But she retained my wife’s with evident 
pleasure, kissed her, and examined her dress with a girl’s curiosity 
and interest. 

* She was merry and cheerful, and showed much innocent play- 
fulness in her intercourse with her teacher. The delight on re- 
cognising a favorite play-fellow and companion, herself a blind girl, 
who silently, and with an equal enjoyment of the cunning surprise, 
took a seat beside her, was beautiful to witness. It elicited from her 
at first, as other slight circumstances did twice or thrice during my 
visits, an uncouth noise, which was rather- painful to hear. But on 


her teacher touching her lips, she immediately desisted, atid embraced 
her laughingly and affectionately.” 


We shall now cite a few examples of the mental culture, 
attainable by the blind, when fostered by kind care, and shew 
that they have exhibited talents of a very high order, in every 
branch of literature and art. Poets, musicians, sculptors, aye ! 
and incredible as it may appear, we have had blind travellers 
also ; this assertion would seem to be almost fabulous, could 
we not point to Lieutenant Holman, who not only travelled, 
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but has given the experiences of his travels in several volumes ; 
some of his publications have met unqualified approval, and 
the last. volume of his last work has been considered equal to 
the best book of travel in our language. 

Those, whom the Almighty has blessed with sight, can scarce- 
ly realize the idea of the value of travel to a man deprived 
of the one great charm which enhances all their pleasure, and 
without which scenes of the rarest beauty in nature,and works the 
most exquisite in art, would bea chaotic void, namely, the 
glorious gift of beholding them; the chisel of the sculptor 
would in vain portray the noble forms of statuary art, or the 
pencil of the artist depict the bright glories of sunrise, or 
thecalm though softened beauty of the equally glowing sunset ; in 
vain, for them, would nature shew forth all her varied charms ; 
hill or dale, streamlet or wooded valley, landscape scenery, the 





“ most exquisite could to the sightless impart no charm, Thus, 

d & we think, and thus we are confident, will many of our readers 
think also. We must, however, permit Lieutenant Holman to 
he experienced in travelling. 


: speak for himself, and explain, in his own words, the happiness 
, 


« The picturesque in nature, it is true, is shut out from me, and 
works of art are to me mere outlines of beauty, accessible only to one 
sense; but perhaps this very circumstance affords a stronger yest to 
curiosity, which is thus impelled to a more close and searching exami- 
nation of details, than would be considered necessary to a traveller, 
who might satisfy himself by the superficial view, and rest content 
with the first impressions conveyed through the eye. Deprived of 
that organ of information, I am compelled to adopt a more rigid and 
Jess suspicious course of enquiry, and to investigate anatytically, by 
a train of pacient examination, suggestions and deductions which 
other travellers dismiss at first sight; so that, freed from the haz- 
ard of being misled by appearances, I am the less likely to adopt 
hasty and erroneous conclusions: I believe that, notwithstanding my 
want of vision, I do not fail to visit as many interesting points in the 
course of my travels, as the majority of my contemporaries ; and by 
having things deseribed to me on the spot, I think it as possible for 
me to form as correct a judgment as my own sight would enable me 
to do; and, to confirm my accuracy, I could bring many living wit- 
nesses to bear testimony to my endless inquiries and insatiable thirst 
for collecting information. Indeed this is the secret of the delight 'I 
derive from travelling, affording me as it does a constant source of 
mental oceupation, and stimulating me so powerfully to physical ex- 
ertion, that I can bear a greater degree of bodily fatigue than any 
one could suppose my frame to be capable of supporting.” 


As Holman was not deprived of sight till he was twenty- 
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five, he must have retained vivid impressions of external mat. 
ters, by which he was enabled to realise much more correctly 
than the born blind, the information imparted, of which the to. 
tally uninitiated could form no conception. How far his visual 
reminiscences benefited him, was exemplified in the, to a 
landsman, extraordinary and daring exploit of going aloft at 
sea; this dangerous feat he actually performed, and when ex. 
plained, does not appear so incredible as might be supposed ; he 
having acquired the habit professionally whilst in the navy ; all 
parts of the rigging were thus familiar to him as a sailor ; he 
could consequently go aloft with unerring certainty on the 
darkest night on any rope. He affirms however that this was 
to him by no means a hazardous undertaking, as his early 
habits gave him confidence, and moreover, that he had 
kept himself in practice by going aloft at least once during 
every voyage. 

is inconvenience in a pecuniary way, was, strange to say, 
very inconsiderable; even in the most remote regions he does 
not complain of imposition. One precaution he took however, 
and that was, to transact business as far as he could, with the 
most respectable bankers and merchants ; of his general inter- 
course, however, he thus speaks :— 


“ Notwithstanding, I have travelled so much in foreign conntries, 
and have had so extensive an intercourse with strangers, I think I 
may safely say, that I have not been more deceived, or suffered 
greater losses in money transactions, than any of my countrymen. 
Thank God! I have not found sufficient cause to arm myself with 
suspicion ; for although there are despicable characters in every 
country, who would not hesitate to take advantage of others, I am 
happy to think that human nature is not so bad as is generally por- 
trayed, and that there is at least one redeeming quality which is ac- 
knowledged to exist even in the worst of characters—a reluctance to 
practice deceit or treaehery on the afflicted, as they might be teme 
pted to do on those who are capable of protecting themselves. On 
the whole I have much more reason to be grateful to mankind, than 
to complain of any uncharitableness, while, from the more educated 
part of the community, I have invariably experienced the most con- 
vincing evidence of the excellent qualities of the human heart, in 


constant and disinterested acts of kindness, hospitality, benevolence, 
and almost universal sympathy.” 


This is a noble tribute to human nature, and with it we bid 
farewell to our traveller, whose own goodness of heart, and 


trustfulness of disposition must have awakened sympathy in the 
hearts even of the most evil disposed. 
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Poetry and poetical’ composition’ have proverbially formed 
one of the chief enjoyments of the blind. Their tendency in 
that way has been so strong, that when not gifted with the 
powers of composition, they have been remarked for taking a 
peculiar pleasure in hearing verse read, or committing it to 
memory. ‘The list of blind poets is so extensive that we can 
only point out a few who have rendered themselves famous in 
wooing the Muse. Homer, the father of poets, was also the 
first blind poet ; though not born blind, nor deprived of sight 
till after he had formed the idea of giving bis glorious concep- 
tions to the world, was, nevertheless, blind when he wrote those 
splendid epics which have stood unrivalled the test of ages. 


- Under the tuition of Phemius, his stepfather, he mastered all 


the learning and accomplishments of his era, and succeeded 
him, in the school, where he taught for sometime. Having 
commenced his travels in order to collect materials for his 
poems, he was detained at Ithaca where he got defluxion of the 
eyes, which led eventually to his blindness. To his detention 
at Ithaca is the world however indebted for those traditions of 
Ulysses which formed the groundwork of the Odyssey. He 
returned to his native city, Smyrna, where he fell into great 
poverty and neglect, and was obliged to have recourse to the 
then not unusual practice of reciting or singing detached por- 
tions of his compositions.:’ He became in fact a wandering 
minstrel—a vocation which has been in all ages considered 
peculiarly adapted to the blind. At Cuma, where his poems 
received very general applause, he was induced. to address 
the Government for a public maintenance: but received the 
cold and harsh answer, that if they were to take all the 
(homeroi) or ‘blind strollers” under their patronage, the city 
would soon be filled with such useless beings.. Such was.the 
origin of the name Homrr, by which the bard was henceforth 
designated. He was originally called Melesiganes, from his 
being born unexpectedly beside the river Meles, . 

Having left Cuma with a poet’s malediction, he settled at 
Chios, where he composed, or rather completed, his greater 
poems ; here he married, and his poetic fame having spread 
into Greece, he was invited to Athens, a city he had compli- 
mented in some verses, and on his way thither spent a winter 
at Samos, singing or reciting at the houses of the great, and 
followed by crowds wherever he went; he was taken ill, however, 
at Sporades, (probably Cos,) died there, and was buried on the 
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sea shore. Homer is supposed to have represented his own 
condition in the eighth book. of the Odyssey, under the guise 
of a blind bard named Demodocus.. The circumstance is 
supposed to,.embody a scene similar to many in which Homer 
himself had figured, The king of Phaacia, Alcinous, sends 
a herald to call the bard to a area feast. at which Ulysses 
(unknown as that hero) is a guest. 
After a while— 


‘The herald now arrives, and guides along 

The sacred master of celestial song : 

Dear to the Muse! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty blessings, mixed with mighty woe; 
With clouds of darkness queuched his visual ray, 
But gave ‘him still to raise the lofty lay. 

High on a radiant throne sublime in ‘state, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he sate : 

With silver shone the throne, his lyre well strung 
To rapturous sounds, at hand Pontonous hung. 
Before his seat a polished table shines, 

And a full goblet foams with generous wines ; ° 
His food a herald bore.”’ 


The entire of this book contains passages evidently bearing 
a reference to Homer himself, and: were we indulging in a dis- 
quisition on poets alone we would be tempted to give a more 
lengthened detail, and place before our readers who have uot 
read the classics, a few more quotations from the king of epics ; 
but we must not indulge our poetic vein on this especial occa- 
sion, as we have other poets to introduce. 

John Milton, the father of modern poets, shines forth as a 
meteor amid the darkness by which his latée life was shrouded ; 
for his mind was richly stored with treasures of knowledge— 
and all the impressions which the eye could convey had been 
realised before the loss of sight had thrown him on those in- 
tellectual resources, which were at once a balm to him, and a 
boon to the world Though none ever felt more sensitively his 
privation, or described it with more pathos and power, yet, 
selfish as theadmission must be considered,we can scarcely regret 
an affliction by which posterity has been so benefited, and his 
own name immortalized ; for it must be ‘admitted that to the 
constrained leisure imposed on him by this calamity are we 


indebted for the composition of those great works, which are 
to us a precious inheritance. 
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Milton had to contend with evén:more than his blindness. 
The literary and political party of that day were-each virulent 
in their hatred of opponents, and no affliction, how. sacred 
soever its character might bb, was-respected ; thus was Milton 
attacked’ on all sidés by ‘his’ enemies, who exulted: over his 
calamity asa visitation from God, and a judgment. Milton, 
in his “ Second Defence of the People of Eugland,” explains 
how his blindness arose, and further adds—“ TI wish that it 
were in my power; with the same facility ‘with which 1 have 
repelled his other attacks, to refute the charge whica my unfeel- 
ing adversary brings against tne, of blindness ; but, alas ! ,it is 
not in my power, and EF tmust consequently sabmit toit. It 
is not, however, miserable to be blind; he only is miserable 
who carinot acquiesce in his blindness with fortitude. And 
why should I repine at a calamity which every man’s mind 
ought to be so prepared and disciplined as to’ be able, on the 
contingency of its happening, to undergo with patience—a 
calamity to which man, by the condition of his nature, is hable— 
and which I know to have been the lot of some of the greatest 
and the best of my species? Among those on. whom it .has 
fallen I might reckon some -of the wisest. bards: of remote 
antiquity, whose want of sight the gods are said to have com- 
pensated with extraordinary and far, more valuable endowments ; 
and whose virtues were so venerated that men would rather 
arraign the gods themselves of injustice than draw , from .the 
inde of these admirable mortals an argument. of, their 
guilt.” | Aes : 

It was Peter Da Maubise who attacked him thus virtlently, 
in a work published at the Hague, entitled, Regit Sanguinis 
Clamor ad Calum adversus parricadas Anglicanos;.and who 
not only thus reproaches him, but selects for his motto Virgil’s 
description of the eyeless Cyclops. 

Milton, having lost his first wife about the period of his 
blindness, felt so sad and comfortless, thus doubly bereaved, 
that he married again after a-short interval. This lady, how- 
ever, did not long soothe his woes, as she died:within a year 
of her marriage, in her confinement. | We give: the following 
beautiful sonnet, which he composed on: the death, of his 
wife, as it seems. to convey: the idea ‘that the blind can 
recogmise in. dreams what, they never saw with theit. bodily 
eyes. Whether this theory is founded on reality or a 
mere poetical fiction we cannot aver, as Milton’s biographer 
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has not stated whether he had ever seen his wife previous to 
his blindness :— 





« Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom washed from spot of child-bed taint, 
Purification in the old law did save, 
And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in heaven without restraint, 
Come vested all in white, pure as her mind ; 
The face was veiled, yet, to my fancied sight, 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But oh! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night.” 


Before taking leave of Milton we cannot refrain from giving 
the noble sonnet on his blindness. Were an excuse necessary 
for the insertion of what must be familiar to all who have read 
Milton, “and who has not?” we have it in the touching 
words of Dr. Kitto himself—‘‘ Those lines have, for more 
than a quarter of a century, been constantly recurring to my 
mind—exciting more of reverent admiration of, and love for 
the author, and ministering more comfort to my own soul than 
any equal quantity of verse in the English language.” 


“When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide. 

‘Doth God exact day labour, light deny’d ?” 
I fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent ~ 
‘That murmur, soon replies—God doth not need 

Kither man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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In the two specimens we have, quoted..of blind poets, we 
have instanced men whose unrivalled genius has withstood 
the test of ages; but of men, also, whose minds were stored 
with knowledge, in. all its varied, forms, before they had to 
endure the sad affliction of blindness. _We are now about to 
mention a man, who, though but.a pigmy to the blind giants. of 
yore, presents a truer picture of a blind poet than those we 
have cited, as he became blind from small-pox at the early age 
of eighteen months. 7 ' 

James Buacxtock was the son of a tradesman at Annan, in 
Scotland, and was indebted to his father’s tender kinduess for 
the early mental training, the culture of which, in after life, 
gained him so justly earned a celebrity. This good father not 
only employed his leisure hours in reading aloud for the benefit 
and pleasure of his child, but did all in his power to assist him 
in the literary pursuits for which he in early life evinced so 
strong’a predilection. . His father having died, his claims to 
merit becoming more generally known, procured him friends, 
through whose means he was enabled ‘to proceed to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where, after remaining ten years, and 
following the course of education necessary, he became a can- 
didate for Ministry.in the Scotch Church, and was presented 
to a living; the people, however, not being content with a 
blind minister, he resigned, and returned to Edinburgh, where 
he spent his time in literary pursuits, and directed the studies 
of some young men whom he received into his house. 
His merits as a poet were not of the highest order ; his poems 
were merely fair compositions ; he attained equal celebrity as 


_ a scholar and divine, being, it is thought, the only person 


blind from infancy who ever received the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, which was conferred on him in 1766, He made 
himself master of the Greek, Latin, and French languages ; 
nor was he unmindfal of politics, having published a pamphlet 
on the American war. Blacklock was also the author of the valu- 
able and interesting article, “ Blind,” in the original ** Uncyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;” many parts of which have been copied or 
paraphrased by almost every late writer on the subject. His 
temperament was naturally cheerful, delighting in conversation 
and music, yet occasionally he was liable to fits of despondency, 
and he was keenly alive to the disadvantages of his position, 
which he considered enhanced by the double barrier of blind- 
ness and obscure birth; he appeals feelingly to those obstruc- 
tions to honourable exertions— 
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A barren future, and a hopeless love! 
Obscure, depressed, and scorn’d.” 


The dread of want seems to have harrassed his mind more 
than any other fear, and the consciousness, that in case of © 
emergency, there were none bound to take an interest in his 
welfare, or to protect him from the ills of life, caused him 
many a pang; on the whole, however, he was cheerful and 
resigned—those fitful flashes of gloom and despondency were 
of short endurance, and in his abiding habit of mind 
he seems to haveshad no earnest desires for anything, save a 
higher degree of knowledge, larger means of usefulness, and 
some degree of honour among men. 

Epwarp Rusxton, born in Liverpool in 1755, was a sailor 
on board a merchant vessel, and became blind at the age of 
nineteen. Having repaired to his native place, he lived there 
for seven years, with an old aunt, on four shillings a week, an 
allowance given by his father: ont of this ai ittance he 
contrived to spare two ‘pence or three pence weekly to pay a 
boy for reading to him for an hour or two in the evening. His 
father’s circumstances becoming a little more comfortable, he 
was placed with a'sister in a tavern, in which position he re- 
mained for about two years, when he married. Business not 
provine prosperous, Rushton undertook the editorship of a 
ocal newspaper, called The Herald, but not being permitted to ex- 
press himself as freely as his principles dictated, he resigned 
that office. His tastes and habits leading him to literary pur- 
suits, and not being able to attain to the higher walks, he con- 
tented himself in the trade of a bookseller. His capital consis- 
ted of a wife, five children, and thirty guineas. Matters were 
now in a favorable state of progression, and Rushton, with his 
own tact and judgment, aided by the exertions of his excellent 
wife, would have been eminently successful were it not for the 
breaking out of the French Revolution. This fearful catas- 
trophe, which plunged Europe in dismay, and awakened feel- 
ings of revolt in men of sanguine ‘temperament, but undisci- 
plined minds, aroused in Rushton all the latent feelings of his 
early predilections, and he soon made himself notorious by his 
publications in favor of the “ Rights of Man.” His boldness, 
however, sdon met its reward. He became a marked man— 
and an attempt was even said to have been made on his life. 
Some friends stood by him, however, in this, his hour of trial— 
he still struggled on, and was at length restored to easier cir- 
cumstances, 
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_ More than thirty years after his blindness: he recovered his 
sight, under the skilful treatment of Dr. Gibson of Manches- 
ter; he died, however, seven years later, in the year 1814, at 
the age of fifty-eight. onmne “ots” pret: 
Rushton acquired considerable facility in the composition of 
verse. A collection of his: poems was published in a small 
volume in 1804. His Ode on Blindness, which we subjoin, is, 
as Dr. Kitto expresses.it, ‘‘ one of the. most natural pictures 
of the condition of the blind ‘to be met with in verse ; the 
domestic touches in the second stanza being inimitable.” 


«¢ Ah! think if June’s delicious rays 
The eye of sorrow can illume— 
Or wild December's beamless days 
Can fling on all a transient gloom ; 
Ah ! think if skies, obscure hy bright, 
Can thus depress or cheer the mind : 
Ah! think, ’midst clouds of utter night, 
What mournful moments wait the blind ! 




















‘¢ And who shall tell his cause for woe, 
To love the wife he ne’er. must see, 
To be.a sire, yet not to know 
The silent babe that climbs his knee! 
To have his feelings daily torn 
With pain the paish meal to find ; 
To live distress’d, and die forlorn— 
Are ills that oft await the blind ! 




















«¢ When to the breezy upland led, 
At noon, or blushing eve, or morn, | 
He hears the red. breast o’er his head, 
While round him breathes the scented. thorn. ; 
But, oh !. instead of nature’s face, 
Hills, dales, and woods, and streams combin’d, 
Instead of tints, and forms, and grace, 
Night's blackest mantle shrouds the blind. 


“ If rosy youth bereft of sight 
"Midst countless thousands pines unblest— 
As the oe eee withdrawn from light, 
Bows to the earth where @ll must rest ; 
‘Ab! think, when.life’s declining :hours 
To pa J penury are consign’d, 
And pain has palsied all his powers ; 
Ah! think what woes await. the blind?’ 


Jams Wizson, who might. be classed amongst the travellers 
as well as the poets, being as remarkable for his feats in 
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pedestrianism as his poetical compositions, was born in the | 
North American state of Virginia. His father, a Scotchman, 
was about returning to his native country, when he and his 
wife, having died at the same time on the voyage, were both 
consigned to the deep; and their orphan child, still an infant, 
being seized with the small-pox, was deprived, by that fearful 
malady, of his sight. A situation more deplorable could not 
be well conceived; but a beneficent Providence that watches 
with peculiar care over the forlorn and unprotected, did not 
forsake the friendless child. On the arrival of the ship at 
Belfast, where the little orphan’s connections were quite 
unknown, the captain humanely placed him in the hands of the 
church-warden, with money sufficient to defray all expenses 
for five years, and thus prevented his becoming chargeable on 
the parish. The nurse, to whose care he was consigned, 
watched over him with maternal solicitude till his health was 
restored. His right eye was couched whilst he was still in 
infancy, and in consequence of this operation he was enabled 
to discern surrounding objects, and even to distinguish colours. 
This happiness, however, was but of short duration, as at the 
age of seven an attack from a cow having endangered his life, 
utterly deprived him of his partially restored sight; he, how- 
ever, retained a vivid recollection of the pleasure be experienced 
during this short interval, to which he often referred in advan- 
ced age. 

He lost his kind. toster-mother a few years after this, his 
second, privation ; and it was then,when dependent on his own 
self-exertions, that he adopted the rather novel mode of earning 
his livelihood by acting in the capacity of a messenger. In 
his “ Biography of the Blind” he gives an interesting account 
of his activity as a pedestrian, and states that in the early part 
of his life he has frequently travelled through parts of the 
country with which he was entirely unacquainted, at the rate 
of thirty miles a day ; but this was only in cases of emergency, 
and he adds that it was too much fora blind boy. About the 
age of fifteen his taste for books began to manifest itself, and 
with the assistance of a boy of his own age he got through 4 
large course of reading in novels and romances. The French 
Revolution, which seemed to enthral the souls and senses of 
all, was to him particularly exciting; politics displaced the 
higher branches of literature, and the news of each passing 
day was listened to with more of interest than records of the 
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past, how brilliant soever in genius, or pungent in wit ; reality 
superseded romance, and the tragedies of Paris possessed a 
more thrilling interest than the most glowing tales of chivalry, 
or the most daring feats of knight-errantry. In listening to 
such reading his memory became so sharpened that he soon 
knew the names, stations, and commanders of almost all the 
ships in the navy, and the number, facing, and name of every 
regiment in the army. He was, therefore, the living army and 
navy list for the poor of the neighbourhood. 

The following anecdote, as recorded by himself, is the best 
proof of his memory on this point. 

“ Being invited by a friend to spend an evening at his house 
I had scarcely sat down when three gentlemen entered. ‘The 
conversation turned upon the news of the day. I was requested 
by my friend to repeat the names of as many of the ships 
of the British navy as I could recollect, telling me that he had 
a particular reason for the request. I commenced, and my 
friend marked them down as I went along, until I had repeated 
six hundred and twenty, when he stopped me, saying I had 
gone far enough. ‘The cause of his request was then explained. 
One of the gentlemen had wagered a supper that I could not 
name five hundred; he, however, expressed himself much 
pleased at his loss, having been, as he acknowledged, highly 
entertained by the experiment.” 

James Wilson had early become the laureate of the poor ; 
epistles, love songs, and acrostics, were amongst his first effusions ; 
of these, at a later and more advanced period, he speaks with 
becoming disrespect, the best symptom of subsequent advance- 
ment, which has been further evidenced by the volumes which 
he eventually published, and which were of a very fair average 
in composition. 

In the year 1800, an Institution was established at 
Belfast for instructing the blind in some industrial occupation 
which would enable them to earn a livelihood. To this.James 
went, and acquired a partial knowledge of upholstery, by means 
of which he afterwards obtained employment. In 1803, a 
reading society was formed by some young men, where James 
was kindly admitted, without being obliged to incur the attend- 
ant expense. One of the members possessing an equal thirst 
for knowledge, entered into a kind of partnership with James, 
when it was arranged that if the blind man would borrow the 
books the other would read them to him; and they were thus 


instrumental to each other’s improvement. 
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He now however was determined on matrimony if he could 
succeed in winning the affections of a young woman, whom he 
esteemed for her many amiable qualities. He began his court- 
ship by addressing to her a copy of verses ; this he assures us 
had the desired effect, as it produced an impression which was 
never after effaced. After two years’ correspondence they were 
married, and James affirms that they spent thirty-two years 
happily in each other’s society, and that during the natural trials 
and crosses incidental to life, a murmur never escaped the lips 
of this excellent woman. 

Frances Brown, the poetess of our own time, and of our 
own country, is one of the most interesting instances of poetical 
genius we could adduce. She was born in 1816, at Stranorlar, 
in the County of Donegal, her father being at the time post- 
master of the village; she lost her sight when eighteen months 
old by the small pox ; her early education was neglected owing 
to this infirmity, but at a very early age she became conscious 
of her own deficiency by her inability to understand many 
words she had heard her pastor make use of in his sermon ; 
this set her thinking, and thenceforward she uniformly in- 
quired the meaning of any word unintelligible to her. She 
acquired information in rather a strange fashion, namely, from 
hearing her brothers and sisters learning their lessons aloud ; her 
memory being more retentive than theirs, she learned the task 
much sooner, and often heard them repeat it to her. 

Her first acquaintanceship with books was necessarily of a 
simple character ; her isolated position, and the scarcity of books, 
for which she says her remote neighbourhood was remarkable, 
threw her on the kindness of her acquaintances who were more 
fortunate in their possession ; and in this desultory way she 
obtained the reading of many valuable works, To one kind 
friend she was indebted for her first acquaintanceship with 
the charming fictions of the illustrious author of Waverley. 
The ** Heart of Mid Lothian,” was lent her, and her delight on 
hearing it read was unbounded; and she contrived by means 
of borrowing to become acquainted with the greater number of 
Scott’s prose and poetical works. She hada curious mode of 
impressing what had been read on her memory, namely, lying 
awake in the silence of night and repeating it all over to herself. 

From historical novels Miss Brown soon made the naturally 
progressive step to history itself, and she by degrees made her- 
self mistress of a more complete knowledge of history than most 
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ladies gifted with all their faculties can boast of. Geography, 
she acquired by the mode we have already mentioned, that is, by 
hearing her brothers and sisters learn their lessons. In order 
to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the relative situations 
of distant places, she sometimes requested a friend, who could 
trace maps, to place her fingers on some familiar spot, the 

osition of which was known to her, aud then conduct the 
fingers of the other hand to any place on the map the situation 
of which she desired to ascertain. 

From her earliest years Frances Brown had an almost intuitive 
love for poetry, and possessed the talent of commiting verses to 
memory with greater facility'than other children ; Watts’ Hymns, 
and some old country songs, formed the extent of her poetical 
knowledge, when, at the age of seven, she attempted versilying 
the Lord’s Prayer. The provincial newspapers furnished her 
as she grew older rich entertainment, in scraps from some of 
the best living authors, These, she always contrived to commit 
fo memory and repeat aloud for amusement when alone, or 
sleepless ; she even attempted poetical composition at this early 
age, but admits, that they were but puerile imitations of every- 
thing she knew, from the Psalms to Gray’s “ Elegy.” Burns’ 
poetry attracted her attention more than any other she had 
heard, till she obtained access to Pope’s translation of the 
“ Tliad.” Homer enlarged her poetical conceptions to such a 
degree that in a fit of supreme contempt she committed her own 
compositions to the flames. 

After Homer, the work that made the greatest impression on 
her mind was ‘‘ Childe Harold.” The former had induced her 
to burn her manuscripts, the latter made her resolve against 
future attempts ; a resolution she adhered to for several years, 
In the summer of 1840, however, a circumstance occurred, 
which, combined with her irresistible love for poetry, induced 
her to alter her determination, Whilst a friend was reading 
to her the story of ‘‘ La Pérouse,” she was strack by the remark- 
able similarity it bore to an old country song she had heard in 
childhood called The Lost Ship ;”’ though the song in question 
was very inferior in composition, yet there was oue line at the 
termination of each verse, which haunted her imagination as 
worthy of a better poem. 

“he * They ne’er were heard of more.” 

‘an mealies, combined with the story she had heard, 
er to break her too long kept resolution; and the 
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result was, the little poem called “ La Pérousé” which may be 
read in her collected poems. She soon after contributed to the 
‘Trish Penny Journal,” and was favorably noticed by that 
periodical. The incident, however, which brought her name 
and pretensions prominently before the public deserves record. 
Having heard the London * Atheneum” highly spoken of, as 
containing a vast amount of information, and no copy of it 
reaching her neighbourhood which she could borrow, and hav- 
ing an ardent desire to obtain it, she determined on making a 
bold effort for that purpose. With this object, she sent a 
number of small poems to the editor, with the offer of further 
contributions ; and a request that he would transmit to her a 
copy of the Periodical. For a long time, her appeal remained 
unnoticed, and she despaired of ever hearing anything further 
on the matter, when she was pleasingly astonished, by receiving 
not only several numbers of the Journal, but also a compli- 
mentary letter from the editor. Thus, she at once became 
famous, and was eventually encouraged to give to the world 
the efforts of lfer muse, in the shape of a volume of sweet verse, 
the publication of which was mainly instrumental in procuring 
for her a small pension for life, from a fund at the disposal of 
the Premier's wife. The energy displayed from her childhood 
by this almost friendless, and self-taught girl,—and her per- 
severance in the pursuit of knowledge, in her case so really 
beset with difficulties, raises at once the interest and character 
of her muse; but there is an attractiveness more touching still, 
in the fact, that the fruits of her talent were all expended in 
supplying the want of early education, by procuring instructive 
books, and the education of a younger sister to be her amanu- 
ensis ; thus, every step gained by her in learning was valued 
merely as the road to higher attainments. 

We could cite various other instances of poetical genius as 
possessed by the blind, did space permit ; we shall however limit 
ourselves to the names of a few more. Henry the Minstrel or 
Blind Harry, a Scottish bard, was born blind in 1861. He is 
known as the author of a historical poem recording the achieve- 
ments of Wallace; he followed the vocation of a minstrel, 
— about the country and reciting the exploits of its 
1eroes, 

Gower, who died in 1402 laments his misfortune in one of 
his Latin verses, 

Joun Prerret, a native of Germany, was born in 1786 and 
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died in 1809 ; he published six octavo volumes of poetry. Some 
of his fables have been translated into French, by M. Degerando. 
He also established a military school at Colmar, his native 
place, to which youths of the best families in Germany were 
sent to be educated. We must not, in conclusion, forget Anne 
Williams, the friend and protegé of Johnson, who at the age of 
sixty published “‘ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ written partly 
by herself, and partly by her friends. Bit: 

Masic, the twin sister of poetry, has, from time immemorial, 
formed the almost peculiar province of the blind. Minsirelsy, 
being their favorite avocation, the lyre, the harp, and the violin, 
have been touched in ancient as well as modern times, with a 
delicacy and skill so refined, and we might almost add so 
spirituatised, by the blind performer, that the entranced listener 
believed him gifted with inspiration, and conceived that the 
heaven-born attribute of music was imparted in requital for loss 
of sight. 

In looking through the histories of the eminent blind, we 
find so many possessed of musical taste and skill, though more 
remarkable for other attainments; that we shall confine our- 
selves to the mention of a few in whom music was the all-en- 
grossing passion. 

We shall commence with Francis Sains, son to the trea- 
surer of Burgos, in Spain, who was born in the year 1513. He 
was incurably blind from birth, but began very early to evince 
a talent for music, and spent nearly the entire of his boyhood 
in singing, and playing on the organ. He acquired a know- 
ledge of the Latin language, whilst still a youth, from a young 
lady, as a requital for his teaching her to play on the organ ; 
after atime his father sent him to the University of Salamanca, 
where his abilities recommended him to the favourable notice 
of the Archbishop of Compostella ; whom he accompanied to 
Rome, on his patron attaining the Cardinaliteship. Here he 
remained for thirty years, studying the works of Boetius, and 
the writings of the ancient Greek harmonicons. He returned 
; Spain, purposing to end his days in his own land ; but after 
three years was recalled to Italy, where he remained, till in- 
duced to return to his own University at Salamanca by being 
offered the professorship of music, with a liberal salary. He was 
an excellent composer, aud his talents were so highly appre- 
ase that he was created by Pope Paul IV., Abbot of Saint 

auciato della Rocca Salegna, in the kingdom of Naples. He 
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died in 1590, at the age of seventy-five, and bequeathed to 
posterity a great and erudite work on his favorite science, en- 
titled “De Musica.” 

In order to be enabled to give slight sketches of our own 
native bards, we must omit those of other countries, who, how- 
ever famous, do not possess for us the same amount of inter- 
est which we admittedly feel for our own countrymen. Amongst 
the niost remarkable names transmitted to us in the Bardic 
line, Caronan stands prominently forth, combining the two- 
fold qualities of poet and of musical composer; it is certain 
that the national Irish music was much enriched by his produc- 
tions, uniting extraordinary variety, with exquisite melody ; he 
is said to have composed no fewer than four hundred pieces. 

Turtacu Caroxan, the son of a peasant farmer, was born 
in the village of Nobber, Westmeath, in 1670. He was de- 
prived of sight by small-pox at so early an age as to have no 
recollection of colors, and used touchingly remark “ that his 
eyes were transplanted to his ears.” 

Carolan’s musical talents soon manifested themselves, and 
his friends determined to cultivate them. He commeneed learn- 
ing the harp at the age of twelve, and though fond of that instru- 
ment, he never touched it with a masterly hand, chiefly using 
it as a help to composition ; his fingers wandering in quest of 
melody thro’ the strings. 

On attaining manhood, he formed a deep and lasting attach- 
ment to a lady named Bridget Cruise ; she, however, did not 
reciprocate his passion, and, after some time, he married another 
named Mary Maguire. ‘There is a simple and touching inci- 
dent recorded of him, proving the enduring tenacity with which 
he clung to the memory of his first love ; though an oft-told tale, 
hi we cannot resist the temptation of giving it, not as a legend 

ut asa fact, narrated by himself, and in terms of such deep 
emotion as left no doubt of the strength and endurance of his 
affection. 

Many years ofler his marriage, he went on a pilgrimage to 
Loughderg in Donegal ; and whilst waiting the arrival of the 
boat that was to convey him, he met several pilgrims bound on 
the same holy errand. On assisting some of these into the 
boat, his hand unexpectedly met one which caused him to start, 
and he instantly exclaimed, “this is the hand of Bridget 
Cruise.” His sense of feeling had not deceived him. It was 
the hand of her he had once so passionately loved. 
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Lover in his exquisite lines :— 
«Trae love can ne’er forget.” 


has immortalized the sentiment, in poetry worthy of the theme, 
as well as of the bard of whom it is sung. 

Carolan, on his marriage; lived more merrily than wisely, 
want was the natural consequence of his extravagance, and this, 
combined with his natural love for music, was evidently the 
original cause of the itinerant life he thenceforward led. He 
went about the country asa travelling musician, mounted on 
horseback, his servant carrying his harp, and riding after him. 

He was received with respect wherever he went, and a high 
place at the table was assigned to him. The gates of the no- 
bility were thrown open when Carolan appeared ; and to this 
wandering life is posterity indebted for those charming melo- 
dies which are the delight of his countrymen, as he thought 
a tribute of song due to every house in which he was_ enter- 
tained, and never failed to pay it. 

Carolan was habitually pious, never omitting daily prayer, 
and fondly imagined himself gifted by inspiration whilst com- 
posing some pieces of church music; this idea enhanced his 
devotion and gratitude, 

He was a great admirer of Italian compositions, aud under- 
stood it perfectly. His fame having reached Dublin, an Italian 
music-master in that city devised a plan for testing his abilities 
rather severely. He selected a superior piece of Italian music 
but altered and mutilated it in such a way, as that none but 
a master genius could detect the alterations. Carolan, quite 
unconscious of this ruse, listened with the most profound 
attention and the deepest interest whilst the piece was bein 
performed. He then declared it to be an admirable piece ot 
at adding humerously—‘‘ but here and_ there it ana and 
: umbles,” He was then requested to rectify the errors, which 

e accordingly did; and the piece being sent up to Dublin 
thus corrected, the ltalian music-master at once pronounced 
him to be a true musical genius. He died in 1738 in the 
_ ag: year of his age, and was interred in Kilronan, 
ne os No memorial marks the spot where the remains of 

y gifted Irishman repose; his grave, however, con- 
tinued long known to his admirers. Let us hope that wh 

his statue shall be erected it will not ae 
2 oa it will not be in bronze, or defamed 
man, as Moore’s has been in College-street. 
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Dents Flampvson, the blind bard of Magilligan, was born 
in 1698, and was a native of Derry; though remarkable, he 
was still very inferior to Carolan. His father was an extensive 
farmer, holding the whole town land of Tyrerevan. He lost 
his sight at the age of three years from small pox, and com- 
menced learning the harp from a woman when about twelve. 
He acquired a better knowledge of this instrument from the tra- 
velling harpers whom he casually encountered, and at eighteen 
could play by himself. He travelled over different parts of Ire- 
landand Scotland during ten years ; and so vivid and pleasing was 
the recollection of those wanderings, that they formed a suurce of 
enjoyment for his old age ; and he could give, at the advanced 
age of one hundred and eight years, the most interesting 
details of his early adventures, with anecdotes of persons whom 
he had met in his journeys. 

He had a wen at the back of his head which grew to an 
enormous extent as he advanced in years; it hung over his 
neck and shoulders, and was nearly as large as his head; this 
excrescence got for him the appelation of ‘ the man with the 
two heads.” The Rev. Mr. Sampson, who visited the harper 
at his cabin in 1806, two years before his death, wrote the 
particulars to Miss Owenson, (Lady Morgan,) at whose in- 
stance he called on him. His harp he always kept in the bed 
beside him; and a few hours before his death he tuned it, 
that it might be in readiness to entertain some company who 
were expected ; but feeling the approach of death be calmly 
laid it aside, and calling his family around him resigned his 
breath without a struggle. 

“The last of our bards lies cold in his grave,” was the cry 
that arose when his death became known. 

Wittam Taxsor was born near Roscrea, in Tipperary, in 
the year 1781: he lost his sight from small-pox at four years 
old; his family removed soon after to the sea side, in the 
vicinity of Waterford. Talbot’s taste was more mechanical 
than even musical : still, he evinced such a predilection for the 

Irish pipes, and attained such a celebrity by his performance 
on that instrument as to be justly entitled to a place amongst 
the musicians. At the early age of thirteen he obtained such 
local celebrity, that no fiddler had. a chance of an engagement 
for any dance or feast if Talbot and his pipes could be secured. 
At seventeen he was induced to go to sea, and during four 
years he visited various parts of the world; he soon, however, 
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grew tired of this, life, and in 1803 became again a lands- 
man. He then married, and sought support by the exercise of 

his musical talent. At Limerick he received much encourage- 

ment, and commenced there his first attempt at building an 

organ. After this he removed to Cork, where he purchased an 

organ in order to make himself more perfectly acquainted 

with the mechanism of the instrament ; and he soon evinced 

his perfect knowledge by the beautiful and finely toned organ 
he constructed. His acquaintanceship with the mechanism of 
the organ first led him to conceive the application of a higher 
scale to his favorite instrament, the Irish pipes, which he found 

to be a most important and valuable acquisition. His highest 

and most valued distinction consisted in the efficient manner 
he used this instrument himself. By his musical and mechani- 
cal talents did this worthy man bring up a large family in 
respectability and comfort. 

Strange as the anomaly may seem, blind divines have, from 
the earliest ages, been occasionally met with. Under the law of 
Moses, blindness was a disqualification for the services of the 
altar, an d even inown time, we must confess that the diffi- 
culty of administering the sacraments, irrespective of any other 
feeling, would to our mind present a serious obstacle to the 
admission of clergymen who are not in possession of a// their 
faculties, to any church, Catholic, Anglican, or Presbyterian. 
With regard to the practice of the Catholic church on this 
point, Cardinal Wiseman has given the following information :— 
“ Blindness constitutes what is called in Canon Law an érregu- 
larity, which incapacitates for orders in our Church. The loss 
of an eye would be an irregularity if it caused notable defor- 
mity, which is another irregularity. If the partial blindness 
were not accompanied by deformity, it would not necessarily 
be an obstacle to orders, especially if the loss fell upon the 
right eye; as from the position of the book on the altar, the 
left eye is the more necessary of the two in the celebration of 
Mass.” In the Anglican Church, the same objection to 
blindness would not seem to be applicable. Nevertheless, but 
few instances of divines born blind are to be met with, and 
even to those who have been deprived of sight after ordination 
the loss has been a-natural impediment. In Blacklock, whom 
we have before mentioned, we have instanced the feeling enter- 
tained by even a Presbyterian congregation to a blind pastor ; 
and he, regarding it as the expression of a general sentiment, 
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had the prudence and good taste never again to attempt the 
exercise of any clerical function. 

In the patriotic ages, we have mention of one or two theolo- 
gians of considerable repute, but it does not appear that they 
were in orders, or assumed any pastoral charge or clerical duty. 
Dipymus, who died at an advanced age, in the year 390, was 
one of those to whom we have referred. He, it is reported, 
became blind at the age of five years; at an early period, he 
addicted himself to theological studies, the knowledge of 
which he acquired by getting persons to read for him. He 
eventually became the head of the celebrated catechetical school 
of Alexandria; amongst the illustrious pupils he sent forth, 
was St. Jerome, who edited and translated into Latin, several 
of his master’s works ; his pupils were of opinion that his blind- 
ness, by concentrating his attention on the subject of his 
meditations, was rather an advantage than the contrary. 

Cassiodorus mentions a person named Ensebius, living in the 
same century, who has been merely described as an Assiatic, 
who having become blind at the age of five years, acquired 
vast knowledge and profound erudition, and taught with great 
ability and success. 

We shall pass over the lapse of ages, during which time 
doubtless, there were many instances of blind theologians ; our 
space not permitting us too protracted an account, we must 
limit ourselves to a few of more modern date. In the seven- 
teenth century, we meet with the names of the Rev. Richard 
Lucas, D.D., and of the Rev. John Throughton. ‘The former 
was born in 1648, and though not deprived of sight till after 
he had attained not alone holy orders, but had been elected 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, and Lecturer of St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
still it was at the period of his blindness, that he composed 
most of his numerous and useful works. His learning, talents, 
and his affliction, gained him the esteem of the leading men of 
his day, who were anxious to reward merits so rare. He took 
the degree of D.D., and was installed prebendary of Westiins- 
ter, in 1696. He died in 1715, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where no stone marks his resting place. He 
wrote various works, but his enquiry after happiness appears 
to be the most popular. 

The Rev. James Troughton was a native of Coventry, and 
became blind at the age of four years, from small pox. He was 
educated in the free-school in his native place, and afterwards 
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became a scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford, where he took 
a fellowship, and in 1655, attained the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts; this, being the period of the Commonwealth, he was of 
course a Puritan, and retained his honors only till the restora- 
tion of Charles II , when he was ejected from his fellowship to 
make room for one who had been previously expelled. He 
then retired to Bicester, where he lived as a moderate non-con- 
formist, earning his livelihood by imparting academical instruc- 
tion’to young men, and occasionally preaching in private. He 
died at Oxford, in 1681, being only in his forty-fourth year ; his 
funeral sermon was preached by a blind man, named Abraham 
James, formerly of Magdalen Hall, but at the time master of 
a free-school, at Woodstock. ‘Troughton wrote several works, 
but none of them are in existence at the present day. 

In Toplady’s works (vol. IV. p. 166) there is mention ofa 
Dr. Guyse, who Jost his sight in the pulpit, whilst engaged at 
prayer before the sermon. With the most unexampled calm- 
ness and presence of mind, he preached the sermon, without 
betraying the calamity which had befallen him. As he was led 
out after the service, an old lady who heard him bemoaning 
his blindness, thus strove to comfort him, “ God be praised,” 
said she, “that your sight is gone, I think I never heard 
you preach so powerful a service in my life. Now we 
shall have no more notes, I wish for my own part, that the 
Lord had taken away your sight twenty years ago, for your 
ministry would have been more useful by many degrees.” This 
was rather a strange mode of expressing sympathy, and impart- 
ing consolation. 

We cannot conclude our remarks on Blind Divines better 
than by giving in extenso an interesting detail of a tourist’s 
encounter with a blind clergyman in Wales, as recorded in the 
Morning Chronicle of January, 1791 :— 


‘In my rambles,” says the writer, “last summer, on the borders 
of Wales, I found myself, one morning, on the beautiful river Wye, 
alone, without a servant or guide. I had to ford the river at a 
piece, where, according to the instructions given me at the nearest 

amlet, if I diverged ever so little from the marks which the rippling 
_ of the current made as it passed over a ledge-rock, I should sink 
twice the depth of myself and horse. While I stood hesitating on 
the margin, viewing attentively the course of the ford, a person 
passed me on the canter, and the next instant I saw him plunge into 
the river. Presuming on his acquaintance, I immediately and closely 
followed his steps. As soon as we had gained the opposite bank, I 
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accosted him with thanks for the benefit of his guidance ; but what 
was my astonishment when, beenting into a hearty laugh, he observed 
‘that my confidence would have been less had I known that I had 
been following a blind guide.” The manner of the man, as well as 
the fact, attracted my curiosity. To my expressions of surprise at 
his venturing to cross the river alone, he answered, that he and the 
horse he rode had done the same every Sunday morning for the last 
five years; but that, in reality, this was not the most perilous part 
of his weekly peregrinations, as I should be convinced if my way led 
over the mountain before us. My journey had no object but pleasure ; 
I therefore resolved to attach myself to my extraordinary companion, 
and soon learned, in our chat as we wound up the steep mountain's 
side, that he was a clergyman, and of that class which is the disgrace 
of our ecclesiastical establishment; I mean the country curates, who 
exist upon the liberal stipend of thirty, twenty, and sometimes fifteen 
pounds a years! This gentleman, of the age of sixty, had about 
thirty years before been engaged in the curacy to which he was now 
travelling; and though at the distance of eight long Welsh miles 
from the place of his residence, such was the respect of his Sunday 
flock towards him, that at the commencement of his calamity, rather 
than part with him, they sent regularly, every Sunday morning, a 
deputation to guide their old pastor along the road ; which, besides 
the river we had just passed, led over a craggy mountain, on whose 
top innumerable and uncertain bogs were constantly forming ; and 
which, nevertheless, by the instinct of his Welsh pony, this blind man 
has actually crossed alone for the last five years, having so long 
dismissed the assistance of guides. While our talk beguiled our 
road, we insensibly arrived in sight of his village church. It was 
seated in a deep and narrow vale. As I looked down upon it, the 
bright verdure of the meadows, which were here and there chequered 
with patches of yellow corn; the moving herds of cattle; the rich 
foliage of the groves of oak, hanging irregularly over its sides; the 
white houses of the inhabitants, which sprinkled every corner of this 

eaceful retreat ; and above all, the inhabitants themselves assembled 
in their best attire, round their place of worship,—all this gay scene 
rushing at once on the view, struck my senses and imagination more 
forcibly than [ can express. As we entered the churchyard, the 
respectful ‘ How do you do?’ of the young, the hearty shakes by the 
hand of the old, and the familiar gambols of the children, showed 
how their old pastor reigned in the hearts of all. After some 
refreshment at the nearest house, we went to church; in which my 
veteran priest read the prayers, the psalms, and chapter of the day, 
and then preached a sermon in a manner that would have made no 
one advert to his defect of sight. At dinner, which, it seems, four 
of the most substantial farmers of the vale provided in turn, he 
related the progress of his memory. For the first year, he attempted 
only the prayers and sermons ; the best readers of the parish making 
it a pride to officiate for him in the psalms and chapters. He next 
endured the labour of etting these by heart; and at present, by 
continual repetition, there is not a psalm or chapter of the more 
than two hundred appointed for the Sunday service, that he is not 
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perfect in. He told me also that having in his little school two sons 
of his own intended for the university, he has, by hearin them con- 
tinually, committed the greatest part of Homer and Virgil to 
memory.” 

Dr. Reid, in his “‘ Inquiry into the Human Mind,” contends 
that “Sight discovers almost nothing which the blind may not 
comprehend.” He alleges that one who has never seen the 
light may be learned, and knowing in every science, even in 
optics, and may make discoveries in every branch of philosophy. 
As aproof of this, he adduces Dr. Saunderson and Dr. Moyes. 
The nature of light, and the laws of the reflection and refrac- 
tion of its rays, as well as the rules of perspective, were, he 
conceives, perfectly understood by Dr. Saunderson. “ If there 
was any doubt,” pursues Dr. Reid, “of Dr, Saunderson com- 
prehending these things, I could mention my having heard him 
say, in conversation, that he found great difficulty in under- 
standing Dr, Halley’s demonstration of that proposition—that 
the angles made by the circles of the sphere are equal to the 
angles made by the representatives in the stereographic projec- 
tion; but, said he, when I laid aside the demonstration and 
considered the proposition in my own way I saw clearly that it 
must be true.” 

Dr. Moyes lost his sight at the age of three years; as he 
grew up he evinced a marked predilection for the study of 
natural and experimental philosophy; on these subjects he 
lectured with much eclat in England, Scotland, and America. 
He was a perfect linguist, and well acquainted with the higher 
branches of mathematics. His conversational powers were of 
a high order, and his memory particularly retentive. He was 
rather peculiar in his mode of living, never having partaken 
of ardent spirits or fermented liquors; he also abstained from 
every description of animal food. His favorite diet was a 
species of sea-weed, known by the name of dulse, which, when 
boiled and dressed with a little butter, he partook of with a 
crust of bread and a drink of water. If he practised this 
abstinence from principle, or any devotional feeling, he was 
entitled to much credit ; buat if merely indulged in as a caprice, 
there is no reason for commendation: be it what it may it did 
not prolong life to any advanced period, as he died at the age 
of fifty-seven, in the year 1807. 

Gee the earlier instances of blind philosophers we will only 
te one; Diodotus, the master in philosophy of Cicero, who, 
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incredible as it may appear, taught geometry with so much 
precision after he became blind, that his pupils found no diffi- 
culty in tracing the most complicated figures from his instruc- 
tions. 

Though Lronarp Ever did not become totally blind till 
he had attained the age of fifty-nine, and had his reputation 
established, yet, his ablest and best books were written after 
that calamity had befallen him. His admired work, the 
Elements of Algebra,” was transcribed from his dictation by 
a young tailor,who, though totally unacquainted with the science 
when commencing his task, completely mastered the subject 
before its conclusion, so clear was the method of his great 
teacher. His new ‘‘ Theory of the Moon,” which in a former 
memoir on the subject he could not complete, and reserved for 
future consideration, he had the courage to review, and, with 
the assistance of his son and two friends, to pursue till he had 
constructed the new tables which appeared in 1772. ‘This 
work alone would have immortalized him; but, when all the 
disadvantages under which he then labored are taken into 
account, we almost regard it as a superhuman effort ; as not 
only was he afflicted with blindness, but his domestic circum- 
stances were fearfully embarrassed at the time, owing to a 
dreadful fire which had consumed the greater portion of his 
property, and obliged him to leave his ruined house. The 
influence of religion, however, which predominated even over 
his philosophy, was the main spring and true secret of his 
magnanimity and unwearied patience. This great and good 
man died, full of years and honors, in September, 1786. He 
was struck with apoplexy whilst amusing himself at tea with 
one of his grandchildren. 

Of all the acquiremenis attainable by the blind that of botany 
appears to be the most incongruous ; we can however point to 
one, who though devoted to far higher pursuits, still assiduously 
cultivated a botanical taste. Joun Goveu, the son of a glover 
at Kendal, was born in 1759, and lost bis sight by small pox, 
before he had completed his third year; his passion for botany 
enabled him to conquer the almost insurmountable difficulties 
by which he was beset in cultivating this branch of science. 
His usual method of examining a rare plant, was by the appli- 
cation of the tip of his tongue to its several parts, ordinary 
ana were distinguishable by merely touching them with his 
ngers ; and so correct had his power of discrimination become, 
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i; is recorded that towards the end of his life, a rare plant 
was placed in his hands, which he immediately called by its 
name, observing, he had met with but one specimen of it, 
and that was fifty years before. Gough ranked as one of 
the most eminent mathematicians of his age, and became 
noted as a teacher in that science ; several of his pupils attained 
eminence in mathematics and natural philosophy. Amongst his 
remarkable pupils we may mention Dr, Jalton, who was four 
or five years under his instruction; the names of Whewel, 
King, Daives, and Gaskin, also occur. We give the names of 
some of his works, remarkable as the productions of one blind 
from infancy; they are as follows :— 

“On the Variety of Voices ;” “‘An Investigation of the method 
whereby Men judge by the Ear of the Position of Sonorous 
Bodies relative to their own persons ;” ‘* Facts and Observations 
to explain the curious Phenomena of Ventriloquism ;” ‘‘ On the 
Nature of Grand Harmonics ;” ‘‘On the Nature of Musical 
Sounds ;” “ Experiments and Remarks on the Augmentation 
of Sounds ;” A Mathematical Theory of the Speaking Trum- 
pet ;” “On the place of asound produced by a Musical String.” 

The mere title of these works afford an interesting proof of 

the philosophical attention with which the writer regarded the 
phenomena of sound. 
_ Huser and his bees! who has not heard of the degree of 
interest, amounting to a passion, with which Huber devoted 
lnmself to the study of the habits of the bees? He has given 
to the public the best and most interesting work on this sub- 
ject that has been produced in any language. There is so 
much of interest in the biography of this, man that we cannot 
refrain from giving a few details. 

Francis Huser was born at Geneva in 1750, and became 
blind at seventeen years of age ; this calamity was occasioned by 
excessive study during day, and prolonged reading of romances 
by night. Previous to losing his sight, Huber entertained a 
Juvenile passion for a young lady who reciprocated the senti- 
ment; this attachment became a high and noble feeling, which 
deepened in intensity, as the cloud of affliction threatened to 
overwhelm him. The lady, with the unselfish devotedness for 
which the pure and elavated of her sex have been ever remark- 
able, clung to him in his misfortune, with a tenacity so endear- 
fad that the brightest prospects without such love would be a 
ar darker night than that in which Providence had shrouded 
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him. “I have become necessary to him,” she would say: “ he 
wants a guide to be always with him ; and nothing now shall 
prevent me being united to him.” She waited many years, 
despising temptations, and unmoved by opposition ; till having 
attained her majority, which the law fixed at the age of twenty- 
five, she on that day appeared at the altar leading the spouse 
on whom her first affections had been bestowed, and to the 
amelioration of whose sad lot she vowed to devote her future 
life. Well did this noble woman redeem the pledge made at 
the altar ; during the forty years of their union she never ceased 
to bestow the most tender care on her blind husband. She 
discovered a thousand ways of meeting the wants which his 
calamity occasioned ; she was his reader and hissecretary. In 
a word, she had but one occupation, that of making the life of 
her husband happy. How well her efforts succeeded is evi- 
denced by Huber’s declaration,that he should be miserable were 
he to cease to be blind. “I should not know,” he would say, 
‘‘ to what extent a person in my situation could be beloved, did 
I not experience all the tenderness lavished on me by my wife.” 
But for this cheerful and ready assistance, which could be given 
by such a wife alone, it would not have been possible for Huber 
to have devoted himself to studies requiring such close and min- 
ute observation ; to succeed in the pursuits to which he devoted 
himself, it was necessary to have eyes almost as much at his com- 
mand as his own, and who so able or willing, as she, the light- 
ener of all his toils, the sweet drop in his cup of bitterness? He 
had an attached and faithful servant named Francis Brunens, 
whom he drilled in the art of attending and observing his bees ; 
the information obtained through him, combined with his own 
youthful recollections, and the confirmatory testimony of his 
wife, enabled him to acquire clear and accurate ideas of the 
most minute facts ; it is unquestionably true, that his published 
observations on bees are not only remarkably accurate, but are 
so complete, that later naturalists have been unable to add any- 
thing further. 

Having lost his assistant, the duties devolved on his wife, 
and were afterwards performed by his son Peter, who, at a later 
period of life, obtained a just celebrity by his history of ants 
and other insects, published in 1814. Huber having lost his 
admirable wife, appa the latter years of his life under the care 
of his daughter, Madame de Molin ; at Lausanne, he indulged 
occasionally in his favorite pursuits, until, at the patriarchal 
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age of eighty-one years, he quietly expired in his daughter's 
arms in 1830. 

In modelling and sculpture, there are also instances on record, 
where the blind have succeeded in attaining a fair degree of 
eminence, but this is not so surprising, as their perception by 
touch has been at all times accurate and delicate. We will, 
however, mention but one case, that of Giovanni GONELLI, a 
Tuscan, who lost his sight at the age of twenty, but who for 
ten years after, was ignorant of the very elements of sculpture. 
Suddenly, he became possessed with the notion of making a 
statue, and having handled in every way a marble figure re- 
presenting Cosmo de Medicis, he formed one of clay so like, 
that it astonished all who saw it. His talent soon developed 
itself so manifestly, that the Grand Duke, Ferdinand of Tus- 
cany, sent him to Rome to model a statue of Pope Urban VILI ; 
in this he succeeded admirably, rendering a very striking like- 
ness of the original. It is supposed that Giovanni was the blind 
sculptor, whom Roger de Piles met in the Justinian Palace, 
modelling in clay a statue of Minerva. The Duke of Bacciano, 
seeing him at work, doubted his blindness, and in order to 
test the matter, caused the artist to model his (the Duke’s) 
head in a dark cellar. It proved a striking likeness, and thus 
convinced the Duke of his error. There is a marble statue of 
Charles I. of England amongst his works, which is said to be 
admirably executed. 

A mechanical] taste has been frequently exhibited by the 
blind, and that occasionally in a Fn i manner. JAMES 
StronG, of Carlisle, might be well classed amongst musicians, 
were it not that his taste for mechanics predominated. He was 
blind from birth, and early attached himself to the study of 
music, and became a good performer on the organ. ‘There is 
an interesting anecdote related of him, illustrative of his 
love of music and also of mechanism. When about fifteen 
years of age, he contrived on one occasion to be left behind, 
and shut up in the organ-loft of Carlisle Cathedral ; and when 
alone, commenced examining the several parts of the organ 
with great attention. Having satisfied his curiosity respecting 
the general construction, he proceeded to try the stops, and the 
Proportion they bore to each other. ‘This operation could not 
- silently gone through; he consequently alarmed the neighbour- 

ood, and after various surmises regarding the nocturnal visitor, 
some one more courageous than the rest, ventured on the organ- 
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loft and there found tlie blind boy carefully examining the me- 
chanism of the instrument. He was brought before the Dean 
next day, who, after a slight reprimand for the method he had 
taken of gratifying his curiosity, gave him permission to play 
whenever he pleased. He soon acquired so perfect a knowledge 
of the instrument, that he commenced a chamber organ, which 
he completed without any assistance whatsoever. This instru- 
ment he sold toa merchant, and it is said to be at present 
in the possession of a gentleman in Dublin, who trea- 
sures it as a curiosity. Strong, at the age of twenty, made 
almost every article of wearing apparel which he required ; his 
household furniture, with but very few exceptions, was also of 
his own manufacture. His first pair of shoes was made for the 
purpose of walking from Carlisle to London, a feat which 
entitles him to a rank amongst the pedestrians ; this journey 
was made to visit Mr. Stanley, the blind organist of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. Strong constructed various pieces of ma- 
chinery, amongst which was a model of a loom, with a figure 
of a man ‘working ‘on it, he being himself a diaper-weaver by 
trade, and esteemed a good workman; he died in 1798, in his 
sixty-sixth year. 

Witiram Kennepy of Tanderagee, in Armagh, was born in 
1768, and lost his sight at the age of four years, and at the 
age of thirteen learned to play on the violin, but his mechanical 
propensities predominated, and after exercising his talent in 
various ways, his ingenuity went so far as ‘to enable him to 
construct clocks both common and musical. He made and 
repaired wind and stringed instruments, made looms with 
their various tackling, and ‘thus found not alone ‘occupation to 
interest him and exercise his powers of ingenuity, but was 
enabled by his industry to support'a large family. 

We have selected but a few, from the many instances before 
us, of men attaining celebrity ‘not alone in the highest branches 
of literatare and the arts, but also in the seemingly impossible 
intricacies of mechanism, who have had to encounter all the 
ills of blindness either from infancy or at mature age ; in either 
case however we have merely adduced the period of blindness 
when recounting the various intellectual or manual efforts per- 
forined by them. We have, in ‘our opinion, brought forward 
sufficient evidence to prove the theory with which we com- 
menced this, and our preceding paper on the Deaf and Dumb, 
namely, the intellectual superiority ‘possessed by the blind over 
the Deaf mute. 
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« Since the preceding pages were printed,” writes Dr. Kitto, “we 
have been favoured with a communication from an intelligent and 
reflective blind person at Plymouth, in answer to some questions 
which were submitted to his consideration ; and as it helps to clear 
up some points concerning which the reported experience of others 
in the same condition has afforded no very satisfactory information, 
we are happy to introduce it in this place. It is only necessary to 
premise that this person at the time of losing his sight was learning 
the business of a cabinet-maker, and had reached the age of eighteen 
years when he was accidentally blinded, in the street, by the explo- 
sion of some chemical compound which he seems to have been carry- 
ing in his hand. This melancholy event eventually drove him to 
music as a resource and ameans of employment; and now, after 
twenty-two years of total blindness, he remains an accomplished 
musician and the proprietor of a ‘ music store.’ The following is 
his communication :— 

“In dealing with the subject of blindness, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish two classes of sufferers: the one, such as never saw at ail ; 
and the other, such as have been deprived of sight, but had lived a 
sufficient time inthe enjoyment of it for the impressions derived 
from it to have become fixed upon the mind. The latter, as you will 
have perceived from my last communication, is my own case ; and, 
consequently, some of my ideas will be found the same as those of 
persons who have always been in the enjoyment of their sight. 

“The following may be stated as the facts in my own experience 
which appear to meet the questions you have proposed to me :— 

‘* My first feeling, after recovering from three weeks of burning 
pain and the effects of stupifying opiates, was that of disappointment 
and much grief that my prospects in life were utterly ruined. Ina 
short time more I should have been as qualified as most others to 
contend with the world; but the bright hopes of youth and the plea- 
surable anticipations of manhood now lay blasted before me. I did 
not, however, rest in despondency. The novelty of my situation, 
and my being able to do certain things by the light of my imagina- 
tion only, which those around me could, in some instances, scarcely 
accomplish by the aid of sight, proved a great encouragement and 
an Incentive to further exertions. I also soon found some amuse- 
ment in trying my skill in certain branches of my former occupation ; 
but I found that although I could handle the tools.as expertly as ever, 
I wanted the eye to mark the proper distance between the edge of 
the instrument and my own fingers. I could plane a piece of board 
as smoothly as ever; but from the want of that which J had lost, 
could never succeed in adjusting its proportions with that geometri- 
cal aceuracy which was essential to a good piece of work. So find- 
ing that this would not do as a permanency, I sought a resource in 
the ear ; and as music canbe brought:to bear at once upon the ear 
and upon the pocket, I betook myself to it as.a profession, and applied 
my physical and-mental energies-with such intensity to the pursuit, 
that 1 fell into another error, and obtained a practical demonstration 
of the fact that two and two do not always make four; for from the 
severity of my application to my studies, and not allowing myself the 
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needful relaxation, my progress was disproportionate to my bodily 
strength, which became for a time much a ected by the war it was 
constrained to keep up with a mind too active and too ardent for it 
to cope with long. ] : 

«‘ [have never found satisfaction or enjoyment in any matter which 
Iam not able to reflect upon, so as to understand it in connection 
with some of its leading principles, or to be led by it to comprehend 
more fully some other thing with which I was before but partially 
acquainted. Even in music, with which I am now entirely surround. 
ed, I can find no pleasure unless Iam able to associate with it 
some idea of an intellectual or social character; but this I can al- 
ways do, and therefore I am at all times able to derive much enjoy- 
meut from it. Since 1 last wrote to you, I have had an opportunity 
of hearing read your work on Deafness. I should think, from the 
account it contains of the author’s thirst for knowledge, that the ar- 
dency with which I have uniformly sought it is much akin to his, al- 
thovgh, unlike him, I have not been thereby enabled to benefit any 
one but myself.* 

‘Time never hangs heavily upon my shoulders. I have no idle 
moments, having constant occupation for the mind, either in the re- 
sources of music, or in some other scientific or intellectual pursuit. 
These, being mental, belong, as you are well aware, to the highest 
sources of happiness; and other enjoyments are available only so 
far as they refer back to the mind again. The bustle and noise of 
crowded streets are agreeable rather than otherwise to me ; but only 
so far as that by this means I become acquainted through the ear 
with the nature of the pursuits in which my fellow-beings are en- 
gaged. In public assemblies,whether for church, platform, or musical 
purposes, my recollections of former scenes readily, as though but 
yesterday visible to the eye, picture forth the whole to the imagina- 
tion, in all the corresponding circumstances of both the speakers and 
the auditors. 

“‘] cannot conceive of any shade of difference in any particular, 
between the ideas of my own mind with reference to external ob- 
jects, and those of persons who have never experienced the absence 
of sight; and certainly not between my own present notions and 
what they would have been had I never been called to endure this 
privation. In walking abroad amidst the verdure and foliage com- 
mon to rural scenes, the nature of the one is readily intimated by the 
foot, and the extent and quality of the other by the gentlest breeze, 
or perhaps the season of the year is indicated by the still stronger 

gale, the various notes of the feathered tribe changing with the pe- 
riods of the year ;—all these and many more circumstances contribute 
to give the outline of the picture, or to furnish materials from which 
the imagination can supply a complete landscape, even though the 
Spot may be one altogether new to my experience. 

«I am not aware of the possibility of any seeing man ever reading 





* This is assuredly a great mistake. In the pursuit of knowledge 
no one can possibly realise any material benefit to himself, without at 
the same time becoming an instrument of benefit to others. 
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or hearing a description of any place, person, or thing whatever, 
without as instantaneously forming an image of the same in his mind 
as though it had been suddenly presented to his outward vision, and 
as indelibly remaining there as if he had actually seen the original ; 
but the correctness of the figure will only be in proportion to the ac- 
curacy of the description, and to the ability of the person to under- 
stand it and to associate therewith the characters corresponding to 
the account received. This power remains when sight is lost. For 
instance, there is no public character in past or present history with 
whose name I am familiar, whatever may have been his distinguish- 
ing characteristics, but whenever his name is brought to my mind an 
ideal image of him invariably accompanies it. So with my most in- 
timate friends: those whom I knew in early life still retain in my 
mind the aspects under which they then appeared to me ; but if it 
happens that my acquaintance with them has been kept up, they are 
present to my mind with all the corresponding additional marks of 
increasing age. I ath led to think from these facts, and from the 
vivid freshness with which ideas of form are impressed upon the 
mind, whether newly or more remotely created, that there cannot be 
any material difference between my own impressions and those of one 
who has always enjoyed the power of viewing objects by the eye. 
“Dreams are to me always replete with images of visible objects. 
In them I most decidedly see every person and thing which then be- 
comes a subject of cognizance ; and they appear under the same as- 
pects, and are invested with the same circumstances, as those which 
my imagination gives to them when I am awake, unless occasionally 
distorted or changed in the same way that familiar objects are often 
modified in the dreams of those who see. It is further remarkable 
that I do not remember to have had, for some years after losing my 
sight, the slightest consciousness in dreams that I was really in a 
state of blindness. More recently, my mind has occasionally even in 
sleep reverted to this fact; but the consciousness has always been 
accompanied by the delightful feelings of one surprised to find him- 
“ suddenly restored to the possession of a treasure which he had 
Ost. 

“ The sense of touch, like that of hearing, is rendered much more 
sensitive in the blind than in those who see, from the simple fact of 
its being kept in constant requisition. It is a part of my profession 
to regulate and tune musical instruments, and when opening a piano- 
forte for that purpose, a single sweep of the hand over the surface of 
the wires, enables me to detect the absence of a single string; nor 
do I find the slightest difficulty in discovering the cause of any de- 
rangement in the machinery. I can also tell the time by a watch, 
nearly enough for all practical purposes ; but in this particular I 
was greatly outmatched by a person with whom I once resided, who 
had never been in possession of sight. 

7 Touching the very important question as to the relative position 
of the seeing and unseeing man to each other, I do not hesitate to 
ee ray all the most painful of the disadvantages with which I have 
a s° contend under the absence of sight, have arisen entirely from 

© former not sufficiently understanding the capabilities and resources 
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of the latter. In dealing with the blind, the person who is in the 
enjoyment of sight usually falls into one or more of several errors to 
which he is liable. He shoots too high or too low, too far or too 
short of the mark, and yet, strange and paradoxical as it may seem, 
he never fails to hit; and if his victim happens to be one of the sen- 
sitive order, he is sure to feel the shaft in his tenderest parts. He 
is walking in the streets; some one accosts him, and acting upon 
the principle that those who cannot see cannot hear, he puts his 
mouth close to his ear, and bawls as though he were speaking to a 
deaf man. He proceeds a little farther, and some Officious passer-by 
catches hold of him, and nearly capsizes him in attempting to lift 
him over some step or other obstacle, which, if left to his own re- 
sources, he would have passed with the greatest ease. These things 
would be trifles did not the class of misconceptions which they indi- 
eate, seriously affect the blind man’s social position, and his prospects 
in life. Suppose, for instance, the ease of a blind man, who, by the 
most persevering application, has fully qualified himself for some im- 
portant office connected with his profession—say, of music. He 
hears of an advertisement, and he makes the requisite application ; 
but is told that as he cannot see he cannot play. The next time an 
opportunity offers, he determines to go in person—say a hundred 
miles, and in winter too—to show that he can play. He performs in 
public and private, and shows himself competent to the discharge of 
all the duties of the employment which he seeks—but the feeling that 
one who can see is of necessity more competent for it than one who 
cannot, still stands between him and success. He returns, and en- 
deavours to establish himself in his native town. He introduces 
himself to these who are most likely to advance his interests ; he ex- 
hibits himself, so to speak, he is approved, he excites some sensation. 
People ery, ‘ Wonderful!’ they tell him that he plays ‘as if he had 
eyes in his fingers’ ends :’ with much more of the same sort. But 
then still comes the incredulous inquiry, ‘ How can you teach?’ He 
explains, he illustrates, he offers to prove his competency to impart 
instruction upon their own persons, and on their own terms: and it 
is only when the fact is thus demonstrated that they at length be- 
lieve. ‘Thus he goes on, continually working against the prejudice 
which his condition creates: and thus it ever must be till people 
generally take the trouble to inform themselves better on the sub- 
ject, and know fully how to estimate such a being as a man without 
sight. Let it not be supposed that I speak of these things with cen- 
sure, or from any disposition to find fault. But these are facts, and 
experience is daily adding to their number; and they are mentioned 
as things arising from the want of a currect appreciation in others of 
the blind condition, and not as evils necessarily connected with that 
condition: for I am deeply convinced that there are simple, proper, 
and available means, by which the mind might be brought to feel 
blindness as no privation at all. It is only from the friction which 
attends his intercourse with those who see, and not from the sense of 
privation in himself, that the blind man hascause for grief. I should 
be sorry, in any remarks of mine, to fail to recognise a superintend- 
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ing and all-wise Providence: but the Creator expects men to help 
one another along in the path of life ; and, in the resent case, the’re- 
medy can only be applie by the same hands which ignorantly and 
innocently deal the mischief. ‘To this end the real position of the 
blind, and the nature of their resources, must be better understood 
by those who can see: and truly happy shall I be, if the remarks 
which I have here put together, should in your hands be made in 
any degree instrumental in helping other blind persons over those 
difficulties, which, by the help of God, I have been enabled to sur- 


mount.” 


Our principal reason for advancing this theory, independent 
of the interest attached to the histories we have recorded, is 
mainly to shew how criminal it would be to neglect the culture 
of those, whose intellectual faculties are often of the highest 
order, and who by mental training are capable of attaining the 
most honorable positions in society. Dublin has made a 
move in the right direction, and our Catholic Blind Institutions, 
though but yet in their infancy, will ere long be National 
establishments, embracing within their folds all who have been 
hitherto forgotten, or if not forgotten at least uncared for. 












Ant. IV.—ABOUT THE TUNEFUL NINE, 


Lays of the Minnesingers, or German Troubadours, of 


the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries: Illustrated by 
Specimens of the Cotemporary y pin whee of Provence 
and other parts of Europe. ndon: Longman and 
Co. 1826. 


What about the ‘The Tuneful Nine?” says the reader ; 
‘ Is it about Songs, or Music, or the Opera, or the Concert ?” 
Well, reader, it is about many things ; but more especially 
about Music as it is connected with the Drama. 

The origin of the Greek drama is, by universal consent, 
referred to the ceremonies of the worship of Bacchus. 
The dithyrambs, which celebrated the triumph of the god, 
were transformed, by gradual changes, into the drama, 
which represented a great portion of the national mythology 
and legendary lore. In a similar way, the Miracle-plays 
of modern Europe, which were purely religious festivals. 
became gradual 7 transformed into the drama. But, as 
the dithyramb did not, throughout Greece, become a tragedy, 
so the Miracle-play, in every European country, did not 
produce a national drama. England, Spain, and France 
can alone be said to have succeeded in this: the reason we 
shall presently bring forward. 

The first stage of our inquiry will embrace the detailed 
proofs of the ro hy statements, respecting the uniformity 
everywhere visible in the causes, which produced the drama. 


To begin with the Greek :—An altar is erected, and on it a 


goat sacrificed to the god Dionysius ; around the altar is a 
band of drunken revellers, disguised as satyrs, dressed in 
goat-skins and deer skins, their bodies stained with soot, 
vermillion, and green, their faces covered with masks or 
huge leaves; they dance and sing, roar out. obscene jests 
and impassioned songs, throw themselves into fantastic 
attitudes, and celebrate the virtues, exploits, and sorrows 
of Bacchus. It is not clear how the drama could proceed 
from such a ‘‘ rabble rout.” We see nothing here but the 
mummeries, in which most nations have delighted: the 
Lithuanians, the Swedes—nay, even the inhabitants of the 
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Himmalayas—have had such, yet no drama. We might 
as well expect to see a tragedy issuing from the mummeries 
of sweeps on May-day, which were also, we are told, once 
symbolical and religious. N evertheless, from this Bacchic 
rout the drama rose. Arion came, and transformed this 
irregular band into a regular chorus. The flute was changed 
for the cithara; the rapid pyrrhic dances for slow and 
solemn movements ; the wildness of jest for the tragic and 
impassioned strain, which expressed the sorrows and victo- 
ries of the god. The comic element was not suppressed, 
but separated from the tragic: it continued to flourish, and 
gave birth to Comedy. 

The dithyramb was formed ; the chorus was serious ; but 
a drama was still far from being constituted. Thespis 
came, and laid the foundation stone. Standing on an ele- 
vated platform, he varied the monotony of the songs with 
recitations in character. He is said to have invented the 
first. actor; and this one actor sufficed for all the parts, 
since, by means of a linen mask, he was enabled to repre- 
sent different characters, who appeared on the platform one 
after the other, and occasionally answered the chorus. This 
step, small as it appears, was in truth immense, for it was 
in the right direction. To the singing of the chorus was 
now added recitation, and this, with the aid of occasional 
dialogue, enabled them to represent astory. The first ele- 
ments of tragedy, viz., the assumption of character, and 
the throwing the legend into an action instead of a narration, 
were thus secured. Phrynicus succeeded Thespis, and made 
another improvement in the introduction of female charac- 
ters. He did not venture on adding to the single actor of 
Thespis, but he used it differently. It is not to be over- 
looked that, by the time Phrynicus wrote, the religious 
character of the drama had undergone considerable change. 
Instead of a purely Dionysiac legend, he introduced subjects 
of national interest. The Phanisse and the Capture of 
Miletus had nothing whatever to do with Bacchus. It is 
evident, therefore, that, although we have no positive infor- 
mation as to the nature of the plays of Phrynicus, they 
must have been very ditferent from those of Thespis. The 
drama had taken another considerable stride: instead of 
being a mere religious festival, it had admitted subjects of 
human and national interest. The honest populace occa- 
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sionally took offence ; for, as Plutarch informs us, missing 
and regretting the satyric chorus in the legends and tales 
of national suffering, which Phrynicus and Aischylus repre- 
sented, they cried out, “ What is this to Bacchus ?” 

The English drama pursued a similar course, called 
‘« Mysteries,” or, more accurately, according to Mr. Collier, 
‘‘ Miracle-plays ;” the early plays being throughout Kurope 
exclusively religious. That their object was religious 
instruction, in the shape of an entertainment, is expressly 
stated by various authorities. The Miracle-play was 
nothing but a portion of religious doctrine represented in 
action ; an amusement with a religious object. The Scrip- 
tures were then untranslated, and these plays must have 
formed one efficient source of religious instruction, far 
surpassing church service. 

Mr. Collier, who is well entitled to speak on this subject, 
says, that ‘in their earliest state these pieces were of the 
simplest construction, merely following the incidents of 
Scripture, or of the Pseudo-Evangelium, the dialogue being 
maintained by the characters introduced. By degrees, 
however, more invention was displayed, particularly with 
— to the persons concerned in the conduct of the 
story. 

On looking into these Miracle-plays, we are struck with 
the extraordinary mixture of simplicity, buffoonery, extra- 
vagance, piety, and what, to modern ears, sounds like 
blasphemy. Priests and sacred persons kick and cuff each 
other, wit all the freedom of a modern farce. Scurrilous 
jests, obscene jests, and dull, prosing sermons, fill up the 
greater portion of the dialogue. The excess of rustic 
buffoonery is frequently mixed up with the most appallin 
subjects; as in the quarrel between Cain and Abel, iatdah 
commences by an invitation from the former to salute the 
least honorable part of his person, and that in the least 
honorable manner. We may say, however, ‘with the author 
of the Historia Histrionica, the taste of that age ‘ was not 
so nice and delicate in these matters ; the plain and incurious 
judgment of our ancestors being prepared with favour, and 
taking everything by the easiest handle.’ Touches of 
pathos, and ‘‘ strains of higher mood,” occasionally redeem 
the dreary nonsense of these pieces. Of the former we 
may notice Abraham’s turning aside to weep, pretending 
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something, exclaiming, ‘‘ What water shoots 
buireiine eyes? “I should have been more glad than 
of all worldly gain, if / had found him once unkind ; bat 
I never found him in fault.” It would be a perilous thing 
for a modern clergyman to lead an ass up to the altar during 
divine service. The fact, familiar enough to all, that our 
Saviour entered Jerusalem on the back of an ass, would 
not suffice to keep down the risible emotions even of the 
most devout. But what would be the effect, if the ass was 
not only placed there, but the minister was to begin braying ? 
Would not every mind revolt at suchascene? Yet our 
ancestors saw nothing in it but a symbolical act, at which 
they bowed and crossed themselves. And what do we think 
now of the act of initiation into the order of Knights 
Templars, viz., the spitting on the cross? Is it not an infamy, 
a sacrilege, at which every one shudders? It was once a 
sacred symbol. 

The obscene jests and fantastic attitudes of the ‘‘ Bacchic 
rout” were symbolical; of course, in later times, they lost 
this sense, and had to be stopped. So in Italy we find, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, the Archbishop 
of Florence, so scandalised by the vulgar buffooneries, jests, 
and gestures, as well as by the absurd masks worn by the 
actors,that he interdicted all further performancein churches, 
ri commanded the priests to abstain altogether from per- 
orming. 

The Mirscablays were succeeded by ‘ Moralities ;” a 
decided step, though a small one, towards the formation of 
a drama. The difference between the Moral-play or 
Morality and its predecessor, consists solely in the characters 
being abstract and allegorical, instead of concrete and his- 
torical. The Morality resembled the Autos Sacramentales 
of Spain ; Truth, Pity, Perverse Ignorance, Justice, Peace, 
and other moral qualities, usurped the place of scriptural 
personages. Mr. Collier has well shown how abstract 
impersonations, by degrees, found their way into Miracle- 
plays. As these innovations became numerous, the scrip- 
tural characters fell into the back-ground. Having got rid 
of the purely religious subjects, and substituted others, 
moral and allegorical, the next step was easy ; it was only 
hecessary to attempt individual instead of allegorical 
character, and to represent scenes of real life and manners 
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instead of abstract morals, and the first rude sketch of a 
drama was accomplished. This step was taken by Nicholas 
Udall, in the comedy of Ralph Royster Doyster, which we 
have evidence for asserting was in existence as early as 1051. 
In it, as in Gammer Gurton, The Four P.s, end the rest, 
we see religion and allegory banished, and life, in its every- 
day aspects, substituted. 

Tn ermany, the Miracle-play continued down to the 
time of Luther; but the learned had previously ven- 
tured on imitations; indeed so little did they trouble 
themselves to please the public, that they wrote in Latin 
and performed in universities. The Reformation interrupted 
the Miracle-plays ; and many causes, the Thirty Years’ War 
for one, prevented a national drama supplying the place. 

In our own country there is but one name, from Dryden 
down to the present century, which can be quoted with 
applause, and that is Otway. Dryden, Lee, Southern, 
Addison, Thomson, Johnson, Murphy, Ambrose Phillips, 
Young, and the rest, need only to be named to be condemned. 
In France, we need only name La Motte, Diderot, La 
Harpe, Ducis, Lemercier; in Spain, Montiano and La 
ITuerta. These were men of talent and celebrity ; but 
they were not dramatists. The public applauded their 
imitations. There was a fashion in admiring foreign taste, 
just as there was in patches and powders. Cato was pro- 
nounced a chef d'euvre: the pit admired; coffee-houses 
rang with sc 2c grave-wigged citizens took their 
families to wonder at it. But they got tired at last. The 
French, ‘‘ our natural foes,” became supplanted by a return 
to — and the introduction of German sentimen- 
tality. 

The theatres continued to fill as before, and, therefore, 
people supposed the drama was alive ; forgetting that the 
theatre had become a mere amusement. Was it, then, 
come to this? That drama which, in its high and palmy 
days, had been a secular pulpit, from whence the poet 
instructed his nation—instructing them through their emo- 
tions—was it reduced to rivalry with rope-dancers and 
jugglers? An amusement and no more? To this com- 
plexion it had, indeed, come! In the days of Shakspere 
the great public had no source of instruction comparable 
to that of the stage. Those were not reading days ; books 
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were few and dear; the habit of reading was confined to 
the learned; the mass learnt only from: the pulpit and the 
stage, spending in the bear-garden and skittle-ground the 
time now bestowed upon cheap literature. The public 
has become a reading public, so that the instructive office 
of the drama has gradually become less and less, and 
instruction, which is now sought in other and more effectual 
channels, has become separated from the amusement; the 
result of which is, that the drama has ceased to occupy its 
literary position. Itis purely an amusement, and, as such, 
must cater for the lower appetites of a miscellaneous public. 
Hence the increased demand for scenery and spectacle. 
This separation, though inevitable, is perhaps the most 
potent cause of the present decline. The poet feels that he 
can no longer exercise that power over the national mind 
which the stage once possessed. A new play, if very suc- 
cessful, will cause people to run after it; but not until it 
has been played so many nights that ‘all the world” has 
seen it. Formerly, the first night of a new play was an 
event attended with impatience and literary excitement. 
The house was always full on such an occasion ; the pit 
was grave with critics. Bad or good, the play was sure 
almost to cover the managerial outlay by the first night's 
receipts. So many persons were interested, that the risk, 
which is now so enormous, amounted to almost nothing. 
Of course, the increased splendour of decoration has to do 
with this; but why the necessity for decoration, if not be- 
cause the public cannot be otherwise attracted? When 
people now “ run after” a new piece, it is because “a sen- 
sation” has been made, they will crowd to see an elephant 
or a criminal for the same reason. You cannot call this a 
dramatic taste, 

The usual answer to all complaints is, that ‘the present 
age is un-dramatic.” It is so, but not for the reason alleged ; 
not because modern passions are less energetic, modern 
manners less picturesque, modern actions less heroic; but 
because the drama has lost its hold upon our wants and 
sympathies. . The ages of Pericles and Elizabeth are now 
discovered to have been rich in dramatic materials. We 
= i regard the stirring adventures, novel opinions, 
ati so smensadand energetic passions which characterised 

pochs. Facile theorising! Are not these things as 
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instead of abstract morals, and the first rude sketch of a 
drama was accomplished. This step was taken by Nicholas 
Udall, in the comedy of Ralph Royster Doyster, which we 
have evidence for asserting was in existence as early as 1051. 
In it, as in Gammer Gurton, The Four P.s, and the rest, 
we see religion and allegory banished, and life, in its every- 
day aspects, substituted. 

In Germany, the Miracle-play continued down to the 
time of Luther; but the learned had previously ven- 
tured on imitations; indeed so little did they trouble 
themselves to please the public, that they wrote in Latin 
and performed in universities. The Reformation interrupted 
the Miracle-plays ; and many causes, the Thirty Years’ War 
for one, prevented anational drama supplying the place. 

In our own country there is but one name, from Dryden 
down to the present century, which can be quoted with 
applause, and that is Otway. Dryden, Lee, Southern, 
Addison, Thomson, Johnson, Murphy, Ambrose Phillips, 
Young, and the rest, need only to be named to be condemned. 
In France, we need only name La Motte, Diderot, La 
Harpe, Ducis, Lemercier; in Spain, Montiano and La 
IIuerta. These were men of talent and celebrity ; but 
they were not dramatists. The public applauded their 
imitations. There was a fashion in admiring foreign taste, 
just as there was in patches and powders. Cato was pro- 
nounced a chef deuvre: the pit admired; coffee-houses 
rang with eulogiums; grave-wigged citizens took their 
families to wonder at it. But they got tired at last. The 
French, ‘ our natural foes,” became supplanted by a return 
to Shakspere, and the introduction of German sentimen- 
tality. 

The theatres continued to fill as before, and, therefore, 
people supposed the drama was alive; forgetting that the 
theatre had become a mere amusement. Was it, then, 
come to this? That drama which, in its high and palmy 
days, had been a secular pulpit, from whence the poet 
instructed his nation—instructing them through their emo- 
tions—was it reduced to rivalry with rope-dancers and 
jugglers? An amusement and no more? To tiis com- 
plexion it had, indeed, come! In the days of Shakspere 
the great public had no source of instruction comparable 
to that of the stage. Those were not reading days ; books 
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were few and dear; the habit of reading was confined to 
the learned; the mass learnt only from the pulpit and the 
stage, spending in the bear-garden and skittle-ground the 
time now bestowed upon cheap literature. The public 
has become a reading public, so that the instructive office 
of the drama has gradually become less and less, and 
instruction, which is now sought in other and more effectual 
channels, has become separated from the amusement ; the 
result of which is, that the drama has ceased to occupy its 
literary position. Itis purely an amusement, and, as such, 
must cater for the lower appetites of a miscellaneous public. 
Hence the increased demand for scenery and spectacle. 
This separation, though inevitable, is perhaps the most 
potent cause of the present decline. The poet feels that he 
can nO longer exercise that power over the national mind 
which the stage once possessed. A new play, if very suc- 
cessful, will cause people to run after it; but not until it 
has been played so many nights that “all the world” has 
seen it. Formerly, the first night of a new play was an 
event attended with impatience and literary excitement. 
The house was always full on such an occasion ; the pit 
was grave with critics. Bad or good, the play was sure 
almost to cover the managerial outlay by the first night's 
receipts. So many persons were interested, that the risk, 
which is now so enormous, amounted to almost nothing. 
Of course, the increased splendour of decoration has to do 
with this ; but why the necessity for decoration, if not be- 
cause the public cannot be otherwise attracted? When 
people now ‘‘ run after” a new piece, it is because “ a sen- 
sation” has been made; they will crowd to see an elephant 
or a criminal for the same reason. You cannot call this a 
dramatic taste. 

The usual answer to all complaints is, that ‘‘ the present 
age is un-dramatic.” It is so, but not for the reason alleged ; 
not because modern passions are less energetic, modern 
manners less picturesque, modern actions less heroic; but 
because the drama has lost its hold upon our wants and 
sympathies. The ages of Pericles and Elizabeth are now 
discovered to have been rich in dramatic materials. We 
are told to regard the stirring adventures, novel opinions, 
social excitements,and energetic passions which characterised 
those epochs. Facile theorising! Are not these things as 
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abundant in our own day? Does the pulse beat more 
feebly ? Is life a weaker struggle? Are our hopes realised— 
our ambition less? Are our affections less deep and deli- 
cate—our imaginations less audacious? Is there not a 
wide-spread social anarchy, which, with the gaunt misery 
of millions, might furnish subjects and passions as terrible 
as the tale of Labdacus? No one will dare gainsay this ; 
but these hopes, these passions, these wants, and these 
opinions, find other channels than the drama; they are 
represented in books, newspapers, and meetings. We leave 
the drama for a wider sphere. If, as in Athens, we could 
assemble all our citizens in one giant theatre, and there 
represent before them a drama typical of their hopes and 
struggles, then would the stage be more mighty than the 
press ; as it is, the stage is insignificant. 

It is useless despairing. Hogarth, in his Old Burling- 
ton Gate, represents opera, masque, and pantomime flou- 
rishing in all their glory, while our tragic poets are being 
trundled on a wheelbarrow to oblivion. This is thought to 
be cutting satire, and it serves to rejoice the hearts of modern 
speculators on this subject. But, let us ask, what is the 
vital force of a drama, which can be set aside by masques 
and pantomimes? Shakspere had to contend against 
children, foreign dancers, and ‘‘ real” animals. We do not 
find that these were sufficient “to ruin the drama” in his 
day ; why then should they now? Men will at all times be 
pleased with anything uncommon, whether acting-children 
or ioreign dancers ; they will always be gratified with splen- 
did scenes and decorations. It is in their nature to be so. 
But there is a higher faculty in man which must also be 
delighted: he is not all sense, all wonderment; he has a 
soul; he has thoughts and emotions which demand their 
food. To this higher faculty Shakspere appealed; and, 
in spite of the reality of animals and the curiosity to see 
children, the public flocked to Shakspere’s theatre, there 
to taste those higher pleasures which they could enjoy no- 
where else. In our day things have altered their position. 
he lower appetites remain the same, and the theatre caters 
for them ; the higher appetites also remain, but the theatre 
no longer successfully and exclusively offers them food. At 
the library these higher pleasures must be sought. Fora 
few pence a man may reyel in the finest poetry,be stirred with 
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the most exciting tale, be exalted by the most adventurous 
discovery, be aroused to meditation by the profoundest 
philosophy, or see his cause defended by the press. Why 
should he go to the theatre for these? The library cannot 
furnish him with music, with dancing, with spectacle and 
brute sagacity ; for these he goes to the theatre. 

In fact, the drama has no existence in Kurope at the 
present time. In other words, it has ceased to be the form in 
which the national poetry, or at least the greater portion of 
it, is represented. Amongst the band of poets, which 
made the beginning of this century illustrious, some few 
wrote a play or two; but he is a bold man who would pro- 
nounce Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Byron, dramatists, or 
assert that their plays, added to the innumerable plays of 
other writers, form a national drama. 

The public seeks amusement; the author seeks to aflord 
it; but when he wishes to influence his nation, he does not 
use the stage. That, which formerly constituted the great- 
ness of the drama, and which gave it life, is gone elsewhere : 
that, which constituted the mere husk (the amusement), 
remains. 

The interest excited by Shakspere, Racine, Alfieri, and 
Schiller, in their respective nations, must not be misunder- 
stood. ‘Their plays are frequently performed, and before 
delighted audiences. These poets are the national idols, and 
their names arouse such echoes through the world that there 
is an universal interest excited in them. ‘This is no evi- 
dence of a dramatic tase. We go to see Shakspere, as we 
would to gaze upon a Rapbael. Our admiration for the 
prince of painters may be very genuine, yet imply no 
curiosity for the productions of modern art. We may 
spend days in the Louvre, and never enter an exhibition. 
I'he interest excited by Raphael, is felt by almost all men ; 
he is a celebrated person, and is, therefore, the object of 
curiosity, even to those who care nothing for pictures. 
Some from fastidiousness, some from pedantry, and others 
from indifference, would walk away from a modern exhibi- 
tion, who would gladly see the ancient masters. In this 
way Shakspere, being identified with our national history 
and literature, is an object of incessant curiosity ; not so 
the modern dramatists. 


Such has been the course of the drama; such its origin, 
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progress and decline. The uniformity of the phenomena 
indicates something more than accidental resemblances, and 
demands more than a cursory glance. If we be now asked 
the questions—Can the drama be revived?—Is the present 
depression temporary, or irremediable decay ? Our answers 
may assume somewhat the character of a philosophical con- 
clusion drawn from historical facts. History saya: as an 
art, such as we behold it in the works of great writers, 
the drama has for ever passed away ; it is now lingering in 
the last period of its decay ; it cannot be revived. This is 
the reply made by history. But, as it would be presump- 
tuous in us to pronounce upon the future, even from such 
evidence in the past, we would word our answer some- 
what thus :— 

The drama in its present form has no life, because it no 
longer springs from the national wants and sympathies, no 
longer exercises an important and lasting influence on the 
public mind, no longer occupies the place of anything high- 
er than a mere amusement. It is possible, however, that, 
at no very distant period, some man will arise with an eye 
keen enough to perceive the wants of his age in this matter, 
and with genius enough to fulfil them. Then may the drama, 
assuming altogether a xew form, claiming a new office, and 
exercising a new and powerlul influence, become what it 
was of old, and be, indeed, ‘‘ revived.” * 

A Jewish play, of which fragments are still preserved in 
Greek lambics, is the first drama known to have been writ- 
ten on a Scripture subject. The principal characters are 
Moses, Sapphora, and God from the Bush. Moses delivers 
the prologue in a speech of sixty lines, and his rod is turn- 
ed into a serpent on the stage. The author of the play is 
Kzekial, a Jew, who is called the tragic poet of the Jews. 
Warton supposes that he wrote it, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as a political spectacle, to animate his dispersed 
brethren with the hopes of a future deliverance from their 
captivity, under the conduct of a new Moses, and that it 
was composed, in imitation of the Greek drama, at the close 
of the second century. t 





* Foreign Quarterly, July, 1845. 
t Translated into Latin by Fr. Morellus. Paris, 1580— Warton, 
vol. ii., p. 871. : 
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Rymer, the antiquarian, relates, that, in the first ages of 
Christianity, any one concerned with the theatre was not 
allowed baptism. Cyril declares, ‘ That the pombe of the 
devil are stage play and the like vanities.” Tertullian af- 
firms “That they who in baptism remounced pomp and 
vanity, cannot goto a stage play withoutturning apostates.’* 

Gregory Nazianzen, atriarch and Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, one of the Fathers of the Church, and Master 
of St. Jerome, composed plays from the Old and New 'Tes- 
taments, which he substituted for the plays of Sophocles and 
Euripides, at Constantinople, where the old Greek stage had 
flourished until that time. ‘The ancient Greek tragedy ‘was 
a religious spectacle, so the sacred dramas of Gregory 
Nazianzen were formed on the same model, and the choruses 
were turned into Christian hymns. Folkard declares that 
the melody of the celebrated hymn to which the name-notes 
have been ‘given, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, and which is 
sung upon the festival of St. John the Baptist, was com- 
posed by Sappho, 600 years B.C., and subsequently intro- 
duced into the Christian Church. All agree, that, in the 
beginning, the drama was purely a religious worship, and a 
solemn service for their holydays, and that, afterwards, it 
came from the temple to the theatre, admitted of a secular 
alloy, and grew to be some image of the world and human 
life. When it was brought to the utmost perfection by 
Sophocles, the chorus continued a necessary part of the 
tragedy ; but the music and dancing, which came along 
with the chorus, were mere religion, no part of the tragedy, 
nor had anything of philosophy or instruction in them.+ 

One of the Archbishop’s plays is still extant; it is a 
tragedy called Christ's Passion. The prologue calls it an 
imitation of Euripides, and, on the same authority, we learn 
that the patriarch has the honour of introducing the Virgin 
Mary for the first time on the stage. 

Gregory, all inflamed with the love of God and zeal for 
his glory, applied himself to the making of comedies and 
tragedies, and the writing of all such verse, which he per- 
formed with so much wit and elegance, and with such 
rare and admirable sentences, that the Christians found in 
his writings all they could desire in the heathen poets. 





* Rymer’s Short View of Tragedy, 1698. + Rymer, p. 19. 
{ Ribadeneira. Vol. i., p. 333. 
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At this time acclamations and applauses were used in 
churches as well as in theatres.” 

Voltaire’s theory on this subject is also very ingenious, 
aud quite new. Religious plays, he supposes, came origi- 
nally from Constantinople, where the Old Grecian stage 
continued to flourish in some degree, and the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides were represented until the fourth 
century. The profane drama, however degenerated, main- 
tained its footing upon the stage, in the Kast and West, 
much later than the era assumed in the text. It may be 
worth while to offer a few illustrations of this position. The 
imperial edict of 899, which abolished the feast of Majuna, 
wave free permission for the continuance of all other public 
entertainments ; and among these the theatre, of course, 
was included. The petition of the African bishops, drawn 
up in the same year, according to Godfrey, or in 401. ac- 
cording to Barronius, merely solicits the suppression of plays 
on Sundays and other days observed as festivals in the 
Christian Church, and begs an exemption for all Christians 
from being compelled to attend them. In the year 420, 
the prayer of this petition was confirmed by Theodosius the 
younger, and then restricted to the most important feasts 
in the calendar. Four years after, the same Emperor found 
it necessary to rescind the law, which prohibited female 
Christian proselytes from appearing on the stage, who were 
thus allowed to resume their profession without fear of 
spiritual censure. An edict of Justinian forbids deacons, 
priests, and bishops from attending any species of represen- 
tation ; and under the same Emperor, Gregory, Bishop of 
Antioch, was publicly defamed by the spectators at the 
theatre, and ridiculed by the actors upon the stage. In the 
year 692, the Council of Trullo prohibited all Christians, 
both clergy and laity, under pain of suspension or excom- 
munication, from following the occupation of a player. + 

Subsequently, it would appear that ecclesiastical policy 
considered it better to divert the mind from the sensu% | ¥ 
und indecencies of heathen festivals. The heathens were 
delighted with the festivals of their gods, and unwill- 
ing to part with those delights, and, therefore, Gregory 





* See Clere’s Lives (1696), p. 289. t Warton, vol. ii., p. 516. 
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Thaumaturgus, in order to facilitate their conversion, 
instituted annual festivals to the saints and martyrs. 
Hence it came to pass that, for the exploding the festivals 
of the heathens, the principal festivals of the Christians 
succeeded in their room; thus the keeping of. Christmas 
with joy and feasting, and playing and sports, succeeded, in 
the room of the Bacchanalia and Saturnalia ; the celebrating 
of May-day with flowers, in the room of Floralia ; and the 
keeping of festivals to the Virgin, to John the Baptist, 
and divers of the Apostles, in the room of the solemnities, at 
the entrance of the sun into the signs of the zodiac in the 
old Julian calendar.* 

In 1417, at the Council of Constance, the English Fathers 
performed the mystery of the Massacre of the Holy Inno- 
cents. In this play, a low buffoon was introduced, who 
desired his lord to dub him a knight, that he might be 
qualified to go on the adventure of killing the mothers of 
the children of Bethlehem. The good women of Bethle- 
hem, however, attacked the knight-errant with their spin- 
ning-wheels, broke his head with their distaffs, abused him 
as a coward, and a disgrace to chivalry, and sent him home 
to Herod as a recreant champion.+ 

In the Royal Library, at Paris, there isa MS. note in 
French, purporting to be an extract from an old chronicle, 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire de Metz, 1490, Veritable,” where it 
appears that the performance of the ‘‘ Passion” was attended 
by many foreign lords and ladies, and that there weve lan- 
thorns placed in the windows during the whole time of the 
plays. There were nine ranges of seats, in height rising 
by degrees; all around and behind were great and long 
seats for the lords and ladies. God was represented by the 
Lord Nicolle, Lord of Neufchatel, in Lorraine, who was 
curate of St. Victor, of Metz. He was nigh dead upon 
the cross, if he had not been assisted, and it was determined 
that another priest should be placed on the cross to counter- 
feit the person of the crucifixion for that day; but, on the 
following day the said Victor, curate, counterfeited the 
Resurrection, and performed his part very creditably during 
that day. Another priest, called Monsire Jean de Nicey, 
and who was chaplain of Metrange, played Judas, and was 








* Sir Isaac Newton on Daniel, p. 204. 
t Warton, vol. i., p. 242, 
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nearly dead while hanging, for his heart failed him ; where- 
fore he was quickly unhung and carried off; and there 
‘‘the mouth of hell” was very well done, for it opened and 
shut when the devils required to enter and come out. . 

On the fine east window of York Cathedral, before the 
fire, hell was painted with an enormous mouth, containing 
the wicked at their final doom. In the west front of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, founded 1088, there is a bas-relief, repre- 
senting hell with a monstrous mouth vomiting forth flames 
and serpents, with two figures walking into it, trampling 
over the naked body of a third lying prostrate. Gough 
considered it to be more ancient than the cathedral, and 
thought it was brought from some old church, and placed 
in front of the cathedral when it was built.* 

In the reign of Francis I., 1541, the performance of a 
grand mystery in the Acts of the Apostles was proclaimed 
with great solemnity, and acted at Paris for many succeed- 
ing days before the nobility, clergy, and a large assemblage, 
in the Hotel de Flandres. These plays, written in French 
rhyme, by the Brothers Grelan, were printed in two vols, 
folio, black letter, under letters patent from the King. 
The dramatis persone were God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the Blessed Virgin, Joseph, &c., Satan, Belial, 
the Attorney-General of Hell, Cerberus, the porter, and a 
multitude of celestial, terrestrial, and infernal personages, 
amounting altogether to four hundred and eighty-five char- 
acters. From the public notices and proclamations prefixed 
to the work, it is evident much importance was attached to 
it. Bayle ealled it a rare and uncommon work. The 
notices may be seen in the original French, in the end of 
Rymer’s View of Tragedy. 

In the Play of Pentecost some idea may be formed of 
the grossness and absurdity of portions of these mysteries, 
according to modern notions, and yet many were remarka- 
ble for delicacy and tenderness of expression. In the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, she is addressed by an 
angel sent to convey her to heaven. Mary requests, that 
before they take her soul, her body may be laid asleep. 
She gently reclines herself, and dies. The virgins enter, 
and, wrapping the body in a sheet. carry her away. 





* Gough’s Camden, vol. ii., p: 368, 
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Gabriel receives her soul, and while he holds it, gives 
directions for the funeral. At his desire, an anthem of joy 
is sung for the assumption, and a female then comes in, 
and says that they have stripped the body to wash it, as, 
in holy charity, they were bound to do. But such is the 
splendour thereof, and the brilliancy issuing from the limbs, 
that it is not possible for human eyes to sustain it. Here 
they all ascend into paradise, and carry the soul of the 
Blessed Virgin with them." 

At Berlin, in 1804 and 5, the sacred comedy of David, 
in five acts, with music, choruses, &c., was performed by 
the actors of the National Theatre. The same play was 

erformed at Vienna, while the Congress was held there in 
1815. The back of the stage, extending into the open air, 
gradually ascended to a distance sufficient to admit car- 
riages and horses, and the evolutions of at least five hundred 
Austrian soldiers, infantry and cavalry, who, dressed in the 
characters of Jews and Philistines, carried muskets and 
carbines, defiled and deployed, charged with the bayonet, 
let off their fire-arms and artillery, to represent the battles 
described in the Book of Kings. The Emperor Alexander, 
the King of Prussia, and other monarchs, their ministers, 
and the representatives of different courts at the Congress, 
attended these plays at the great theatre.+ 

_ In 1816 were exhibited, at Strasbourg, scenes represent- 
ing particular events in the life of Christ, from the pictures 
of the best masters. Not a word was spoken, and there 
was very little motion. Sacred music was performed by 
female voices concealed from view. In this way were suc- 
cessively exhibited the Annunciation, by Guido ; the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, by Dominichino; the Offerings of 
the Wise Men, by Rembrandt; the Raising of the Widow's 
Son, by Da Vinci; the Disciples at Emmaus, by Titian ; 
the Last Supper, by Guido; the Washing of the Disciples’ 
feet, by Reubens; the Crucifixion, by Reubens; the 
Descent from the Cross, by Raphael; the Resurrection, 
by the Caracci. 

"he established religion changed, within.eleven or twelve 
years, many times. These sudden revolutions, in the 
Opinions of mankind, form one of the most striking events 
in the history of the human mind. Every pen was engaged 








* Bayle, Dic. Art, Chocquet, + Van der Wien, 
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in the dispute. The followers of the old and new profession 
had their respective enthusiasts. Protestants,alternately with 


the Catholics, used the stage and drama as instruments of 


controversy, each party: of course, complaining of their 
licentiousness. The Protestant Liturgy, restored at the 
a*cession of Elizabeth, after its suppression under Mary, 
was attacked by innumerable ballads and interludes, 

The opposite party had their poets, and every day pro- 
diced some popular ballad for or against the Reformation. 
“The stage,” observes Dr. Percy, ‘in those days literally 
was, what wise men always wished it to be, a supplement 
to the pulpit. Chapter and verse were as formally quoted 
as ina sermon.” On the other side ‘‘ the new Gospellers” 
were ridiculed by the Catholics, and found support in the 
elder part of their audience, who still clung to their old 
doctrines ; the young adopting the Reformation in its ful- 
lest sense. The conduct of the Catholics called down a 
proclamation from Edward the Sixth, 1549, wherein we 
find that the government was most anxious that these plays 
s ould not be performed in ‘* the English tongue ;” whence 
we may infer that the government was not alarmed at treason 
in Latin. This proclamation states “that a great number 
of those, that be common players of interludes or plays, 
as well within the City of London as elsewhere, for the 
most part play such interludes as contain matter tending 
to sedition, &c.” Here the King charges his subjects that 
they shall not, secretly or openly, play, in the English 
tongue, on pain of imprisonment. This cleared the stage 
of Catholic dramatists, but REFORMED INTERLUDES were 
afterwards permitted. Statutes and councils of the Church, 
which for a time regulated, at length abolished all religious 
plays, as “‘ pestiferous and noysome to the peace of the 
Church,”* 

In the year 1547, a proclamation was published to pro- 
hibit preaching, This was a temporary expedient to sup- 
press the turbulent harangues of the Catholic Priests, 
who still composed no small part of the parochial clergy ; 
for the Court of: Augmentations took care, perpetually, to 
supply the vacent benefices with the disincorporated monks, 
in order to exonerate the exchequer from the payment of 





* Disraeli, Cur. Lit. 
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their annuities. These men, both from inclination and 
interest,and hoping to restore the Church to its ancient ortho- 
doxy, as we may suppose, exerted all their powers of decla- 
mation in combating the doctrines of Protestantism, and in 
alienating the minds of the people from the new doctrines 
and reformed rites of worship. Being silenced by authority , 
they had recourse to the stage, and from the pulpit re- 
moved their polemics to the play-house. Their farces became 
more successful than their sermons. The people flocked 
eagerly to the play-house, when deprived not only of their 
ancient pageantries, but of their pastoral discourses in the 
Church. Archbishop Cranmer and the Protector Somerset 
were the chief objects of their dramatic invectives. At 
length the same authority, which had checked the preach- 
ers, found it expedient to control the players, and a new 
proclamation was promulgated in the following terms. 
The inquisitive reader will observe that, from this instru- 
ment, plays appear to have been a general and familiar 
species of entertainment: that they were not only acted in 
London but in the great towns ; and that the profession of a 
player, even in our present sense,was common and establish- 
ed :—“ Forasmuchas a great number of those that be common 
players of enterludes and plays, as well within the City of 
London as elsewhere within the realm, doe, for the most 
part, play such enterludes as contain matter tending to sedi- 
tion, and contemning of sundry good orders and laws, 
whereupon are grown, and daily are likely to growe and 
ensure much disquiet, division, tumults, and uprores in 
this realm, the King’s Majesty, by the advice and consent 
of his dearest unkle, Edward, Duke of Somerset, and the 
rest of his highnesse Privie Councell, straightly chargeth 
and commandeth all and everie his Majesty’s subjects, of 
whatsover state, order, or degree they be, that from the 
ninth day of this present month of August, until the feast 
of All Saints next coming, neither they, nor any of them, 

openly or secretly, play, in the English tongue, any kind of 
enterlude, play, dialogue, or othermatter set forth in form of 
play, in any place, public or private, within this realm, 

upon pain, that whosoever shall play in English any such 

play, enterlude, dialogue, or other matter, shall suffer im- 

prisonment, or other punishment at the pleasure of his 

Majesty.” But when the short date of this proclamation 

expired, the Reformers, availing themselves of the strata- 
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gems of an enemy, attacked the Catholics with their own 
weapons, in an interlude, ‘ Lusty Juventus, lively descri- 
bing the frailtie of youth, of nature prone to vice, by grace 
and good councell traynable to vertue.” The chapter and 
verse of Scripture are often announced, and, in one scene, 
a personage, called ‘God's Mercyfull Promises,” cites 
Kzekial as from the pulpit :— 

‘The Lord, by His prophet Ezekial, sayeth in this wise 
playnlye, as in the xxiii it doth appear:—Be converted O 
ye children.” 

From this interlude, we learn that the young men, which 
was natural, were eager to embrace the new religion, and 
that the old were unwilliug to give up those doctrines and 
inodes of worship to which they had been habitually sat- 
tached, and had paid the most implicit and reverential 
obedience from their childhood. To this circumstance the 
devil, who is made to represent scripture as a novelty,’at- 
tributes the destruction of the spiritual kingdom. 

The old people would believe stil in my laws, 
But the younger sort lead them a contrary way ! 
They will not believe, they playnly say, 


In old traditions made by men, 
But they wyll live as the scripture teacheth them. 


The devil, then, in order to recover his interst, applies to 
his son Hypocrisy, and says, that the Scripture can teach 
no more than that God is a good man, a phrase which 
Shakspere, with great good humour, has put into the 
mouth of Dogberry. But he adds an argument, which the 
Catholics sometimes seriously used against the Protes- 
tants :-— 

The world was never merry, 
Since children-were so bolde. 


Now every boy will be a teacher, 
The father a foole and the chyld a preacher. 


It was among the reproaches of Protestantism, that the 
inexperienced and the unlearned thought themselves at 
liberty to explain the Scriptures, and to debate the most 
abstruse and metaphysical topics of theological speculation. 
The two songs in the character of Youth, at the opening 
and close of this interlude, are flowery and not inelegant.* 


a ——- 


* Warton, vol. iii., pp. 172, 3, 4, 5. 
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It should, however, be remembered, that the Reformers 
had themselves shown the way to this sort of abuse lon 
before.  Bale’s comedy of the Three Lams, priute 
in 1638, is commonly supposed to be a ‘‘ Mystery,” 
and merely doctrinal: but it is a satirical play, and, 
perhaps, the first of the ‘kind in ‘our language. Bale, a 
clergyman, and afterwards a Bishop of Ossory, ought to 
have known that this profane and impious parody was 
more offensive and injurious to true religion than any part 
of the missal which he means to ridicule. nfidelity then 
begins, in English verse, a conversation with Lex Moysis, 
containing the most low and licentious obscenity, which we 
are ashamed to transcribe. This is the most intolerable 


part of Jnfidelity’s dialogue.* : 


Thé following may serve as specimens of the writings of 
each party, from Dodsley’s Old Plays. 


‘A New Enterlude, no less wittie than pleasant, entitled 
‘New Custom.’ Devised of late, and for diverse causes 
nowe set forthe. Never before this time imprinted. 
MDLXXIII. 


‘‘ PREFACE.—I have not been able:to discover who was the 
author of this piece. It was written ‘purposely to vindicate 
and promote 'the Reformation. It was printed in 1573, 
and contrived so that four people might act in it, This 
was frequently done for the convenience of those who were 
disposed to divert or improve themselves, ‘by representing 
these kinds of entertainments in ‘their own houses. Four 
may play this interlude. 


Perverse Doctrine, 


Do you not see howe these newe-fangled prattling elfes 

Prinke up so pertly of late in every place ? 

And go about us auncients flatly ‘to deface? 

As who should say, in shorte time, as learned as wee, 

As wise to the world, ‘as-good ithey might accoumptid bee, 

Naye, naye, if many years and‘graie heares do know no more 

But that every -pevishe boyehath even as'much witte in store ; 

By the masse, then, have I lyved to longe, and 1 would I were dead 

Ze have not more knowledge ‘than a thousand of them in my head. 
or bow should they have learning that were born but even now ? 





* Warton, p. 173. 
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As fit a sighte it were to see a goose shodde or a saddled cow 

As to hear the prattlinge of any such Jack Straw ; ' ik 

For when he hath all done, I compte him but a very dawe 

As in London not longe since, you wot well where, 

They rang to asermon, and we chanced to be there ; 

Up start the preacher, I thinke not past twenty yeares olde, 

With a sounding voyce and audacitie bolde, Shug 

And beganne to revile at the holie sacrament and transubstanciation. 

I never hearde one knave or other make snch a declaration ; 

But—but if I had the boye in a convenient place, 

With a good rodde or twain, not past one ower’s space. 

I woulde so have scourged my marchant that his breech should ake 

So long as it is since that he those wordes spake. 

What ! younge men to be medlers in divinitie? It is a godless sight, 

Yet therein nowe almost is every boye’s delight. 

No booke nowe in their hands, but all Scripture, Scripture ; 

Eyther the whole Bible or the New Testament, you may be sure. 

Give them that whiche is meete for them, a racket and a ball, 

Or some other trifle to busie their heades with all; 

Playing at coytes, or nine pooles, or shooting at buttes, 

There let them be, a Godde’s name, till their hartes ake and their 
guttes. 

Let us alone with divinitie, which are of riper age ; 

Youthe is rashe, they say, but old men hath the knowledge. 


New Custome entreth alone. 


Paule to the Corinthians plainly doth tell, 

That their behaviour pleased him not well ; 

Sainte Paule prophecied that worse times shonld ensue. 

In novissimis venient quidam, saith hee, this is trewe ; 
Adulterie no vice, it isa thing so rife, 

A stale jest nowe, to lie with another manne’s wyfe ; 

For aaa that is now a grace ; for rounde aboute 

The humble spirited is termed a foole or a lowte ; 

Whoso will be so drunken that he scarcely knoweth his waye, 
O, hee is a good fellowe, so now a daies they saye ; ‘ 
Gluttonie is hospitalitie, while they meate and drinke spill 
Which would relieve diverse, whom famine doth kill ; 

As for all charitable deedes, they be gone God knoweth well. 


Perverse Doctrine. 


It were good to beate thee till thy head bleede, 

Or to scouge thee well favoured lie at a carte’s tayle, 
To teache such an horeson to blaspheme and rayle 

At such holie misteries and matters so hie 

As thou speakest of nowe, and raylest at so lately. 


New Custome. 
Verilie, I rayled not ; so far as I can tell, 
I spake but advisedly, I know very well: 
For I wyll stand to it, whatsoever I sayde, 
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Perversk Doctrine. 


Wilt thou soe? But 1 will make thee well afraide. 
To recant thy wordes, I holde thee a pounde, 
Before thou departe hence out of this grounde. 


New CustTome. 


To recite them agayn, I am not afrayde : 

] sayde that the masse, and such trumperie as that, = 
Were flatt against Godde’s woorde and primitive constitution, 
Crept in through covetousnesse and superstition. 


Perverse Doctrine. 
What! for a childe to meddle with the Bible ? 
New CusrTome. 
Yea, sure ; more better than so to be idle. 
PerversE Doctrine. 
Is studie, then, idleness? That is a new tearme. 
New Cusrome. 
They say better to be idle than to do harme. 
PeRVERSE DocTRINE. 
What harm doth knowledge? I pray thee tell me. 
New CusTome. 
Knowledge puffeth up, in Sainte Paule you may see. 


“An Enterlude, called Lusty Jeventus, lively describing the Frailtie 
of Youth ; of Nature prone to Vice ; by grace and good councell 
traynable to Vertue. Imprynted at London, in St. Paule’s 
Church Yeard, by Abraham Vele, at the Sygne of the Lambe.” 


Another instance may be quoted on the side of the Re- 
formed, in the play of Lusty Juventus. Youthful passion 
is the weakness of the hero. Satan and his old son, 
Hypocrisy, introduce him to a seductive mistress, Abomi- 
—_ Living. The Scriptures are freely given in a dramatic 

orm :— 


I will show you what Sainte Paule doth declare 
In his Epistle to the Hebrews, and the X. chapter. 


The old are represented clinging, from habit and affection, 
to the associations of their youth ; the young are ardent in 
establishing what is new. 


Devit. 


The olde people would believe stil in my laws, 
But the younger sort lead them a contrary way. 
They will not believe, they playnly say, 

In olde traditions made by men; 

But they wyll lyve as the Scripture teacheth them. 
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‘« Hypocrisy informs the Devil of his obligations to him, 
and, in a curious catalogue of holy things, recounts his 
services :— 


And I brought up such superstition, 
Under the name of holiness and religion, 
That deceived almost all, 

As holy ‘hermits and friars, 

Holy ‘priests, holy ‘bishops, 

Holy monks, holy abbots, 

Yea, and all obstinate liars; 

Holy saints, holy images, 

Holy crosses, holy bells, 

Of mine own ‘invention, 

Had not you.a holy son?” 


There are a number of verses in the play, and two songs, 
of more than average merit—‘In youth is pleasure,” and 
‘Report me to you.” The conversations between Lusty 
Juventus and his mistress, Abominable Living, are singular, 
as a compound of religion’and obscenity ; they could not 
be inserted here. 

These Catholic dramas would afford some speculations to 
historical inquirers. We know that they made very free 
strictures on thefirst-heads of the Reformation—on Cromwell, 
Cranmer, and their party. Some of the Catholic dramas 
were long afterwards secretly performed among Catholic 
families. ‘‘ In an unpublished letter of the“Times, I find a 
cause in the Star Chamber, respecting a play acted at 
Christmas, 1614, at the house of Sir John Yorke, the con- 
sequences of which were heavy fines and imprisonment. 
The letter-writer describes it as containing many foul pas- 

sages, to the vilifying of our religion and exacting of Popery, 
for which he and his lady, as principal procurers, were fined 
one thousand pounds apiece, and imprisonment in the 
Tower for a year ; twoor three of his brothers at five hund- 
red pounds apiece, and others in other sums.”* 

Although not aware of any controversial drama in Scot- 
land, it must not be supposed ‘that bad passions were idle. 

We have here a witty libel.on the Reformation, under 
King Edward the Sixth, written about the year 1550. The 

author artfully declines entering into the merits of the 
cause, and wholly reflects on the ee and actions of many 





* Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
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of the reformed. It must be acknowledged that our libeller 
had, at that time, sufficient room for just’ satire. For, 
under the banners of the Reformation, had enlisted them- 
selves many who had private ends to gratify ; many who 
were of no religion; many gréedy courtiers, who thirsted 
after the possessions of the Church ; and many dissolute 
persous, who wanted to be exempt from all ecclesiastical 
censures, and these men were loudest, of all other, in their 


cries for Reformation.* 
The following is asserted by Ritson and Percy to be the 


oldest printed ballad known :— 


Ox THE DownFaLt or THomas Lorp CrumweEtt, Juty 28, 1540. 


Both man and chylde'is glad to here tell 
Of that false traytoure, Thomas Crumwell, 
Now that he is set to learne to spell, 

Synge trolle on away ; 


When fortune lokyd: thee im thy face, 
Thou haddyst fayre tyme, but thou lackdst grace ; 
Thy cofers with golde thou fylldst a-pace, 

Synge trolle, &e. 


Both plate and chalys came to thy fyst. 

Thou lockydst them up where no man wyst, 

Till in the Kynge’s treasoure such things were myst, 
Synge trolle, &e. 


Both crust and eramme came thorowe thy handes, 

Thy marchaundyse sayled over the sandes, 

Therefore nowe thou art layde fast in bandes, 
Synge trolle, &c. 


All they that were of the new trycke, 

Against the Churche thou baddest them stycke ; 

Wherefore nowe thou hast touchyd the quycke, 
Synge trolle, &e. 


Both saeramentes and sacramentalles 

Thou wouldst not suffer within thy walles, 

Nowe let us praye for all Chrysten soules, 
Synge trolle, &c. 


Who-so-ever dyd winne, thou would not lose, 
Wherefore all Englande doth hate thee, as I suppose, 
Because thou wast false to the redolent rose, 

Synge trolle, &c. 


Yet save that soule that God hath bought, 

And for thy carcase care thou nought, 

Let it suffer payne, as it hath wrought, 
Synge trolle, &e. 








* Percy, vol. ii., p. 293. 
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Other verses may be seen in Ritson and Percy. The 
latter adds :—‘‘ The foregoing piece gave rise to a poetic 
controversy, which was carried on through a succession of 
seven or eight ballads, written for and against Lord Crom- 
well. These are preserved in a folio Collection of Procla- 
mations, made in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, in the Library of the Antiquarian Society.” 


Joun Nopopy. 


In December, when the dayes draw to be short, 
After November, when the nights wax noysome and long. 
As I past by a place privily at a port, 
I saw one sit by himself making a song. 
* 6 © * 


v 


John Nobody, quoth I, what news? Thou soon note and tell 
What maner men thou meane, thou art so mad. 

He said—These gay gallants that will construe the Gospel, 
As Solomon the sage, with semblance full sad ; 

To discuss divinity they nought adread ; 
More meet it were for them to milk kye at a fleyke. 

Thou lyest, quoth I, thou losel, like a leud lad, 

He said he was little John Nobody, that durst not speake. 


The entire poems may be seen in Percy, vol. iii., p. 294, 
and may be looked upon as specimens of public feeling, 
during the most interesting period of English history. 

Every Man—The design of this Morality is to incul- 
cate great reverence for the Church. It was published 
early in the reign of Henry VIII., and is given from a 
black letter copy, preserved in the library of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, prefaced as_ follows :—‘ Here begynneth a Treatyse, 
How the Hye Fader of Heven sendeth Dethe to Somon 
Every Creature to Come and Gyve a Counte of Theyr Lyves 
in this Worlde, and is in maner of a Moralle Play.” The 
subject of this piece is the summoning of man out of the 
world by death; and its moral is, that nothing will then 
avail a man but a well-spent life. God is represented on 
the stage, and, after some general complaints on the degen- 
eracy of mankind, he calls for Death, and orders him to bring 
before his tribunal Lvery Man, for so ia called the person- 
age who represents the human race. very Man appears, 
and receives the summons with all the marks of confusion 
and terror. When Deathis withdrawn, Ewery Man applies 
for relief, in his distress, to Fellowship, Kindred, Goods, or 
Riches ; but they successively renounce and forsake him. 
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In this disconsolate state, he betakes himself to Good Dedes, 
who, after upbraiding him with his long neglect of her, in- 
troduces him to her sister, Knowledge, and she leads him 
to the Holy Man, who appoints him penance ; this he in- 
flicts upon himself on the stage, and then withdraws to 
receive the sacrament. On his return he becomes faint, and, 
after Strength, Beauty, Discretion, and Five Wits (that 
is, the Five Senses), have all taken their final leave of him, 
dies on the spot, Good Dedes remaining with him to the 
last. Then an angel descends to sing his requiem ; a per- 
son called the Doctour recapitulates the whole, and delivers 
the moral, telling the audience to forsake Pride,and remem- 
ber Beauty, Five Wits, Strength, and Discretion— 


They all at last do Every Man forsake 

Save his ‘* Good Dedes,” there doth he take ; 

If his rekenynge be not clene whan he doth come, 
God wyll saye—ZIte, maledicti, in ignem eternum ; 
And he that hath his accounte bole and sounde, 
Hye in heven he shall be crounde ; 

Unto whiche place God brings us all thyder, 
That we may lyve body and soule togyder ; 
Therto helpe the Trynyte: 

Amen, say ye, for Saynte Charyte. 


Encomiums on the priesthood :— 


Five WyrTtes. 


There is no emperour, kynge, duke, or baron 

That of God hath commycion, as hath the leest priest in the worlde ; 
For of the blessed sacramentes pure and benynge 

He beareth the keyes, and thereof hath the cure 

For man's redempcyon ; it is ever sure, 

Whiche God for our soule’s medycyne 

Gave us oute of his herte with grete payne. 

Here in this transytory lyfe, for thee and me, 

The blessed sacraments VII. there be— 

Baptysm, Confyrmacion, with preesthode good, 

And the sacryment of Godde’s precyous fleshe and blood, 
Maryage, the holy extreme unccyon, and penaunce, 

These seven be good to have in remembrance, 

Gracyous ornaments of hye devynte. 


Every Mav. 


Fayne wolde I receive that holy body, 
And mekely to my ghostly fader wyll I go. 
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Five WyttTes. 


Every Man, that is the best that ye can do; 
God wyll you to salvacion brynge, 

For preesthood exeedeth all other thynge; 

To us holy Scripture they do teech, 

And converteth man fro synne, heven to reche ; 
God hath to them more power gyven 

Than to any aungel that is in heven ; 

The preest byndeth and unbyndeth all bandes 
Bothe in erthe and in heven. 

God gave pw that dygnyte, 

And setteth them in his stede amonge us to be ; 
* Thus be they above aungels in degree." 


Theatrically considered, Mysteries are dramatic repre- 
sentations of religious subjects from the Old or New Testa- 
ment, or Apocrypha story, or the lives of saints. Morali- 
ties are dramatic allegories, in which the characters personify 
certain vices or virtues, with the intent to enforce some 
moral or religious principle. Moralities were of later origin 
than Mysteries ; but they existed together, and, someti:nes, 
each partook of the nature of theother. A dramatic piece 
in MB., entitled 7he Castle of Good Perseverance, formerly 
belonging to the late Dr. Cox Macro, is of this mixed 
character. In a sort of stage direction written on the first 
leaf, the amanuensis has drawn a diagram of two circles, 
one within the other; in the spaee, between these two 
circles, he has written in words, filling the circumference, 
‘This is the water a bowte the place, if any dyche may be 
mad it shall be pleyed ; or ellys that it be strongly barryd 
al a bowte ; and lete nowt ov’r many stytelerys be w't inne 
the place.” On the outside of the “dyche” or circle, at 
five several stations, are written words, denoting the relative 
positions of five scaffolds, and the characters of the play. 

Although there is no existing memorial of the representa- 
tions of mysteries in England, since the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, yet, for sometime after the Reformation, 
mysteries and moralities continued to be written expressly 
to promote and secure the new order of things. They 
lashed the Catholics unsparingly, who do not appear to 
have at all ventured on retorting the same way, except in 
the reign of Henry VIII., by a dramatic piece, entitled 





* Hawkins, Orig. of Eng. Drama, vol. I. p. 61. 
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“ Every Man, in manner of a Moralle Play,” designed to 
reconcile the people to the doctrines and worship of the 
ancient Church.* 

Dr. Burney purchased, at the sale of the Hon. Topham 
Beauclere and the Rev. Mr. Croft, many Italian mysteries, 
evidently earlier than the discovery of printing. He men- 
tions that the first dramatic representation was a spiritual 
comedy, performed at Padua, 1243. In 1004, were printed, 
at Rome, the statutes of a company instituted in that city 
in 1264, whose chief employment was to represent the 
sufferings of Christ in Passion week.+ 

Milton’s sublime poem, 7he Paradise Lost, is considered 
to be derived from Italian Mysteries, -entitled La Scena 
Tragicad’ Ademo ed Eva ; da Troilo Lancetta, Benacensa, 
Venetia, 1044. 


The Adamo of Addreini, printed at Perugia, 1641, and 
from The Adone of Marino, pointed out by Bishop Newton in 
his edition of Paradise Lost. 

The Sophonisba of Thomson is derived from the Sophon- 
isha of Tressino, and Addison’s Cato from the Catoni of 
Metastasio.t 

Mrs. Hannah More’s sacred dramas may fairly be con- 
sidered as moralities. 

As far as can be ascertained, the last Miracle-play was 
acted at Chester, by the Company of Tailors, in 1675 ; at 
Kenilworth, near Coventry, 1575 ; at Bartholomew Fair, in 
Southwell’s Booth, in Queen Anne’s time; and at South- 
wark Fair, 1788. 

Comedies were written before tragedies.§ 

The first comedy, Ralph Roister Doister, was written 
by Nicholas Udal, head master of Eton, who wrote several 
Latin plays, to be acted in the long nights of winter by his 
boys. Gammer Gurton’s Needle was written twenty 
years afterwards. The latter comedy long held precedence 
in our dramatic annals. Gammer Gurton’s Needle was 
first published in 1575, and has long been known as the pro- 
duction of Bishop Sill. It appears by this play that the 





* Dodsley'’s Old Plays. t Burney, Hist. of Mus. 
t Ibid., Appendix No. 1. 
§ See Hawkins’s Enquiry. 
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practice of entertaining the audience with music betwecn 
the acts prevailed ii tie very infancy of the stage. 

The abuse of performing in churches led to the practice 
of performing slave in inn yards, on scaffolds, or on a 
stage, erected in the street, or upon a green adjoining a 
town or village, sometimes in the pubiic halls of boroughs 
and cities. and sometimes in the dwellings of the nobility. 
‘There were two important personages always ready, Vice 
and the Deri/, the latter a sort of wife to A/r. Vice, who, 
upon every oceasion, received kicks and thumps without 
number. Mr. Vice generally possessed a lath or golden 
stick, and poor M/rs. Devil had much to endure. In the 
opinions of Mr. Collier and Mr. Hallam, the offsprings of 
this happy pair are the beloved friends of our childhood, 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Punch. 

The following is curious, as an instance not without 
grace. Seven deadly sins have to contend with Patience, 
Humility, Charity, &. They are beaten with roses, flung 
at them from the walls, until they are ‘black and blo.” 
then a bad angel takes on his back one of the sins, sets off 
for the infernal regions, ending his speech, ‘‘ Have good 
daye, I goo to Ilelle.”” The other sins are defeated by 
virtues attired as virgins, who come in singing— 

All men exemple here may take, 


To save you from synnynge, ever at the begynnynge. 
{hanks on your last endynge Te deum laudamus. 


The first tragedy, divided into acts, which has been met 
with, is in Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. i., entitled 4 Tragedye 
or Enterlude, manyfestyng the chefe promyses of God unto 
man, by all ages in the old lawe, from the fall of Adam 
to the ncarnacyon of the Lorde Jesus Christ. Compyled 
by Johan Bale, Anno Domini, mpxxxv111.—This play was 
published thirty years after printing was first brought into 
England—not in the black letter, but in a letter imitating 
the old MS. of the time. This is one of the plays per- 
formed by the Parish Clerks of London in early times. 


INTERLOCUTORES. 


> . . ‘ 
Pater ceelestis. | Adam, primus homo, 
Justus Noah. 


Abraham fidelis. 
Moses sanctus. | David, rex pius. 
Ksaias propheta. Joannes Baptista. 


Balens Prolocutor actus septimus—i. e., seven acts. 
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Jobn Bale, having been a Catholic of the Carmelite 
Monastery at Norwich, became a student at Oxtord, and 
renounced the tenets of Rome. “I took,” says he, ‘‘ to 
wife the faithful Dorothy, in obedience to that divine com- 
mand, Let him that cannot contain, marry.” He obtained 
church preferment, was successively Bishop of Ossory, and 
Archbishop of Dublin, with a Prebendal Stall at Canter- 
bury, where he died in 1563. 

Dr. Burney says, ‘ It is certain that the modern tragedy 
is taken from the mysteries, and that the oratorio is only 
a mystery or morality in music. The oratorio commenced 
with the priests of the oratory, a brotherhood founded at 
Rome, 1540, by St. Philip Neri, who, in order to draw 
youth to church, had hymns, psalms, and spiritual songs 
sung, either in chorus or by a single voice. These 
pieces were divided into two parts, the one performed 
before the sermon and the other after it. Sacred stories, 
or events from Scripture, were written in verse, and, by 
way of dialogue, were set to music, and, the first part 
being performed, the sermon succeeded, which the people 
were induced to stay and hear, that they might be present 
at the performance of the second part. The subjects, in 
early times, were the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, 
and similar histories, which, by the excellence of the com- 
position, the instrumental music, and the performance, 
brought the oratory into repute ; and hence this species of 
musical drama obtained the general appellation of oratorios. 

About the eighth century trade was principally carried 
on by means of fairs, which lasted several days. Charle- 
magne established many great marts in France, as did 
William the Conqueror and his Norman successors in 
England. The merchants, who frequented these fairs in 
humerous caravans or companies, employed every art to 
draw the people together ; they were, therefore, accom- 
panied by jugglers, minstrels, and buffoons, who were no 
less interested in giving their attendance and exerting all 
their skill on these occasions. In those days but few large 
towns existed, no public spectacles or popular amusements 
best! erapry ous and, as the sedentary pleasures of do- 
ime wn ee private society were yet unkown, the fair 
rs Was the season for diversion. In proportion as these 

‘ows were attended and encouraged, they began to be 
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set off with new decorations and improvements; and thie 
arts of buffoonery. bolus rendered still more attractive by 
extending their circle of ‘exhibition, acquired an importance 
in the eyes of he people. By degrees the clergy, observing 
that the entertainments of dancing, singing, and mimicry 
exhibited at these protracted annual celebrations made the 
people less religious, by promoting idleness and a love of 
festivity, proscribed these sports and excommunicated the 
performers. But, finding that no regard was paid to their 
censures, they changed their plan, and determined to take 
these recreations into their own hands. They, therefore, 
turned actors themselves, and, instead of profane mum- 
meries, presented stories taken from the legends of the 
Bible. ‘This was the origin of sacred comedy.* 

The. parish clerks of London were, doubtless, the first 
actors and originators of the ceclesiastical drama in the 
metropolis. It was an essential part of their profession, 
not only to sing, but to read—an accomplishment almost 
solely confined to the clergy. They came under the denomi- 
nation of . relizious fraternity. They were incorporated 
into a wuld, or fellowship, by Henry iit.. 1240, It was, 
ancientiy, customary fur men and women of the first 
quality, ecclesiastics and others, who were lovers of Church 
inusic, to be admitted into this corporation, and they gave 
large gratuities for the support and edueation of many 
persons in the practice of that science. Their public feasts 
were frequent, and celebrated with singing t and music, most 
commonly at Guildhall Chapel or College.+ 

Betore the Reformation this society was constantiy hired 
to assist, a choir, at the magnificent funerals of the 
nobility or rains distinguished persons, which were cele- 
brated within the City of London, or in its neighbourhood. 
The splendid ceremonies of their annual procession and 
mass, in the year lood, are thus related by Strype, in his 
Keeles. Mem., vol. iii. :—‘* May the sixth was a goodly 
even song at Guildhall College, by the masters ‘of the 
clerks and their fellow ship, with singing and playing; and 
the morrow after this was a great mass at the same place, 
and by the same fraternity, when every clark offered an 
halfpenny. ‘The mass was sung oy divers of the Queen's 
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* Warton, vol. il, p. 515. 
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(Mary) Chapel and childre ; and, after the mass done, every 
clark went in their procession, two and two together, each 
having on a surplice and a rich cope and a garland, and 
then fourscore standards and banners, and each one that 
bore them hadan alb orasurplice. Then came in order the 
waits playing ; and then thirty clarks singing ‘“‘ Festa dies.” ’ 
Warton says, ‘* Their profession, employment, and charac- 
ter naturally dictated to this spiritual brotherhood the repre- 
sentation of plays, especially those of a Spiritual kind ; 
and their constant practice in shows, processions, and vocal 
music easily accounts for their address in entertaining the 
company.” 

Stow informs us that, in 1391, the parish clerks of Lon- 
don, performed a play at Skinner's Well, near Smithfield, 
in presence of the king, queen, and nobles of the realm, 
which lasted three days. 

The great play at Skinner’s Well is noted as the chief 
event of the years 1408 and 9. ‘This yere was a play 
at Skynner’s Welle, which endured Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and on Soneday it was ended.” 

‘“Thanne beganne the fetees of warre at Smythtield for 
deverses chalanges. This yere, 1409, was a grete play at 
Skynner’s Well, nere unto Clerken Well, beside London, 
which lasted eight dais, and was of matter from the Crea- 
tion of the World; there were to see the same the most 
part of the nobles of ngland, and forthwith after begun a 
royall justing in Smithfield between the Earl of Somerset 
and the Seneshall of Henalt, Sir John Cornwall, Sir Richard 
of Arundal, and the son of Sir John Cheney, against other 
Frenchmen.” 

The site of the parish clerks’ performances may be 
gathered trom the following inscription, in raised letters of 
iron, upou a pump on the east side of Ray-street :—‘‘ A.D. 
1800, William Bound, Joseph Bird, churchwardens. For 
the better accommodation of the neighbourhood, this pump 
was removed to the spot where it now stands. ‘The spring 
by which it is supplied, is situated four feet eastward, and 
round it, as history informs us, the parish clerks of London, 
in remote ages, commonly performed sacred plays. hat 
custoin caused it to be denominated Clerks’ Well, and from 
Which this parish derived its name.” The water was greatly 
esteemed by the Prior and Brethren of the order of St. 
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John of Jerusalem and by the Benedictine nuns iu the 
neighbourhood. 

The nunner y stood half way down the hill, which, com- 
mencing near the Church on Clerkenwell-green, terminates 
at the river Fleet. At the N.N.E. part of the hill there was 
a bear-garden, and a little to the north, in the hollow of 
Air-street, lies Hockley in the Hole, the scene of rude 
sports.* 

The last Prioress of Clerkenwell died, Oct. 21, 1570. 
Her name was Isabella Sackville, of the Dorset family 
She was buried in the old church, destroyed by fire many 
years since. Ilere also was buried, Sir William Weston, 
the last Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, who, on the sup- 
pression by Henry VIII., had a pension of £1,000 a year, 
but died of a broken heart on Ascension-day, 1540, the very 
day that the house was suppressed. 

‘The Chester Mysteries are ascribed to Ranulph Hidgen, 
a Benedictine monk of that city, where they were perform- 
ed, in the year 1828, at the expense of the Incorporated 
trades, with a thane ‘iid days of pardon from the Pope, and 
forty days of pardon from the Bishop of Chester, to all who 
attended the representation. The Whitsun play was made by 
one ‘f Monke of Chester Abbaye, Done Rondle,” (Dominus 
Randal) who was thrice at Rome before he could obtain 
leave of the Pope to have it in the English tongue. Our 
chronicler’s name, in the text, was sometimes written 
Hickeden, and Uigeeden is sasily corrupted into Higgenet 
or Hegeenet ; and Randal is Ranulph or Randolph, Ralph. 
He died, having been a monk of Chester Abbey sixty-four 
years, in the year 1363. If it be true that these mysteries 
were composed in the year 1328, and that there was s0 
much difficulty in obtaining the Pope’s 8 permission that they 
might be presented in English, a presumptive proof arises 
that all our mysteries before that period were in Latin. 
These plays will, therefore, have the merit of being the first 
Kng@lish interludes ( Warton, vol. ii., p. 867), and ‘doubtless 
the oldest extant; although it appears from Fitzstephen, 
who wrote about the year 1174, that religious plays were 
by no means then uncommon. Notwithstanding the total 
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disregard of important unitics, and the introduction of the 
Almighty Creator upon the stage, filling’ so conspicuous a 
part in these sacred dramas, as in our days would be con- 
sidered absolute blasphemy, our progenitors, in the simpli- 
city of their hearts, and in the absence of the divine record 
itself, considered it as Gospel, and as authentic ‘‘as proof 
of holy writ.” Therefore the fondness of our ancestors for 
mysteries and moralities may be, in some degree, ascribed 
to the circumstance, of there being at that time, no other 
species of dramatic entertainment. But a still more power- 
ful cause of this partiality was in the subjects of the sacred 
dramas; few being able to read the Scriptures, and those 
that could being shut out from a perusal, by the want of 
a translation. It is not surprising that, considering the 
Scriptures as the oracles of God, they should seize with 
avidity the only means open to them of obtaining knowledge 
of holy writ, and treasure up in the holy tabernacle of their 
memory, even the poor and feeble exhibition of it, contain- 
ed in the mysteries. 

There were exhibited at Chester, 1327, at the expense of 
the different trading companies of that city, ‘‘ The Fall of 
Lucifer,” by the Tanners; “‘ The Creation,” by the Dra- 
pers; “Abraham,” ‘ Lot,” by the Barbers; ‘‘ Moses,” 
“ Balaam,” by the Cappers; ‘ The Salutation and Nativity,” 
by the Wrights ; ‘‘ The Shepherds Feeding their Flocks by 
Night,” by the Painters and Glaziers ; ‘‘‘'he Three Kings,” 
by the Vintners; ‘The Oblation of the Three Kings,” by 
the Mercers; “The killing of the Innocents,’ by the Gold- 
smiths; ‘The Purification,” by the Blacksmiths; ‘ ‘The 
lemptation,” by the Butchers; *‘The Last Supper,” by 
the Bakers; “The Blind Man and Lazarus,” by the Glovers ; 

Christ’s Passion,” by the Bowyers, Fletchers, and Iron- 
mongers; “ Descent into Hell,” by the Cooks and Inn- 
keepers ; ‘The Resurrection,” by the Skinners; ‘‘ The As- 
cension,’ by the Tailors; ‘‘ The Election of St. Matthias,” 
by the Fishmongers; ‘The Day of Judgment,” by the 
Clothiers. The following is the substance and order of the 
play. God enters, creating the world—he breathes life 
into Adam, leads him into Paradise, and opens his side 
while sleeping. Adam and Eve appear naked upon the stage, 
and are. not ashamed. The old serpent enters, lamenting 
his fall—he converses with Eve—she eats of the forbidden 
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fruit, aud gives part to Adam. They propose, according to 
the stage directions, to cover themselves with leaves, and 
converse with God. 

We will make a short extract from the Drapers’ play, 
The Creation : 


Then God doth make the woman of the ribb of Adam. Ther 
Adam wakinge speaketh unto tod as followeth :— 


ADAM. 


O Lord, where have I long been, 
For since I slepte, much have I seen ; 
Woonder that withouten weene, 
Hereafter shall be wiste. 


Devs. 
Rise up, Adam, and awake, 
Here have I formed thee a make, 


Her to thee theu shalt take, 
And name her as thy (liste.) 


Apvam (rising up, saith.) 


I see well, Lorde, through thy grace, 
Bone of my bone, thou her mase, 

And fleshe of my fleshe she hase, 

And my shape through thy lawe, 
Therefore, man kindly shall forsake 
Father and mother, and to wife betake : 
Too in one fleshe, as thou fane make 
Either other for to gladd. 


Then Adam shall stand naked, and shall not be ashamed, and then 


the serpent shall come out of a hole, and the devill, walkinge, shall 
Say 
leaves, hydinge themselves under the trees. Then God shall speak 
to Adam, sayinge, (mynstrells playinge ) :— 


* * * Then Adam and Eve shall cover themselves with 


Devs. 
Adam, Adam, where art thou! 


ADAM, 


O Lorde, I harde thy voice anowe, 
For I am naked and make a vowe, 
Therefore now I hyde mee. 


Deus 


Who told thee, Adam, thou naked was ? 
Save only thine own trespass, 

That of the tree thou eaten hast, 

That I forbade thee. 
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ADAM. 
Lord, this woman that is here, 
That thou gave to my fere, 
Gave me part at her prayer, 
And of yt I did eate. 
(Mynstrells playinge. ) 
ADAM. 


Highe God and highest kinge, 

That of nought made all thinge, 
Beaste, foule, and grasse growinge, 
And me of earth made. 

Thou gave me grace to do thy willinge, 
For after greate sorrou and sighinge, 
Thou hast me lent great likinge, 

Two sons my harte to gladd. 


This extraordinary spectacle was beheld by a very nume- 
rous company of both sexes, with great composure. They 
had the authority of Scripture for such a representation, and 
they gave matters just as they found them in the third 
chapter of Genesis.* 

Mr. Markland, in his researches upon this subject, 
observes :—‘‘ The Chester, as well as the Coventry Mysteries, 
afford various proofs that their composers did not adhere 
too rigidly to the text of Seriptare, but introduced many 
licentious pleasantries, calculated to relieve the solemnity 
of the plot, and amuse the audience.” ; 

The present age rejects, as gross and indelicate, those free 
compositions which our ancestors not only countenanced 
but admired. Yet, in fact, the morals of our forefathers 
Were as strict as, and perhaps purer and sounder than, our 
own ; and we have been taught to look up to them as genu- 
ine models of the honest, incorruptible character of 
Englishmen. They were strangers, indeed, to delicacy of 
taste ; they beheld the broad and unpruned delineations of 
nature, and thought no harm; while we, on the most dis- 
tant approach to freedom of thought and expression, turn 
away in disgust, and vehemently express our displeasure. 
Human nature is ever the same, but society is always 
Progressive, and, at every stage of refinement, the passions 
require stronger control, not only because they are more 


a 


* Warton, vol. i., p. 244. 
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violent, but because the circumstances which excite them 
are multiplied. If we trace back the progress of society 
to its primitive state, we shall find that the innocence of 
mankind is in an inverse ratio to their advancement in 
knowledge.* 

The ancient City of Coventry is rich in the antiquarian 
lore and remains of its numerous religious houses, and in 
the curious contents of the corporation chest. Tradition 
and superstition have consecrated the ground of Coventry, 
From our childhood we have been acquainted with the 
legends and ballads of that ‘‘most devout and beautiful 
Lady Godiva,” who patriotically, upon a certain day, rode 
on horseback with the sole dishabille of her long tlowing 
hair covering her person, and of Peeping Tom, whose 
curiosity was miraculously punished in the loss of his eyes! 
and also of the municipal privileges consequent on the 
self-devotion of Lady Godiva; for, as the poet says :— 

*‘] Lurich, for the love of thee, 
Do make Coventry toil free.” 


The MS. Annals of the City state that the king and nobles, 
in 1416, took great delight in the pageants which were 
exhibited. The occasion of their sojourn at Coventry was 
& Parliament at that time held in the Priory. 

The oldest book of accounts of this company now to be 
found commences in 1od4, and we are, in consequence, 
without any particulars of their pageant antecedently to 
this period, which is much to be regretted, since it appears 
that they were in possession of one as early as the 16th of 
Richard II., 1392. 

The subject of the Drapers’ Pageant,as exhibited in 1534 
and succeeding years, was Doomsday, and the same mode 
of analysis adopted in describing the Smiths’ and Cappers’ 
Pageants applies to that of the Drapers, and presents many 
particulars tending materially to illustrate this portion of 
our national antiquities. Pursuing this system, the first 
head is the : 

Characters. 
God. Three White (sometimes saved) Souls. 
Two Demons. Three Black (sometimes damned) Souls. 
Two Spirits. Prologue. 


* Cromek’s Remains, p. 70, 
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Four Angels. Two Clarks for Singing. 
Three Patriarch. One to sing the Bass. 
Two Worms of Conscience. Pharisee. 
Machinery. 

Hell Mouth—a fire kept at it, etc. 

Jarthquake—Barrel for the same. 

Three worlds—painted. 

A link to set the World on fire, etc. 


Dresses. 
God’s Coat of Leather. Suit for Angels, Gold Skins. 
Red Sendal for God. Wings for Angels. 


Demon’s Head (or Visor). Three Cheverals and a Beard. 
Coats for the White and Black Souls. 


Music. 
Trumpets. Organ. Regalls. 


Expenses. 
(The charge of performing varies from 21s. to £4 8s. 6d.) 


Payments to Performers. 


1556. Payde for vij Skynnes for Godys Cote (inter alia). 
1557. Paid for a Peyre of Gloves for God. 
1562. Payde for a Cote for God. 
1565. P’d for iij yards of Red Sendall for God. 
Itm. for Mendyng the Demones Hede. 
Itm. for Peynting and Making ij. Demons Heas, ete. 
1557. Itm. payd for kepyng of fyer at Hell Mothe. 
tm. payd to Crowe for Makyng of iij. Worldys. 
1558, Payd for Settyng the World of fyer. 
Payd for kepying fyre. 
In other Pageants, curious items. 
Itm. paid for a half a yard of Rede Sea. 
paide towards the players’ breakfast and drynke in the 
pagn., and a nyght when they had played. 
Paide more ffor ale that was dronke at the settinge in off the 
pagyn and skaffolds, 
Itm. payd to him that playeth Godde’s parte. 
Itm. payd to iij. Pattryarkys, 
It. payd to Wormes of Conscience. 
p’d for alle (ale), iiijd. 
1060. Payd to Cro for mendyng the Devyll’s cottes, 
P'd to hym that drove the pageant. 
P’d for alle at the Swanne dore. 
P’d John Grene, for playe booke. 
P’d Wyllm Walden, for stufe. 
P'd iij. Boyes that plaied. 
P'd to Clarkys for syngyng, for playng on the reyyalles, ete. 
[tm. to Jhon Deane, for bis dyner, sowper, and drynkinge. 
Itm. to Fawston, for hangynge Judas. 
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Itm. to Gabryel Foster, for playenge of Justus. 
Itm. to John Grene, for playenge of Mathias and Esron. 
Itm. to Rich Fitzharbert and Edward Platte, for playenge 
Chyldren to Solome. 
Itm. to Durrant, for kepynge of the boke (prompter). 
P’d for a new hoke to hange Judas. 
Itm. p'd to Wattes, for dressynge of the Devell’s hede. 
Itm. The Devell’s hede repayred. 
Itm. p’d to Waytes (Waits) for Mynstrelship. 
P’d to Waytes, for pypyng. 
P'd to Fawston, for coe croyng, iii). 
Itm. p'd to Jhon Deane, for takynge paynes abowte the 
pageant, ij. vid. 
P’d Pilate, the Bishops and Knights to drynke, in play 
times. 
Itm. p’d to Jhon Foxall, for the hyer of husshe Mantylls in 
the Pageant of «* Mary Magdalen, or Mawdlen,” 
Itm. p’d for mendynge Maudlen’s Cote. 
Paid for mendynge the Marie’s heare. 
Itm. p’d for mendynge Hell Mowthe. 
Itm. paid Horsley (inter alia), for pentying Hell Mowthe. 


In the early dawn of literature, and when the sacred 
mysteries were the only theatrical performances, what is 
now called the stage then consisted of three several plat- 
forms, or stages, raised one above the other. On_ the 
uppermost sat the Pater Coelestis, surrounded with his 
angels ; on the second appeared the holy saints and glorified 
men; and the lowest was occupied by mere men, who had 
not yet passed from this transitory life to the regions of 
eternity. On one side of the lowest platform was. the 
resemblance of a dark pitchy cavern, froin whence issued 
appearance of fire and flames; and when necessary, the 
audience were treated with hideous yelling and noises, as 
imitative of the howlings and cries of the wretched souls 
tormented by the relentless demons. From this yawning 
cave the devils themselves constantly ascended, to delight 
and instruct the spectators; to delight, because generally 
they were the greatest jesters and bufloons that then appeared ; 
and to instruct, for they treated the wretched mortals who 
were delivered to them with the utmost cruelty, warning 
thereby all men carefully to avoid thefalling into the clutches 
of such hardened and remorseless spirits. * 

* The scenic representations of Gospel history, which, on 


* Strutt’s Manners and Customs, vol. iii., p. 130. 
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high fasts and festivals, are to be met with in almost all 
the churehes of the Peninsula, however ridiculous they may 
appear, are not without their use ; for to them (most inade- 
quate, 1 admit, for their purpose) the poorer classes are, 
nevertheless, indebted for much of the instruction they 
receive.’ * 

In the Priory, in 1455, a splendid series of pageants was 
prepared for the reception of Queen Margaret. The King 
and Queen came to Coventry, and lay at the Priory, on 
which occasion fifty marks were given to her Majesty. The 
next royal visit recorded in the City Leet Book, is that of 
Prince Edward, 1474. The annals record that Pricce 
Edward came first to Coventry this year, and had one 
huudred marks and a cap given to him, that his house was 
kept at Cheylsmore, and that the gracious Prince was 
one of the godfathers to the Mayor's child. In 10510, 
Henry VIII., and his then Queen, visited Coventry, upon 
which occasion three pageants were set forth: one at Jordan 
Well, with nine orders of angels ; one at Broad Gate, with 
divers beautiful damsels ; and another at the Cross, with a 
voodly stage play. The Lady Mary, eldest daughter of 
Ilenry VIII., came to Coventry, and, we are told, lay at 
the Priory, where she remained two days. The Mercers’ 
pageant was gallantly trimmed, and stood in Cross Cheap- 
ing. At her going away, one hundred marks and a ker- 
chief were presented to her. The next and last royal visit 
to the city, attended with a display of pageants, was that 
of Queen Elizabeth, in 1565. 

By the records of these companies, the pageants ceased, 
or gradually were abandoned, about 1580. The growing 
taste of the times established the drama of Shakspere, 
Ben Jonson, and Massinger, upon the ruins of the reli- 
gious mysteries. 

The old country play of Hock Tuesday was founded on the 
story of the massacre of the Danes, as it happened on St. 
Brice’s night, Nov. 13th, 1002. This play was performed 
in July, 1575, by certain men inCoventry,and was one amoug 
the other shows and entertainments prepared for Queen 
Nlizabeth, and this the rather ‘because the matter men- 
toned how valiantly our English women, for the love of 








* Recollections in the Peninsula, 1811. 
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their country, behaved themselves. * * * And as 
the Queen was much diverted with the Coventry play, 
‘whereat her Majesty laught well,’ and rewarded the per- 
formers with 2 bucks, and 5 marks in money, they, rejoic- 
ing upon their ample reward, and triumphing upon the 
wood acceptance, vaunted that the play was never so dig- 
nifyed, nor ever any players before so beatified. The 
play presented was of a very good theme, but so set forthe 
by the actors’ well handling, that pleasure and mirth made 
it seem very short, thongh it lasted two good hours and 
inore.””* 

The Chester plays, with one exception (the ‘‘ Descent 
into Hell”), are founded on Scripture; the Coventry mys- 
teries, which were produced ninety years afterwards, have 
no less than eight founded on New Testament histories. 

The religious guild, or fraternity of Corpus Christi, at 
York, was obliged annually to perform a Corpus Christi 
Play. Every trade in the city, from the highest to the 
lowest, was obliged to furnish out a pageant at its own ex- 
pense on this occasion. Many orders and ordinances ex- 
isting in the city’s registers regulate the performance of 
this religious ceremony. One of these recites, that, whereas 
the feast of Corpus Christi, by a solemn procession, is re- 


yresented in reverence to the sacrament of the Bodv of 
| y 


Christ, beginning first at the great gates of the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity, in York, and so going in procession to 
and into the cathedral church of the same, and afterwards 
to the Hospital of St. Leonard, in York ; and further re- 
citing, that, whereas a certain very religious father, William 
Melton, of the order of Friars Minors, Professor of Holy 
Pageantry, and a most famous preacher of the word of God, 
coming to the city, in several sermons recommended the 
aforesaid play to the people, affirming that it was good in 
itself and very commendable so to do, yet also said that the 
citizens of the said city, and other foreigners coming to the 
said feast, had greatly disgraced the play by revellings, 
drunkenness, shouts, songs, and other insolences, little re- 
garding the divine offices of the said day ; therefore it 
seemed most wholesome to the said Father William, that 
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* Percy, vol. i. 
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the play should be played one day and the procession on 
another, that the people might attend divine service in the 
churches on the said feast. William Bowes, Mayor, by re- 
ulation dated 7th of June, 1417, ordains that all the 
pageants of the play of Corpus Christi should be brought 
forth in order by the artificers of the City of York, and 
begin to play first at the gates of the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity, in Mikel-gate ; next at the door of Robert Harp- 
ham ; next at the door of the late John Gyseburn ; next at 
Skeldergate hend and Northe-Strete hend ; next at the end 
of Conynge-strete, towards Castel-gate ; next at the end of 
Jubir-cate; next at the door of Henry Wyman, deceased, 
in Conynge-strete ; then at the Common-hall, at the end of 
Conynge-strete ; then at the door of Adam del Brigs’, 
deceased, in Stayne-gate; then at the end of Stayne- 
cate, at the Minster-@ates; then at the end of Girdler- 
vate, in Peter-gate; and lastly, on the Pavement. 
And Father William de Melton, willing to detroy sin, and 
being a great lover of virtue, exhorted the people that they 
should cause to be removed all public concubines in forni- 
cation and adultery, wherefore the Mayor ordained that 
they should depart the city within eight days, unless any 
of them could give security that she would not exercise her 
illegal vocation for the future. It appears from the regula- 
tion of the pageants for this play at York, in the Mayoralty 
of William Alne, in 1415, compiled by Roger Burton, the 
Town Clerk, that they were fifty-four in number. The 
lown Clerk’s entry mentions the toreh-bearers in the pro- 
cession :—Porters, eight torches; Cobblers, four torches ; 
I ullers, four torches ; Cordwainers, fourteen torches ; 
Cottelers, two torches ; Wevers, torches ; Carpenters, 
six torches; Chaloners, four torches; Girdellers, 
torches ; fifty-eight citizens had torches alike. The trades 
rst moved in procession: then the better sort of the 
people ; the twenty-four Common Councilmen, the twelve 
ti the Mayor, and four torches of Mr. Thomas 
rrr «this religious ceremony was instituted about 
ihe year 1250, and was so much esteemed that it was acted 
in York until the 26th of Queen Elizabeth, 1584.* 











* Drake’s York, p. 223-246, Appen. 29. 
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Notwithstanding the perpetual vanity and injustice of 
the Greeks, in assuming to themselves the invention and 
discovery of all arts, sciences, and branches of knowledge, 
and their arrogant censure on all other nations for barbarism 
and inferiority of understanding, it is an unquestionable 
fact, as will soon be shown from the strongest evidence, that 
all that boasted intelligence and knowledge which they 
affected to disclose as the result of their own sagacity, was 
already known in the world, long before the Greeks existed 
as a nation. Those nations, whom, in their superlative 
wisdom, they have chosen to term and consider as barba- 
rians, were so far their superiors in intellect, intelligence, 
and information, as to be able to become, as they actually 
did, their instructors; and that, in point of fact, it was 
trom those very nations, and not from their own discoveries, 
that the Greeks themselves obtained what they knew of the 
subject—even their own system of mythology, their only 
code of religion, contemptible as it was, as being without 
the assistance of the sacred writings. At the very time 
when they sought to advance their own reputation for wis- 
dom and sagacity, by the production of something which 
should astonish all mankind by its excellence, their superior 
intellects and sagacity were able to suggest no better plan 
than one teeming with the grossest absurdities : and even for 
the formation of this contemptible fabric they found them- 
selves reduced to the wretched necessity of borrowing from 
those very truths which it was their decided intention to 
treat as falsehoods, and which they corruptly and dishonestly 
distorted and sophisticated. In order, however, to promote 
their own sinister purposes, and to avoid detection, they have, 
it is true, disguised their fables by changing the names of 
persons and countries, by uniting in the history of one 
person the actions of several, and by fixing for the residence 
and existence of their heroes and deities, countries and 
periods of time, different from those in which their originals 
flourished. But the foundation of all their principal fables 
is to be traced in the histories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; and it is believed that perhaps, without a single 
exception, scarcely any one Deity occurs in their system, 
fur which a parallel instance may not be discovered in the 
Scriptures, which existed long before their time, and with 
which it is proved beyond a doubt, that they were thoroughly 
acquainted, : 
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Megasthenes, a Greek historian, cited by Eusebius, says, 
that all which the ancient Greeks have delivered on the 
subject of nature, had been written by the Jews long before ; 
and Aristobulus, a Jewish philosopher, and Numenius, a 
celebrated’ Greek, Pythagorean and Platonic, both affirm 
that Pythagoras and Plato have only rendered into Greek, 
what they had already found in the writings of Moses; the 
former expressly adds, that the Books of Moses had been 
translated into Creek, not only before the time of Alexander, 
but even prior to that of the Persian monarch; and 
Numenius’s assertion is well known, that Plato is no other 
than Moses speaking Greek. That the Greeks lad received 
from the Egyptians, the knowledge of astrology and divina- 
tion, the names of their gods and the system of their worship, 
together with their code of laws, the historians themselves 
teach us. [erodotus even mentions some of the laws of 
Solon, which had been borrowed and taken from the 
Eeyptians; and Solon himself was reproached by the 
learned Eeyptians with the ignorance of the Greeks, who, 
as they said, were only children in the ancient branches of 
knowledge. Diodorus Siculus has given the names of the 
first sages and celebrated learned men among the Greeks, 
who went into Egypt to acquire there, during a residence 
of great part of their lives, any acquaintance with those laws 
and branches of knowledge, without which they found they 
knew nothing. ‘The Egyptian priests,” says this his- 
torian, ‘‘ show from their registries and prove by substantial 
evidence, that Orpheus, Deedalus, Lycurgus of Sparta, Solon 
the Athenian, Plato the mathematician, Eudoxus, Demo- 
critus of Abdera, and Olnopis of Chios came among them.” 
Bishop Louth gave it as his opinion that Hebrew poetry 
formed the model of all sorts of Greek poetry.*— 

Christian hymns and religious poetry date from our 
Saviour and his disciples ; it is from those days that hymns 
have been handed down from age to age, for our instruction. 
Thus the disciples (Acts ii.+) were singing psalms with a 
loud voice, when the ignorant people who surrounded them, 





_" An enquiry into the Nature of Poetry, particularly the Dramatic 
Species, 1817—Sidney Hawkins, vol. i., p. 4. 
+ Ebrenfeucter, in’ his «‘ Christian Study of Church Song,” gives 


examples of hymns sung by the apostles; also Klopper, in his book 
on the Liturgy. 
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said, ‘‘ These men are filled with sweet wine.” They also 
speak of singing hymns, Eph, v. 18 19. Our Saviour him- 
self sang hymns, Matt. xxvi., 80. The prophets also sang 
hymns on the way to Judea, Acts ii., 16—25. St.Paul recom- 
mends to the Philippians, xvi., 20, to sing hymns. The 
Doxology was made into hymns of praise for the morning, 
Jes. yi. 8, The Magniticat, the Song of Zacharias (Luke i.,) 
that of Simon (Luke ii., 29,) the greater and the lesser 
Doxology (Apoe. ii., 6—Luke i., 15) and the Agnus Dei 
(John i. 29) were also hymns of that time. <A legion of 
liymns appear to have been written about this time, the 
entire of which are lost. ‘Iwo psalms are said to have been 
sung by our Saviour, Ps. exx., exxxvil.* 

‘The apostles in their imprisonment wrote psalms and 
hymns; but the pagans, supposing them to be magical 
charms, destroyed them. ‘They were taught this by the 
enemies of the Christians. In the first and second century, 
Pliny writes to the Emperor Trajan, and says, “ The 
Christians arise before daybreak to sing to Christ their 
God.” ‘Tertullian, in his work, “‘ Ad Uxor,” ii., 9, says of 
the Christians, ‘‘ They divide their time in singing psalms 
and hymns, but they reserve their finest for God’s day. 
Lucianus also mentions the new sect, viz. the followers of 
Christ, singing hymns to their God. 

The Gnostica, in the beginning and middle of the second 
century, were well known to cause many that would have 
been Christians, through their fantastic and false principles 
of philosophy, to discard the true faith and follow them. 
‘The followers of Arius, at the end of the second, and begin- 
ning of the third century, made many proselytes ; for it is 
incredible the quickness with which they gained adherents.— 
Neander’s Church History, vol. i., p. 5382. These men 
wrote hymns according to their own manner, and odes 
also. —S, Alunter, 1812. The Gnostica had bards who 
sang, with what they called their corrections, the psalms of 
David, to really beautiful melodies, some of which were 
adopted, merely for their music, by the Bishop of Laodicea, 
in JSl. The streets of Constantinople re-echoed in the 
silent night the heretic Arian songs; indeed they became 
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* J. Winer’s Dic. of the Bible—Rambach’s Antology and Christian 
Hymns of the Old and Middle Time. , 
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formidable; the vulgar were captivated by their seductive 
music. St. John Chrysostom, or Golden Mouth, saw the 
necessity of resisting the powerful organised bands of well- 
trained choristers, who, in their processions through the 
city, sang their hymns. 

In the fourth century the Manicheans, the followers of a 
Spaniard named Manichi, amongst whom were Hieray and 
Agapius, established a new sect upon their own principles ; 
one of their hymns is still preserved.—/’. Rheinwalds Arch. 
8.4, 60, Hymnus Domini. Their books also contained those 
hymns, which Paul of Samosata banished from the Church. 
Neander, in ‘‘ Church History” says, ‘The Syrian Synod 
condemned Paul of Samosata for heresy, on the particular 
charge of writing hymns in his own praise, and not in praise 
of our Lord, he giving as a reason, that the hymns of the 
Lord had an improper tendency : the fact is he had a dog- 
matic interest in the destruction of the Church hymns.” 

There is no authentic church music or hymn of the 
fourth century known. The heretics of the time, namely— 





* As for the manner of the Primitive singing, it was in good tune 
and concert, all the people bearing a part in it; but whether they 
sang altogether or antiphonally, cannot well be determined ; probably 
every country followed its own mode, singing only in general being 
commanded, not the particular manner or fashion of it. In a pre- 
ceding quotation mention is made of singing in concert, or with voices 
all together. In other places, the alternative method of singing seems 
expressly to be used, as Pliny writes, Epist. ad Trajan, “ sing a hymn 
to Christ, by course, or one against another.” And so inthat before 
before cited passage of Tertullian, what “will a believing husband 
sing to an unbelieving wife ? or what will a believing wife, sing to an 
unbelieving husband?” As for singing men and singing women, I 
find that Paulus Semosatenus, the heretical Bishop of Antioch, abol- 
ished the old usual hymns, and appointed certain women on Easter 
day, in the middle of the church, to sing psalms in his praise; but 
whether these singing women were first introduced by this heretical 
Bishop, or were before his time, I cannot tell. As for organs 
for church music, those primitive agents were totally ignorant 
of them; for it cannot rationally be conceived that, in those days of 
Continual persecution or violence, they could either use or preserve 
them; all that they thought of was to sing in rhyme, metre, tune, and 
ee eg de orat. When the singing of psalms was ended, 
’ — succeeded the preaching of the word: so writes Tertullian. 
a ee are read, psalms sung, and then sermon pronounced.” — 
se pobneae” in Ceremonies, §e., of the Primitive Church, by an impartial 
poerlagy Jlourished 300 years A.C. Printed at the Golden Lyon, St. 

aul's Churchyard. No date. 
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“The Donatists,” maddened their followers by the passionate 
and wild character of their hymns, inflaming their enthu- 
siasm, as with a trumpet’s sound :—‘ Donatisto nos repre- 
hendunt, quod sobrie psallimus in ecclesia divina Cantica 
Prophetarum, cum ipsi ebrietates suas ad canticum psal- 
morum humano ingenio compositorum, quasi tubas exorta- 
tiones inflammant.” St. August. Confes. 

The hymns and music of the Church were now divided 
into three schools. viz—the Syrian, the Greek, and the 
Latin. Harmonius, the son of the Sorian hymnologist, 
Bardasamus, 172, followed the footsteps of Ephrain, the 
Syrian: his hymns will be found in the collection of his 
works, Rome 1782, in six books. They had five syllables 
and twelve strophe. Harmonius had seven syllables. Many 
of their hymns were set to common and popular melodies, 
which no doubt belonged to the temple music of the Hebrews 
and were formerly sung to their psalms. Some of these 
melodies were set. to lyturgical, penitential, and praise 
hymns. In the Greek Church, 1691, themartyr Athenagoras 
left hymns, one of which we believe is extant, and will be 
found in the work of Basil, de Spir, 8. C. 29. The old 
hymns, which were used for so long a time in the Church, 
both praise and penitential, are by Clement of Alexandria, 
220, in three books of the Pedogogus. These works are 
remarkable for their clearness of diction and beauty of lan- 
ouage, 

In the third era, the Egyptian Bishop, Nepos, was known 
as the author of Church music. Some of the Greek hymns 
are to be found in the London edition of the Polyglot Bible, 
taken from the Codex Alexandrinus, also a hymn of the 
Redemption, said to be of the Apostles Constitut., B. 7. The 
Bishop Nepos elevates the great Doxology and the Hymns 
Angelicus. An evening hymn by him will be found in 
Apostol. Constitut. B. 8, C. 36. 

In the fourth century, St. Gregory of Nazianzen gives 
us three hymns, two of praise, and an evening hymn. 
Synesius, Bishop of Ptolomy, 480, left us some hymns, but 
they are more individual than church like. In the Western 

Church, Pontius Meropius Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 432, 
wrote a collection of hymns, ‘‘ Hymnarium ;” in which are 
found some beautiful stanzas. 
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In 870, Fabius Marius Victorinus added some church 
music, Hilarius, Bishop of Poictiers, 368, was a man of 
ereat learning and knowledge in church music; he lived 
under Constantius in Phrygia, and was well acquainted 
with the music of the Eastern Church. To him is given 
the celebrity of writing the better and more beautiful hymns 
to be found in the Western Church. ‘‘ Lucis largito 
Splendide” is attributed to him, and was written at the 
desire of his daughter Abra, a pious woman. Daniels pro- 
nounces this the earliest hymn known. Wackernagle gives 
‘‘ Aeterne rerum Conditor” as the first known hymn. The 
Bishop of Damasus, 3834,wrote forty hymns of great merit ; 
one upon St. Agatha, virgin and martyr. ‘This hymn was 
written, according to the new manner of church music, 
viz.—that of Ambrosius, to whom we shall refer presently. 
At his time appeared many heretical hymns; some were from 
the Eastern andWestern Churches, and portions of the New 
Testament were misapplied to their principles. The Council 
of Laodicea, 370, commanded that no psalms or new hymns. 
but those approved of by them should be sung. The Synod 
of Tours, 007, strongly and plainly declares ‘that the 
hymns of Hilarius and Ambrosius are proper for the 
Church, but that others impart fear unto men, and make 
them shut their eyes against the light, and open them not.” 

The first hymns of the Western Church were composed 
by St. Ambrose at Milan, 397, at least those that were of a 
Lyturgical character. The subject matter of these hymns 
was universally known before the word “ Lyturgical” was 
comprehended ; for if the ecclesiastics of that period had 
been asked what was the meaning of the words ‘“ Ly- 
turgical hymns,” they would probably have answered 
they did not belong to religious poetry. Yet, had it been 
said to them, have you no hymns set apart for Sunday and 
other holy days? they would place in your hands a book of 
their own, containing hymns proper forSundays. A glance 
at the ‘‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus” of Daniels, will be suf- 
ficient to show that it was not the subject alone that was 
beautiful, but that it was executed with deep feeling. Later 
the hymns were more metaphorically written, and a greater 
display of learning was exhibited. It must not be forgotten 
that religious odes formed a very important part of the 
Christian Church, and that they were even more regarded 
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than hymns in the second century. We regret to say there 
are but few now extant. When the Ambrosian Chant 
became general in the church, the odes began to disappear, 
and, at the adoption of the Gregorian improvements, they 
were discarded, as unworthy of a place in a Christian 
Temple. 

In the Western Church, Ambrosius found the ground 
prepared for ecclesiastical musical study before his time, 
Hilarius of Poictiers had much enlarged the holy odes and 
hymns, but Ambrosius found them a mass of confusion, 
without rule or order. He found the material there, but it 
wanted arrangement. He divided it into four parts ; took 
from it, or added to it asit required. His fame soon spread, 
and the following hymns are considered, upon authority, 
as his writing. ‘‘Aeterne rerum conditor,” ‘‘ Veni re- 
demptor gentium,” ‘Jam surgit hora tertia,” ‘“ Deus 
Creator Omnium,” “Illuminans Altissimus,” and ‘ Orabo 
mente dominum ;” each hymn gives its peculiarity in its 
name, St. Augustine wrote a hymn against the Dona- 
tists, in which it is said Ambrosius assisted. Aurelius 
Prudentius Clemens, who died in the year 400, appears 
to have been one of the first writers of hymns peculiar to 
the western Church. A hymn of great beauty, “Jam 
Moesta quiesce querela,” is ascribed to him. Coelius Se- 
dulias, a Christian Presbyter in 450, wrote a remarkable 
work, called ‘* Opus paschale,” in five books which is much 
spoken of. nnodius, Bishop of Ticinum or Pavia, 621, 
and Fortunatus, Bishop of Poictiers, 600, are both men- 
tioned as hymn writers. The sublime “Te deum,” is 
ascribed by some to Ambrosius, but without sufficient 
authority ; however it is now, we believe, well known as a 
morning hymn of the Kastern Church. The ninth century 
completed that which was begun in the sixth, crowning with 
perfection the Godlike hymns and music of the church. 

Gregory, 604, found much in the musie and poetry of 
tlhe Church to improve ; for the study, in particular, of the 

Ambrosian Chant, he gave many new rules and enlarged 

upon it. The Gregorian Chant is, at this day, well known 

lor its grand severity, ecclesiastic majesty, and, still more, 
lor its sublime simplicity ; but to St. Ambrose must be 
awarded the merit of the invention of the system and much 
of the melody. The beginning is the trial of genius, the 
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improvement 1s the labour of wisdom. Even in his hymns, 
St. Gregory preserved the character given them by St. Am- 
brose. The Benedictines, Paris, 1700, had in their posses- 
sion a work of St. Gregory, which contained eight hymns. 
In his ‘‘ Hymni ad nocturnum diebus,” there is one for the 
morning waking on Sunday, which was sung by the monks 
—* Quick, arise, and haste away,” and another, “ To seek 
your God while yet ’tis night,” which St. Gregory seems 
to have made the morning sacred song and night prayer. 
There is one for Easter, a sublime hymn, viz., ‘‘ Rex 
Christe, factor Omnium.” This may be properly called a 
Lyturgical hymn. Isidorus of Seville, 636, wrote some 
hymns upon St. Agatha, 251. Cyrille, a Spaniard of this 
time, wrote some also. The venerable Bede, 730, wrote 
hymns upon the Church Festivals, upon St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and upon the Holy Innocents. Paulus Diaconus, 
800, wrote religious odes. Rabanus Maurus, 806, also 
wrote odes, viz., one for the Festival of St. Michael the 
Archangel, and two others well known at this day—‘‘ Ave 
Maris Stella,” and ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritus.” In the Hast- 
ern Church, Cosmas of Jerusalem, 730, and Johannes Da- 
mascenus, 700, wrote the best hymns of the Greek Church, 
which are collected by Juidas. In the ninth century, 
Theodorus Studites, 826, a brother of’ the Cloisters Studium 
at Constantinople, and his brother Josephas, Archbishop of 
Thessalonia, wrote church hymns. 

The history of church song must also treat of the music. 
Little, however, has been done for this branch. ‘The melo- 
dies of the first songs were not always original: they were 
sometimes profane and sometimes old Latin. We can trace 
the sacred melodies as far back as the fourth century, the 
worldly only to the thirteenth. After the time of Gregory 
we can make a distinction between sacred and profane 
music, but not before. The Gregorian Chant has notes of 
equal length, but no rhythm, which makes it peculiarly 
dead, unless it is comparatively quickly sung. In this 
respect, viz., only having notes of the same length, it un- 
doubtedly approaches nearer to the original formation of 
language in which the consonants and vowels were simple. 
"he difference, therefore, between the two branches, viz., 
profane and sacred music, is very old, for sacred music re- 
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mained true to the original genius of language, whereas 
worldly music followed it in its progress. 

Of the middle times, which may be called the birth of 
Christian Philosophy and Theology, we cannot say much, 
and for their music they appear to have had no regular cbarac- 
ter. Notker introduced the Jubilate into the church service. 
This form of Music was new to the clergy. St. Bernard, 
1153, wrote hymns of this sort, and also enlarged the Roman 
Liturgy. With great labour he adapted the ‘ Lays of 
Provence,” famous at that period, to religious poetry. The 
celebrated Abbey of Clugny was well known in the middle 
ages, for its piety, religious music, and poetry. The odes 
of Clugny were in the manner of the Sequentia. Some of 
the hymns of St. Bernard were also in this style, but his 
splendid hymn “ Jesu dulcis memoria” is Lyturgical. The 
church songs of Fulbert of Chartres and Petrus Damiani, 
1077, arein this manner. In the year 912, Notker Ballulus 
wrote a new kind of hymn, “The Sequentia, or Prose.”* 

Wolf informs us that the word Lay is derived from the 
Celtic, being originally spelt Llais, meaning tune or song. 
In the Gaelic, Laoidh, or Laidh, means verse, hymn, or 
rhyme, and was used indiscriminately. Some Church Lays 
were written on the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” in the middle ages ; 
and subsequently, at the time of Luther, by Hoffmann and 
others. The word sequence, or, in the Latin Church, se- 
quentia or prose, is from the same source. One of the 
finest handed down to us is the ‘‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,’ 
by Jacoponus, 1306; and the “ Dies Ire,” by Thomas of 
Celano, also of the 13th century. Such was the extraordi- 
nary desire for church music and hymns at this period, that 
whatever could be rendered sense was converted into them, 
yet nevertheless the lyturgical was most esteemed by the 
people. Walter Von Der Vogelweid,t 1230, and Godfrey of 
Strasburg, appear to have written some works without rb yme 
or metre, but rich in harmony. In Germany hymns were 
translated as early as the ninth century, into the vulgar 





. Uber Die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche, von Ferdinand Wolf, 
Heidelberg. 

+ Walter Von Der Vogelweid “(of the bird meadow)” was an 
extraordinary man, poet, statesman, and historian. See Longfellow's 
poem at page 189, post. 
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tongue. In the 14th century, the dawn of the Reformation 
began to appear, and the music and poetry of the Church 
assumed a form corresponding with the changes that were 
gradually making. Doubtless these changes were effected, 
to some extent, by the parodizing of the hymns of the 
Chureh. Of the thousands of the rabble that went to the 
crusades, but few returned, and these were certainly not 
improved. Drinking-songs, half Latin, half vernacular, were 
- the sacramental processions were met at the church 
doors, and side by side walked the priest and the ribald 
layman ; the former singing his church hymn, the latter his 
obscene imitation, both to thesamemusic. Songsin Church 
metre were composed, which, with greatability, occasionally 
denounced the priesthood. These were popular, and the 
effect terrible. Some have been preserved.* 

The Bohemian Brothers sang the new hymns of this 
period. Of the music of the followers of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, we cannot find a trace, though some of 
their hymns are extant. Of the Hymnologists of the time, 
Bunsen stands foremost. ‘The lyrical productions of the 
new faith now followed each other with surprising rapidity, 
and awakened the attention of the Hierarchy, who opposed 
them. Of the immense numbers that were written, it is 
impossible to speak ; one however was written by Tauler, 
1361; and an Evening Hymn, by John Huss, 1415. 

Of the Moravian Hymns, the better known are those 
translated from the German of Michael Weiss, by Count 
lingindorf who died in 1760; he translated some of the 
best hymns in Germany for the brethren. Gottlicle 
Spangenberg, a bishop and brother, 1792, translated and 
wrote hymns. So did Christian Gregor, 1801. 

Burkard Waldis wrote in all about 30 psalms, to be 
found in the later books of the 16th century—in the Brother 
Song-book 1566 ; the Strasbourg book, 1569 ; the Altstetten 
book, 1576; the Brother-book of John Horn, and the Low 
German book of Hermanu Vesbasius. Je was born in 
Allendorf on the Wera, year unknown. Lis three years 





* M. de St. Pelaye collected four thousand pieces of Troubadour 
poetry. He admits his fear “ that some licentious pen should give to 
se public his work in a form dangerous to the morals of society.” 
eae ears ; much of excellence, and assuredly much whim- 

“ , and worthless. 
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and a-half imprisonment probably took place after his be- 
coming Lutheran. His essay appeared 1048 ; according to 
the date of the preface to his Psalter, he must have been in 
Abterode in 1502, where he died, 1505. He was chaplain 
to the Landgrafin Margaret of Hessen. 

Luther knew the importance of religious poetry and 
music, when he published his “‘ Godly Hymns.” He tran- 
slated the ‘‘ Veni Creator,” and composed one, ‘‘ Now be 
joyful, Christians.” The latter was sung throughout Ger- 
many, which gained him many followers, and added to his 
success. Paulus Speratus wrote, ‘‘ Now the light is come 
at last,” which Wolf mentions as an admirable hymn, and 
‘In God I believe,” 1552. In Wien, and later in Ofen, in 
Matren, in Wurtemberg, and in Prussia, Speratus was emi- 
nent in forwarding the reformation ofthe Hymnologists of the 
time, among whom stand foremost Luther, Justus Jonas, 
John Agricola, Hans Sachs, Lazarus Spengler, Michael 
Stiefel, Erasmus Alberus, Nicolaus Decius, Paulus Eberus, 
Nicolaus Herman, Martin Schalling( Luther’s correspondent,) 
author of ‘The Queen of Hungary’s Hymn,” “The Margrave 
Casimer of Bradenberg’s Hymn,” and also “‘ The Hymn of 
the Margrave George of Bradenburg.” 

The following books are upon Hymnology : ‘‘ Hoffman’s 
History of Sacred Songs up to the time of Luther ;” ‘ The 
History of the Reformation in the church of Strasburg up to 
1520 ;” Rambach’s “Treatise and Anthology of Christian 
Sons in all the Centuries of the Church,” and “ On the Ser- 
vices rendered by Dr. Martin Luther to Church Poetry ;” 
‘* The Songs of Hans Sachs (the Shoemaker of Nuremberg,) 
1625, 1626; “The Augsburg Song-book,” 1523—3 ; 
‘Erfurt Enchiridion,” 1524; “John Zurich,” 1540; 
“Valentine Balst,” 1545, (Luther revised this work.) 
| Christopher Olearius, George Serplius, Joh. Gaspa, Lucas 
Lossius—Nuremburg, 1553, foli.—Hymni Ecclesiastici, 
Colon., 1558. 

_ Calvin returned from Strasbourg to Geneva, 1541, and 
from the latter place sent ‘‘ La forme des Priéres et Chants 
Kcclesiastiques,’ MDXLII., with thirty-five prayers composed 
in different metres by himself, the music noted by Clement 
Marot. Second edition, published 1545, by John Knoblock, 
Strasbourg. : 
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In justice to our readers, it is necessary to preserve the 
order and regulatity of remarkable men who flourish- 
ed as hymn-writers in the Lutheran and Protestant 
Churches, subsequently to the Reformation. ‘Thicir naines, 
at least many of them, may not be known even to thie 
learned ; but that they were extraordinary men there can be 
no doubt, and that they were also mainly instrumental to the 
success of the change of faith, is certain. We, therefore, 
shall not apologise to our readers for the probably uninter- 
esting catalogue of the learned Hymnologists of the 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries, forming as they do a direct chain 
of religious poetry and music from the apostolic periods, 
William the Second, Duke of Saxony 1662; Michael 
Schirmer, 1673 ; John Frank, 1677 ; Sebastian Frank, 1668 
(better known as Diaconus of Schweinfurt;) also Michael 
Frank Schurath, of Cobourg, 1667; Siegmund, of Birkin, 
1681; Christian, of Birkin, 1677; J. G. Albinus, 1679 ; 
George Naumark, 1681; KE. Ehr, in Hombourg, author of 
the “Passion Hymn ;” Knoor Von Rosenroth, 1688; Michael 
Kongehe, 1710, singerin the churchof Hingeburg ; Anthony 
Ulrick, Duke of Brunswick, 1714. The last of this period 
is John Shiffeer, known as Angelus Silesius; he also wrote 
upon the ‘‘ Confession.”? His celebrated book, ‘‘ Holy Love,” 
was reprinted at Maheim, 1888. Louise Henrietta, Prin- 
cess of Bradenburg, gave a popularity to the religious poetry 
of Paul Gerhardt. Joachim Neander died at Bremen, 
1630; after his death his sacred poems were greatly 
esteemed. Frederick Adolph Lampe, his hymns were 
well received, but they wanted the freshness of Neumeister’s 
and the vigour of Woltersdorf’s. 

“4uinglis wrote one Reformation hymn; Anna Reinhard, 
wile and widow of Ulrich Zuinglis, also wrote hymns. Leo 
Jud, Wolfgang Capito, Ambrosius Blaurer, Thomas Blaurer, 
Burchard Waldis, the famous fable- writer, and many others. 
Luther and his followers of the new Church took their 
hymns, in most instances, from the Psalms, but few from 
the Old Testament. Church liturgical hymns again revived, 
and martyr hymns ; the latter were by the following authors, 
7 -—Ilans Schlaffer, Jéig Wagner, Hans Hut, Jéig 
ee, In the end of the 16th, and beginning of 
Nin ‘th century, many authors appeared: Philip 
Nicolai, 1608, Minister ofthe Church at Hamburg ; Sieg- 
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mund Weingiirtner, Martin Rutitrus, and Balerius Herber- 
ever, 1627; John Weissel, 1685 ; Martin Opig, 1639; Paul 
Fleming, 1640; John Nist, 1667; Valentine Thilo, 1662; 
Martin Rinkart, 1685; Andreas Eryphius, 1684 ; Henry 
Held, Justus Gesenius, 1673; and David Denike. We 
have selected the above names, as they were the remarkable 
men of their times, each original, each forming his own 
school, and all having one object—assisting religion by 
religious poetry. 

Paul Gerhardt, 1673, was well known as an author of 
hymns for the New Church, each of which had an indi- 
viduality ; his eloquence was exhaustless. He was not 
speculative, but remained firm to the truth. Once in pos- 
session, he never swerved, his courage was indomitable, 
amidst difficulties and contentions, 

Zinzindorf formed his translations upon Gellert, who 
was the most eminent man of his time. Whether the 
language of Gellert was more easy, or his thoughts 
more elegant, and more according to the principles of 
Zinzindorf, we know not; one thing is certain, he took 
liberally from Gellert, particularly in his lyturgical 
hymns. Gellert, had he been a pupil of Paul Gerhardt, 
could scarcely have resembled him more, possessing the 
same vigour, the same disregard of worldly affairs, the same 
love of truth. During his life he was beloved by all Christ- 
ians, though he dared to utter displeasiug truths to many. 
He possessed much dogmatic knowledge, yet his sacred 
poetry was clothed in the simplest manner, which rendered 
it truly beautiful. His love of the Creator was fervid ; he 
expressed his want of language to convey the intensity of 
his affection for Him : in his illness it was his best comfort. 
What might we not have gained from his piety and genius? 
but sickness with its cankerous breath fell upon him, and, 
ere his pure spirit was developed, he drooped and passed 
win: When informed by kind friends that his health 
would suffer from laborious study, with a smile he would 
say, “‘Oh, no; here is my specific. When I am writing | 
have no pain; that is, I feelnone. I will do what I can for 
my fellow-creatures to-day, to-morrow I may not have the 
power.” After Gellert, the most eminent Protestant modern 
hymn-writers may be classed as follows :—Mar Von Schen- 
kendort, 1817; John Baptist Von Albertine, 1831; Luise 
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Hensell, authoress ; Frederick della Motte fogue, Joseph of 
Kiehendorf, Agnes Franz, G. Schwab, Ki. Griineisen (these 
are well known as dogmatic writers,) K. B. Garve, G. Knak, 
I. Méwes, OC. I. P. Spitta, A. Knapp, J. Krais Wakonagle, 
Hager Bache, Reithart, Victor Strauss. The best known 
are by Knapp. 

The hymns of Sweden are those contained in the work of 
Segner, published by Bergl, Munich. 

About the year 1540, Clement Marot,* a valet of the bed- 
chamber of King Francis the First, was the favourite poet 
of France. This writer having attained an unusual ele- 
eance and facility of style, added many new embellish- 
ments to the rude state of French poetry. It is not the least 
of his praises that La Fontaine used to call him his master. 
te was the inventor of the rondeau and the restorer of the 
madrigal ; but he became eminent for his pastorals, ballads, 
fables, elegies, epigrams, and translations from Ovid and 
Petrarch. At length, being tired of the vanities of profane 
poetry, or rather privately tinctured with the principles of 
Lutheranism, he attempted, with the assistance of his friend 
Theodore Beza, and by the encouragement of the Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Paris, a version of David's 
Psalms into French rhymes. This translation, which did 
not aim at any innovation in the public worship, and which 
received the sanction of the Sorbonne, as containing nothing 
contrary to sound doctrine, he dedicated to his master, 
Francis the First, and to the ladies of France. In the 
dedication to the ladies or des dames de France, whom he 
had often before addressed in the tenderest strains of pas- 
s10n or compliment, he seems anxious to deprecate the 
raillery which the new tone of his versification was likely 





eens 


“ Marot was the favourite poet of Margaret, sister of Francis the 
-Aeiop Margaret was accused of living in open incest with her brother. 
yen poem—“ Le Miroir de l’ame pécheresse,” 1531, was proscribed 
ne e Parliament as too indecent even for that age. The Duke, her 
— was tenderly attached to her, but died of grief at her immo- 
ey. not for the loss of the battle of Pavia, as is geverally suppo- 
_ » er court was extremely dissolute, filled with bad clergymen and 
: eminate poets. Francis boasted that he had received favours from 
Anne Boleyn. He called her “ La Hojuenée du Roi.” 
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to incur, and is embarrassed how to find an apology for be- 
coming asaint. Conscious of his apostacy from the levities 
of life, in a spirit of religious gallantry, he declares that 
his desire is to add to the happiness of his fair readers, by 
substituting divine hymns in the place of chansons d'amour, 
to inspire their susceptible hearts with a passion in which 
there is no torment, to banish their fickle and fantastic 
deity Cupid from the world, and to fill their apartments 
with the praises, not of the little god, but of the true 


Jehovah. 
E vos doights sur les espinettes 
Pour dire sainctes chansonettes. 


He adds, that the golden age would now be restored, 
were we to see the peasant at his plough, the carman in 
the streets, and the mechanic in his shop, solacing their 
toils with psalms and canticles; and the shepherd and 
shepherdess reposing in the shade, and teaching the rocks 
to echo the name of the Creator :— 


Le laboureur a sa charrue, 

Le Charretier parmy le rue, 

Et artisan en sa boutique, 
Avacques un Pseaume ou Cantique, 
En son labour se soulager. 
Heureux qui ovra le Berger 

Et la Bergére au bois estans, 

Fair que rochers et estangs, 

Apres eux chantant la hauteur 

Du sainct de Créateur. 


Marot’s Psalms soon eclipsed the brilliancy of his 
madrigals and sonnets. Not suspecting how prejudicial 
the predominant rage of psalm-singing might prove to the 
ancient religion of Europe, the Catholics themselves adopted 
these sacred song's as serious ballads, and as a more rational 
species of domestic merriment. They were the common 
accompaniments of the fiddle. They were sold so rapidly, 
that the printers could not supply the public with copies. 
In the festive and splendid court of Francis the First, of a 
sudden nothing was heard but the Psalms of Clement 
Marot. By each of the royal family and the prineipal 
nobility of the court a psalm was chosen, and fitted to the 
ballad tune which each liked best. The dauphin, Prince 
Henry, who delighted in hunting, was fond of “ Ainsi qu’on 
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oit Je cerf bruire,” or, ‘ Like as the hart desireth the water 
brooks,” which he constantly sung in going out to the 
chase. Madame de Valentine, between whom and the 
young prince there was an attachment, took ‘‘ Du fond de 
ma pensée,” or, ‘“ From the depth of my heart, O Lord. 
The Queen’s favorite was ‘‘ Ne vueilles pas, O Sire,”—that 
is, “O Lord, rebuke me not in thine indignation,” which 
she sung to a fashionable jig. Anthony, King of Navarre, 
sune, ‘* Revenge moy, pren le querelle,” or, ‘‘ Stand up, 
© Lord, to revenge my quarrel,” to the air of a dance of 
Poitou.* 

Although Wyat and Surrey had before made translations 
of the Psalms into metre, Thomas Sternhold was the first 
whose metrical version of the Psalms was used in the Church 
of England. He was much offended at the lascivious ballads 
which prevailed among the courtiers, and, with a laudable 
desion to check these indecencies, undertook a metrical 
version of the Psalter, ‘‘ thinking thereby,” says Anthony 
Wood, “ that the courtiers would sing them instead of their 
sonnets, but did not, only some few excepted.” Marot 
versified fifty, and Sternhold fifty-one psalms. Sternhold 
died in 1549. His fifty-one Psalms were printed the same 
year, without the musical notes, as in the second (third) 
edition, in 1552. Contemporary with Sternhold was John 
Hopkins. Heisrather a better English poet than Sternhold, 
and translated fifty-eight of the psalms distinguished by 
the initials of his name. The entire version of the Psalter 
was published and attached for the first time to the Common 
Prayer, and entitled, ‘‘TheWhole Booke of Psalmes, collected 
into English metre, by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, 
conferred with the Ebrue, with apt notes to sing withall.” They 
are believed to contain some of the original melodies composed 
by French and German musicians. Nota few were probably 
imported by the Protestant manufacturers of cloth, of 
Flanders and the Low Countries, who fled from the persecu- 
tions of the Duke of Alva, and settled in those counties in 
England, where their art now chiefly flourishes. 

George Withers printed, in 1682, in the Netherlands, a 
version of the Psalms. This version is entirely different 
from his Hymns and Songs of the Church. Versifying’the 
Psalms and other parts of the Bible, at the beginning of 


ep eens 





* Warton, vol. iii. 
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the Reformation, was almost as epidemic as psalm-singing, 
Humnys, a gentleman of the Chapel, under Edward VI, 
published, 1550, ‘‘ Certayne Psalmes ;” also, ‘Seven Sobs 
of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin,” ‘‘ A Handful of Honeysuckles,” 
‘Blessings out of Deutcronemie,” &c. His last will and 
testament was as follows :— 

To God my soule I do bequeathe because it is his owen ; 

My body to be laid in grave, where to my friends best known ; 

Executors I will none make, thereby great stryffe may growe, 

Because the goodes that I shall leave will not pay all I owe. 

Archbishop Parker versified the Psalms. 

A considerable contributor to the metrical theology was 
Robert Crowley : in the reign of Edward VI., he commenced 
printer and preacher in London. He lived in Ely Rents, 
in Holborn, ‘‘ where,” says Wood, “ he sold books, and at 
leisure times exercised the gift of preaching in the great 
city and elsewhere.” 

During the reign of Frederick the Great, the Eneyclope- 
dists and Illuminati destroyed more than eighty thousand 
hymns, some of them poems of considerable length, whereas 
in England our entire collections will not exceed twelve 
thousand, and these will include many that were called 
psalms; written during the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles the I. ‘The more remarkable authors were :—Sir 
Kdward Sandys, John Donne, Giles Fletcher, Henry 
Ainsworth, Sir John Beaumont, Francis Quarles, Dr, 
Kdmund Dee (the Astrologer,) Ben Jonson, Thomas 
Peyton, John Davis, George Whither, Nathaniel Baxter, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Henry Peachum, Karl of Cumberland, 
Earl of Stirling, Sands Penuin, Pope, Dryden, Nicholas 
Breton, Sir John Stradling, Father Southwell, H. B. Watts, 
Collier, Heber, &c. 

On March 165, 1000, M. Veron, a Frenchman by birth, 
but a learned Protestant, and parson of St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate, preached at St. Paul’s Cross, before the Mayor and 
Alderman, and after the sermon was done they all sung, in 
common,a Psalm in metre, as it seems was then frequently 
am the custom being brought to us from abroad, by the 
exiles. 

The tunes, or, as they were called, melodies, were bor- 
rowed by Sternhold, from the old German and French 
masters, particularly Gondimel and Claude de Jeune, who 
had composed them originally for Marot. 
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There were twenty editions of Sternhold’s Psalms pub- 
lished. 

Was Sacred Poetry in existence in the beginning ? 
Christians ust answer in the affirmative, for they know 
that God created man perfect in body and soul, and with a 
complete unity of both. Sin, however, destroyed this unity, 
and two opposing motions arose in man ; the one, a natural 
descending motion, always increasing in rapidity ; the other, 
an endeavour to rise, to reach to the unbounded freedom of 
the love of God. Now, if poetry is a product of the remem- 
brance, or stimulation of freedom, the nearer to the begin- 
ning, the more vivid and truthful ; the further from it, the 
more distorted and material it is. We believe that epic and 
lyric poetry were, at first, one and the same thing; for in 
the perfection of unity, in which he was created, man formed 
nature in himself, and himself in nature, inwardly under- 
stood the outward processes of life, and found in these the 
copy of his own inward existence. Sin, however, which 
divided soul from body, the human mind from the outer 
world, separated also the two kinds of poetry; but only 
partially ; epic poetry must still be lyric, since it must be 
the child of thought. Lyric poetry must still be epic, for 
it must describe an event, although only a mentalone. As 
the breach between the two becomes widened, the field of 
lyric poetry becumes in its form less epic, it naturally de- 
creases, and epic poetry gains ; but they are never totally 
distinct. The drama, being the expression of the sentiments 
of strangers, is a degenerate lyric, or more properly speak- 
ing, epic in the writer of the thoughts, and lyric in the 
actor, who assumes them for his own. Sacred Poetry is as 
old as man, as poetry itself. In its first stages it is difficult 
to say whether it be epic or lyric. Both subject and object 
are infinitely more diversified in it than in any epic poem, 
and yet, the object must be taken as a necessary part of the 
human soul, more than any lyric, The further the know- 
ledge of God wanders from the first revelations, the more 
divided becomes the original unity of sacred poetry. 
Religious people take two false roads; some seek God in 
themselves, and do not receive him ; their piety, as their 
poetry, becomes the knowledge, not of what is, but of what 
should be, philosophy. The others, who no longer have 
God in a ee apply the traditions of his interior 
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demonstrations to outward things. Hither nature is their 
God, who thus discovers himself everywhere, or he takes 
now one form, now another to reveal himself in. Their 
piety is always an adoration of some wonderful appearance 
in nature or history ; their poetry is always epic. A general 
history of sacred songs must collect every form of it, even 
those of the double Pantheism, the lyric and the epic. We 
have no old heathen hymns, nor Christian of the very first 
period. Before the Reformation no German songs were 
sung in the churches. The history of Sacred Poetry be- 
fore the Reformation must be divided into three parts, viz., 
those written by laymen, those noted by the monks, and 
those sung by the people on pilgrimages and such pious 
occasions. We divide the periods thus :— 


3rd Century. BERNARD OF CLAERVAUX, 
Eterne rerum conditor, (earliest known.) —_ Dulcis arya 
Aurora lucis retulat. am Lucis orto Sidere. 
Quem redemptor gentium. Lucis creator optime. 
Te Deum laudamus. St. THOMAS AQUINAS, 
PRUDENTIUS CLEMENS. Pange lingua gloriosi. 
4th Century. Lauda Sion Salvatorem. 





Jam moesta quiesce querela, 


CoELIUS SEDULIUS. 
About 4th Century. 
A solis ortus cardine. 


VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS, 


Crux fidelis, inter omnes. 


Greeory I,—About 600. 


Rex Christe factor omnium. 
Te lucis ante terminum. 
4Eterne lucis conditor. 
THEODULPH.—812. 
Gloria, laus, honor tibi sit, ete. 
NOTKER.—912. 
Oraie nune omnes, 


THOMAS CELANO. 
Dies irse, dies illa. 


JACOPONAUS.— 1306. 
Stabat Mater. 
Spiritus sancti gratia. 


Joun Huss. 
Jesus Christus Nostra Salus. 


Puin. MELANCTHON. 
JOACH COMERAVIUS. 
Undetermined dates. 


CaRoLUS MAGNUS 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 


Pautus Diaconus. 





Ave maris stella. 
Victim paschales. 


ROBERT, KING OF THE FRENCH.—1031. 


(The name note hymn of St. John the 
Baptist ) 


“ Ut queant laxis resonare fibris, 
Veni sancte spiritus. Mira gestorum Famulituorum, 
Salve regina mater misericordix. Solve polluti labii reatum, 

Mittit ad Virginem. Sancte Johannes.” 


To return to the plays. So early as the year 1378, the 
scholars or choristers of St.Paul’s Cathedral, in London, pre- 
sented a petition to King Richard the Second, that his Majesty 
would prohibit some ignorant and inexperienced persons from 
acting the History of the OldTestament,to the great prejudice 
of the clergy of the church, who had expended considerable 
sums at the ensuing Christmas. From mysteries this young 
fraternity proceeded to more regular dramas, and, at the com- 
mencement of a theatre, were the best and almost the only 
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comedians. They became at length so favorite a set of 
players as often to act at court ; and, on particular occa- 
sions of festivities, were frequently removed from London, 
for this purpose, to the royal houses at some distance from town. 
The following circumstance in their dramatic history is not 
commonly known :—In the year 1554, while the Princess 
Elizabeth resided at Hatfield House, in Hertfordshire, under 
the custody of Sir Thomas Pope, she was visited by Queen 
Mary. The next morning, after mass, they were enter- 
tained with a grand exhibition of bear baiting, mith which. 
their highnesses were right well content. In the evening 
the great chamber was adorned with a sumptuous suit of 
tapestry, called the Hanginge of Antioch, and after supper 
a play was presented by the chzldren of Paul's. After the 
play, and the next morning, one of the children, named 
Poines, sung to the Princess, while she played at the vir- 
ginalls. Strype, perhaps from thesame MS. chronicle, thus 
describes a magnificent entertainment given to Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1559, at Nonsuch, in Surrey, by Lord 
Arundel, her Majesty’s superintendant at that palace, now 
destroyed. We give the description in the words of 
this simple but picturesque compiler :—‘‘ There the Queen 
had had great entertainment, with banquets, especially 
on Sunday night, made by the said Earl, together with a 
mask, and the warlike sounds of drums and flutes, and all 
kinds of music, till midnight. On Monday was a great 
supper for her ; but before night she stood at her standing 
in the further park, and there she saw acourse. At night 
was a play by the children of Paul’s and their music master 
Sebastion ; after thata costly banquet, with drums and flutes. 
This entertainment lasted till three in the morning, and 
the Karl presented her Majesty with a cupboard of plate.” 
In the year 1562, when the parish clerks of London cele- 
brated one of their annual feasts, after a morning service in 
Guildhall Chapel, they retired to their hall, where, after 
dinner, a goodly play was performed by the choristers of 
Westminster Abbey, with waits and regals, and singing. 
The children of the Chapel Royal were also famous actors 
under the conduct of Richard Edwards, a musician and a 
writer of interludes already mentioned. All Lilly’s plays, 
and many of Shakspere’s and Jonson’s, were originally 
perlormed by boys, and it seems probable that the title 
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viven by Jonson to one of his comedies, called Cynthia's 
Revels, tirst acted in 1605, by the children of her Majesty’s 
Chapels, with the allowance of the master of the revels, was 
an allusion of this establishment of Queen Elizabeth, one of 
whose romantic names was Cynthia. The great reputation 
which they gained, and the particular encouragement and 
countenance, which the ‘vy received from the Queen, excited 
the jealousy of the grown actors at the theatres: and 

Shakspere, in Hamlet, “endeavours to extenuate the applause 
which was idly indulged to their performances, perhaps not 
always just. “In the following speeches of Rosencrantz aud 
Ilamlet, there is an aiery of little children, little evases, that 
cry oul on the top of the question, and are most tyranni- 
cally clapped for’t. These are now the fashion, and so be- 
rattle the common stages, so they call them, that many, 
wearing rapiers, are t afraid of coose quills, and dare searce 
come hither. 

“*Z/am. What are they, children? Who maintains them ? 
Hlow are they escorted? Will they pursue the quality no 
longer than they can sing, &e.’ 

“This was about the year 1599. The latter clause means, 
‘Will they follow the profession of players no longer than 
they keep the voices of boys and sing in the choir?’ So 

Iinmlet afterwards s says to the players, ‘Come, give usa 
taste of your quality ; come, a passionate speech.” Some 
of these, however, were distinguished for their propriety of 
action, and became admirable comedians at the theatre of 
Blackfriars. Among the children of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Chapel was one Salvadore Pay y, who acted in Jonson's 
Poctaster and Cynthia's Revels, ‘and was inimitable in his 
representation of the character of an old man. He died 
about thirteen years of age, and was elegantly celebrated in 
one of Jonson’s epigrams.”* 

The ceremony ef the Boy-Bishop is supposed to have ex- 
isted, not only in collegiate churches, but in almost every 
parish. He and his companions walked in procession. A 
statute of the collegiate church of St. Mary Ottery, in 1337, 
restrained one of them within the limits of his own parish. 
On December 7, 1229, the day after St. Nicholas’s day, the 
Boy -B mihi in the chapel at Heton, near Neweastle-upon- 





* Warton, vol, 11., p, 534, 
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Tyne, said vespers before Edward I., on his way to Scotland, 
who made a considerable present to him, and the other boys 
that sang with him. In the reign of Hdward III. he re- 
ceived a present of nineteen shillings and sixpence for 
singing before the Kingin his private chamber, on Innocents 
day. Dean Colet, in the statutes of the school founded by 
him in 1512, at St. Paul’s, expressly orders ‘ That his 
scholars shall, every Childermas (Innocents’) day, come to 
St. Paule’s Churche, and hear the Chylde- Bishop's sermon ; 
and after bee at the Hygh Masse, and each of them offer a 
penny to the Chylde- Bishop, and with them the maister and 
surveyors of the schole, by proclamation of Henry VIII. 
dated July 22nd, 1542, the showe of the Child-Bishop was 
abrogated, but, in the reign of Mary, it was revived. One 
of the flattering songs sung before that Queen by the Boy- 
Bishop, and printed, was a panegyric on her devotion, and 
compared her to Judith, the Queen of Sheba, and the Virgin 
Mary. The accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, in the 
10th Hen. VI., for 1549 and 1550, contain charges for the Boy- 
Bishop of those years. At this period his estimation seems 
to have been undiminished ; for on Noy. 18, 1554, the 
Sishop of London issued an order to all the clergy of his 
diocese, to have a Boy-Bishop in procession; and in the 
same year he went about St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and Bt. 
Nicholas Olaves, in Bread-street, and other parishes. In 
1506, the Boy-Bishop again went abroad, singing in the 
old fashion, and was received by many ignorant but well 
disposed persons into their houses, and had much good cheer. 
Warton aftirms that the practice of electing a Loy-Bishop 
subsisted in common grammar-schools; for St. Nicholas, 
as the patron saint of scholars, has a double feast at Kton 
College, where, itseems, before the Reformation, the scholars 
(to avoid interfering, as it should seem, with the Boy- 
Bishop of the college on St. Nicholas day.) elected their 
Boy-Bishop on St. Hugh's day, in the month of November. 
Brand is of opinion that the anniversary Montem at Eton is 
only a corruption of the ceremony of the Boy-Bishop and 
his companions, who, by the edict of Hen. VIII. being pre- 
vented from mimicking their religious superiors, gave a new 
face to their festivity, and began their present play at sol- 
diers, by electing a captain. When Brand wrote, the 
Montem was kept in the winter time, a little before Christ- 
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mas ; it was subsequently kept on Whit-Tuesday. We have 
seen the nature of the diversions provided for the people on 
the Continent, and one of them, the ceremony of the Boy- 
Bishop. From the same source England derived the pre- 
cursors of its regular drama, the Mysteries. The first trace 
of theatrical representation in this country, is recorded by. 
Matthew Paris, who wrote about 1240, and relates that 
Geoffrey, a learned Norman, and Master of the School of 
the Abbey of Dunstable, composed the play of St. Catherine, 
which was acted by his scholars. Geoffrey’s performance 
took place in the year 1110, and he borrowed copes from 
the sacristy of the neighbouring Abbey of St.Albans to dress 
his characters. Geoflrey afterwards became Abbott of St. 
Alban’s Priory.* 

The last Montem was in 1844. 

Let those, who are disposed to ridicule these rude begin- 
nings and infancy of the drama, remember that the trou- 
badours and minstrels were the parents of the sublime 
inventions of the Italian poets, and of their disciple Spenser, 
and that the pantomimes and extempore comedy were the 
nurseries of the epic poets of the middle ages. As popular 
amusements, which brought together all classes of the com- 
munity, they were of peculiar and essential service not only 
in civilizing the people, who could not read, but in abolishing 
the barbarous attachment to military games, and the bloody 
contentions of the tournament, which had so long prevailed 
as the sole species of popularamusement. Rude, and even 
ridiculous, as they were, they softened the manners of the 
people, by diverting the publie attention to spectacles, in 
Which the mind was concerned, and by creating a regard for 
other arts than for those of bodily strength and savage 
valour. ‘ 

The drama, as well as the fine arts, suffered with the 
monarch Charles I. Actors were often called ‘ proud, par- 
roting players ; subervious rufhans; asses clothed in lions’ 
skins ; dolts, who imagine themselves somebody, and walk 
in as great state at Cesar.” The anecdote is sufticiently 
well known of the actor who surrendered himself in battle 
to one of the “‘ Saints,” whereupon the Saint exclaimed— 
‘‘ Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord negligently,” 














* Warton, vol. i. 
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and then shot his prisoner because he was an actor. Many 
actors who had lived in the sunshine ofa court, amidst taste 
and criticism, perished in the field from affection for their 
royal master ; some sought humble occupations ; and not a 
few, who, by habits long indulged, had hands too delicate to 
work, attempted often to entertain secret audiences, and 
were in consequence often dragged to prison. At this period, 
though deprived of a theatre, the taste for the drama was 
perhaps the more lively among its lovers; for, besides the 
performances already noticed—sometimes connived at, and 
sometimes protected by bribery—in Oliver Cromwell's time, 
a practice of privately acting at noblemen’s houses, par- 
ticularly at Holland House, Kensington, was stealthily in- 
troduced; and Alexander Goffe, the woman actor, was the 
jackall to give notice of time and place to the lovers of the 
drama. The players, urged by their necessities, published 
several MS. plays, which they had hoarded in their dramatic 
exchequers, as the sole property of theirrespective companies. 
In one year appeared fifty of these new plays. Of these 
dramas many have, no doubt, perished; for, though 
numerous titles are recorded, the plays themselves are not 
known ; nevertheless some still remain, in their MS. state, 
in hands not capable of valuing them. All our old plays 
were the property of the actors, who bought them for their 
own companies. ‘The immortal works ot Shakspere would 
not have descended to us had Hemminge and Condell felt no 
sympathy for the fame of their friend. But for them they 
would have been scattered and lost, and perhaps never have 
been discriminated among the numerous M8. plays of the 
age. Actors sold MS. plays to relieve their necessities. 
Middleton's “Witch” was not printed until 1778, and 
“The Second Maiden’s Tragedy” remained in MS. until 
1824, 

ing Plays were performed on Sundays, after prayer 

rs. 


1580. Plays were forbidden on Sundays and on holidays, 
except after evening prayer. 

1585. A regular company was established of “ the Child- 
ren of the Royal Chapel,” under the management of Richard 
Kdwards, and shortly after there was formed another com- 
pany, styled “the Children of the Revels.” Besides these, 
Queen Klizabeth, at the request of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
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168 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
established on handsome salaries, twelve of the principal 
players, under the name of Her Majesty’s comedians and 
servants. 

Of the remarkable works in opposition to the drama, the 
following are the most powerful :— 

Stephen Gossen publishedin 1579, ‘‘ The School of Abuse, 
or a Pleasant Infective against Poets, Players, Jesters, and 
such like Caterpillars.’ Dr. Reynolds published “ The 
Overthrow of Stage Plays” in 1593. This volume of 
Reynolds seems to have been the shadow and precursor of 
one of the most substantial of literary monsters, in the 
tremenduous “ Histrio Mastrix, or Players’ Scourge of 
Prynn,” in 1683. In that volume, of more than a thousand 
closely printed quarto pages, all that ever was written 
against plays and players may be found. 

Collier, in 1698, renewed the attack. Arthur Bedford, a 
few years afterwards, wrote his ‘‘ Evil and Danger of Stage 
Plays,” in which extraordinary work he produced ‘* several 
thousand passages, taken out of plays ofthe presentcentury,” 
in which fourteen hundred texts of scripture were ridiculed 
by the stage. The anti-dramatic religionist must have been 
more deeply read in the drama than its most fervent 
lovers. 

The proper title of this singular book is ‘‘ A Serious Re- 
monstrance, in behalf of the Christian Religion, against the 
horrid Blasphemies and Impieties which are still used in the 
Knglish Play-houses, to the Great Dishonour of Almighty 
Grod, and in Contempt of the Statutes of this Realm.”  Cer- 
tainly it is an extraordinary book, and assuredly written 
with the best intentions ; but the act of selecting the most 

obscene and indelicate portions of the drama without comment 
or context, and publishing them, was not judicious. It is 
impossible to read a more indelicate work. 

‘* [istrio-Mastrix, the Player's Scourge, or Actor's 
Tragedie, by William Prynne, an Utter Barrester of Lin- 
colne’s Inne. Divided into two parts, wherein it is largely 
evidenced, by divers arguments, by the concurring authori- 
ties and resolutions of sundry texts of Scripture, of the whole 
Primitive Church, both under the Law and Gospel ; of d0 
Synods and Counsels ; of 71 Fathers and Christian Writers, 
before the year of our Lord 1200 ; of the above 150 foraigne 
nnd domestiqne Protestant and Popish Authors ; since, of 
10 Heathen Philosophers,” &e, 
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The work entitled “ Prynne (W.,) his Defence of Stage 
Plays, or a retraction of a former Book of his called ‘ tlistrio- 
Mastrix’ (reprint,)” is considered a fabrication. 

Collier says :—‘‘ In Prynne’s ‘ Histrio-Mastrix’ (1633,) 
», 414, is inserted a marginal note, in these words: ‘ Some 
French women, or monsters rather, in Michaelmas tern, 
1629, attempted to act a French play at the play-house in 
Blackfriars—an impudent, shameful, unwomanish, grace- 
less, if not more than whorish attempt.’” In the following 
letter, written by a person, named Thomas Brande, which 
was discovered, among some miscellaneous papers, in the 
library of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth, after 
giving some other information, Brande proceeds as follows : 
“ Furthermore, you should know that last daye certaine vag- 
rant French players, who have been exyelled from their own 
countrey, and certaine women did attempt, thereby giving 
just offence to all vertuous and well disposed persons in this 
town, to act a certain lascivious and unchaste comedye, in 
the French tongue, at the Blackfriars. Glad I am to saye 
they were hissed, hooted, and pippen-pelted from the stage, 
so as I do not thinke they will soone be ready to trie the 
same againe. Whether they had license for so doing I 
know not; but I do know that, if they had license, it were 
fit that the Master (of the Revels) be called to an account 
for the same. About 1683, came out the most learned and 

notorious work ever published against theatrical perfor- 

mances, ‘ Histrio-Mastrix, the Player's Scourge,’ by 

hey Prynne, bearing the date of 1633, but published in 
632.’ 

The following extract is from a familiar communication, 
containing a summary of the current news, from Justinian 
Pagett, a barrister, dated 28th of January, 1732—8. It is 
addressed “To my much-honored friend, James Harring- 
ton, Ksq., at Walton-upon-Trent.”— Hari. (MSS. No. 1026.) 

Mr. Prynne, of Lincolne’s Inn, hath lately set forth a 
book, entitled ‘ Histrio-Mastrix, or Players’ Scourge,’ the 
sale of which is prohibited, and he is to appeare at the High 
( omission on Thursday next, where, when I have heard 
what is charged against him, I will (it you desire it) send 
you a more particular relation. His book is extraordinarily 
stuffed with quotations of old authors, which (they say) are 
his only arguments. Fle cites St. Austen, woo sayeth, 82 
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tantummodo boni et honesti virt in civitate essent, nec in 
rebus humanis Ludi Scenict esse debuissent ; but I do not 
conceive this to be the cause why he is called in question, 
but rather some exorbitant passage concerning ecclesiastical 
government; for, I heare, he compares the playing on the 
organ, ’twixt the first and second lesson, to enterludes in 
stage playes. It is observable that his booke was published 
the next day after the Queen’s Pastoral] at Somerset House.” 

The writer of the preceding account, on the 2&th of 
January, had not seen Prynne’s book, and only spoke of its 
contents from rumour ; but Mr. George Gresley, ina letter 
dated from Essex House, 3lst of January, 1632—38, to Sir 
T. Pickering, quotes the author’s words, and gives very 
exactly the nature of the charge against Prynne. He says: 
“‘Mr. Prynne, an Utter Barrister of Lincolne’s Inne, is 
broughtinto the High Commission Court and Star Chamber, 
for publishing a booke on the Unlawfulness of Plaies; 
wherein, in the Table of his Booke, and his brief additions 
thereunto, he hath these words: ‘Woman actors are 
notorious ——-,’ and St. Paul prohibits women to speake 
publiquely in the church; and dares then, (sayth he,) any 
Christian women be so more than whoreshly impudent as to 
act and to speake publiquely on a stage (perchaunce in man’s 
apparrell and cut haire,) in presence of sundry men and 
women, Which wordes, it is thought by some, will cost him 
his eares, or heavily punisht and deeply fined! Laving 
been tried in the Star Chamber, he was twice set at the 
pillory, lost parts of both eares.” 

The following is from the “ Harleian Miscellany’—‘“ A 
brief relation of certain special and most material passages 
and speeches in the Star Chamber, occasioned and delivered, 
June 14, 1637, at the censure of those worthy gentlemen, 
Dr. Bastwicke, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne, as it hath 
been truly and faithfully gathered, from their own mouths, 
by one present at the said censure—Between 8 and 9 o’clock 
in the morning, the 14 June, the lords being set in their 
places in the said Court of Star Chamber, and casting their 
eyes at the prisoners then at the bar, Sir John Finch, Chiet 
Justice of the Common Pleas, began to speak after this 
manner: ‘I had thought Mr. Prynne had no ears; but 
methinks he hath ears, whieh caused many of the lords to 
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take the stricter view of him ; and, for their better satistac- 
tion, the usher of the court was commanded to turn up his 
hair and shew his ears; upon the sight whereof the Lords 
were displeased, they had been formerly no more cut off, and 
cast out some disgraceful words of him. To which Mr. 
Prynne replied: ‘ My Lords, there is never a one of your 
houors but would be sorry to have your ears as mine are.’ 
The Lord Keeper again: ‘In good faith, he is somewhat 
saucey.’ ‘I hope,’ said Mr. Prynne, ‘ your honors will 
not be offended ; I pray God give you ears to hear.’ Thus 
the prisoners, desiring to speak a little more for themselves, 
were commanded to silence, and so the lords proceeded to 
censure. The Lord Cottington’s censure :—‘I condemn 
these three men to lose their ears in the Palace Yard at 
Westminster ; to be fined five thousand pounds a man to 
his Majesty: and to perpetual imprisonment in three 
remote places of the kingdom—namely, the Castles of Caer- 
narvon, Cornwall, and Lancashire.’ he Lord Finch added 
to this censure. ‘Mr. Prynne to be stigmatised in the 
cheeks with two letters (S and L) for a seditious libeller :’ 
to which all the lords agreed. The execution of the lords’ 
censure, in the Star Chamber, upon Dr. Bastwicke, Mr. 
Prynne, and Mr. Burton, took place, in the Palace Yard of 
Westminster, the loth day of June last, 1637; at the 
spectation whereof the number of people was great (the 
place being very large,) that it caused admiration in all that 
beheld them, who came, with tender affections, to behold 
those three renowned soldiers and servants of Jesus Christ : 
they paved their way with sweet herbs, from the house of 
which they came to the pillory, with all honor that could 
be done unto them. Dr. Bastwicke and Mr. Burton first 
meeting, they did close one in the other’s arms three times, 
with as much expression of love as might be, rejoycing that 
they met at such a place, upon such an occasion, and that 
God had so highly honored them as to call them forth to 
sufler for his glorious strength. Then, immediately after, 
Mr. Prynne came, the doctor and he saluting each other, 
as Mr. Burton and he did before. he doctor then went 
up first on the scaffold, and his wife, immediately following 
came up to him, and, like a loving spouse, saluted each ear 
with a kiss, and then his mouth, whose tender love, bold- 
ness, and cheerfulness so wrought upon the people's affec- 
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tions, that they gave a marvellous shout for joy to behold 
it. Her husband desired her not to be in the least manner 
dismayed at his sufferings : and so, for a while, they parted, 
she using these words: ‘ Farewell, my dearest ; be of good 
comfort, Iam nothing dismayed.’ Now, the executioner 
being come to sear him and cut off his ears, Mr. Prynne 
said these words to him, ‘Come, friend, come; burn me, 
cut me; I fear not. I have learned to fear the fire of hell, 
and not what men can do unto me. Come, sear me, sear 
me. I shall bear in my body the marks of my Lord Jesus; 
which the bloody executioner performed with extraordinary 
cruelty, heating his iron twice to burn one cheek ; and cut 
one of his ears so close that he cut off a piece of his cheek ; 
at which exquisite torture he never moved with his body, 
or so much as changed his countenance, but still looked up, 
as well as he could towards heaven, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, even to the astonishment of all beholders, and 
uttering, as soon as the executioner had done, this heavenly 
sentence: ‘* Zhe more Iam beaten down, the more am I 
lift up; and, returning from the execution, in a boat, 
made, as I hear, these two verses by the way, on the two 
characters branded on his cheeks, 8. L., Stigmata LAuDIs. 


‘SrriomaTa maxillis bajulans insignia Laupts, 
Exultans remeo, victima grata Deo.’ 


Which is thus Englished :—S. L. Laun’s Scars. 


‘ Triumphant I return, my face decries 
Laud's scorching sears, God's grateful sacrifice.’” 


Prynne’s book was published “At the Blue Bible, in 
Greene Harbour, in Little Bailley, 1633.” If the following 
extracts indicate only the commencement of the reign of 
James I., we, in these days, can well sympathise with the 
author’s abhorrence of the many things, which must have 
been known at that period. 

Prynne’s exhortation to his legal brethren, in “The 
Epistle Dedicatory” of his book, is worth quoting :—“ And 
so much the rather that you may now at last falsific that 
ignominious ceusure, which some English writers, in their 
printed works, have passed upon Innes of Court Students ; 
of whom they record, ‘ That Innes of Court men were undone 
but for players ; that they are their chiefest guests and im- 
ployment, and the sole business that makes them afternoon's 
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men: that this is one of the first things they learne, as 
soone as they are admitted to see stage plays, and take 
smoke at a play-house, which they commonly make their 
studie, where they learne to follow all fashions, to drink all 
healths, to weare favors and good cloaths, to consort with 
ruftianly companions, to sweare the biggest oaths,to quarrel] 
easily, fight desperately, game inordinately, to spend their 
patrimony ere it fall, to use gracefully some gestures of 
apish complement, to talk irreligiously, to dally with a 
mistresse, to hunt after harlots, to prove altogether lawlesse 
in steed of lawyers, and to forget that little learning, grace, 
and vertue, which they had before; so that they grow at 
last past hopes of ever doing good either to the Church, 
their country, their owne or others’ soules :’ which heavy 
censure, if any dissolute play-hunters have justly occasioned 
heretofore, to the dishonor of those famous law societies 
wherein they live.” Prynne was a way ward,ill-conditioned 
man ; he opposed the Court and suffered terribly. He has 
been looked upon as a regicide (see Dr. Hookwell’s Life of 
Johnson); but before the trial of Charles I.he was a Royalist. 

The other books against the stage are :— 

“ The Stage Condemned,” 1698. (Secdnd Edition.) 

‘The Ancient and Modern Stages Surveyed, or Mr. 
Collier's View set in a True Light,” 1699, published without 
name, by Dr. Drake, M. D. 

‘A Short View of the Profaneness of the Stage, in 
ne to Mr. Congreve, Dr. Drake, Jermey Collier, A.M., 

738, 

Bedford published, in addition to his ‘‘ Remonstrance,” 
“ The Great Abuse of Music,” 1711; and “The Temple 
Music,” 1712. 

‘‘ A Defence of Dramatic Poetry, being a Review of Mr. 
Collier's Immorality and Profaneness of the Stage,” 1698. 
_Ot the entertainment, given by Cecil, in honor of the two 
Kings of Great Britain and Denmark, at Theobald’s, July 
“4, 1606, Dr. Lingard gives the following account (see 
Lingard's His., vol. ix., p. 83 :— 

No expense, no decoration was spared to give a 
splendour to this entertainment. There was, however, one 
drawback, Ebriety, at this period, was not confined to the 
male sex, but, on some occasions, females of the highest 
distinction, who had spent weeks in the study of their res- 
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pective parts, presented themselves to the spectators, in 4 
state of the most disgusting intoxication.” 

Dr. Lingard was abused by one of the Reviews for pub- 
lishing the above: it must be observed his sense of 
decency was, perhaps, over-scrupulous. The letter of Sir 
John Harrington, one of the guests, however, places the 
whole affair before us. Some portions of the letter cannot 
be printed.* 

Wright says, “That, before the civil wars, there were 
five companies and six play-houses, viz., the Blackfriars 
and the Globe, belonging to the same company, called the 
King’s servants: the Cockpit, or Phoenix, in Drury-lane, 
called the Queen’s servants; the private house, in Salisbury- 
court, called the Prince’s servants; the Fortune, and the 
Red Bull. The two last were mostly frequented by citizens 
and the meaner sort of people. Blackfriars, Cockpit,and Salis- 
bury-court were small, and were all three built almost 
exactly alike for form and bigness. Here they had pits for 
the gentry, and acted by candlelight. The Globe, Fortune, 
and Bull were large houses, and lay partly open to the 
weather, and there they always acted by daylight. * * 
All these companies got money and lived in reputation.” 

Randolph, in his “‘ Muse’s Looking-Glass,” mentions five 





* « Those, whom I never could get to taste good liquor, now 
follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly delights. The ladies 
abandon society, and are seen to roll about in intoxication. After 
dinner, the representation of ‘Solomon, his Temple, and the Coming 
of the Queen of Sheba,’ was made, or (as I may better say) was meant 
to have been made. . . ° The lady who did play the 
Queen’s part, did carry most precious gifts to both the Majesties ; but 
forgetting the steppes arrising to the canopy, overset her caskets into 
his Danish Majesty’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather think it 
was in his face. Much was the hurry and confusion ; cloths and 
napkins were ready to make all clean. His Majesty then got up, and 
would dance with the Queen of Sheba, but he fell down and humbled 
himself before her, and was carried to an inner chamber, and laid on 
a bed of state, which was not little defiled with the presence of the 
Queen. * * * Theentertainment and show went forward, and 
most of the presenters went backward or fell down; wine did so 
occupy their upper chambers. Now did appear, in rich dress, Hope, 
Faith, and Charity. Hope did essay to speak, but wine did render 
her endeavours so feeble, that she withdrew. Faith was then al! 
alone, for I am certaine she was not joyned with good works, and lett 
the court in a staggering condition. Charity came to the King’s feet, 
and seemed to cover a multitude of sins her sisters had committed; 
in some sorte she made obeysance, and brought gifts. ‘ . * 
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of the six play-houses in a dialogue between Mrs. Flowerdew 
and Bird, two Puritans, who serve the theatre with their 


wares .— 


Fiow. It was a zealous prayer 
I heard a brother make concerning play-houses. 
Bravo. For charity, what is’t? 
Frow. That the Globe, 
Wherein (quoth he) reigns a whole world of vice, 
Had been consumed; the Pheenix burnt to ashes ; 
The Fortune whipt fora blind whore ; Blackfriars 
He wonders how it ’scaped demolishing, 
I’ th’ time of reformation. Lastly he wished 
The Bull might cross the Thames to the Bear Garden, 
And there be soundly baited. 
Birv. A good prayer. 
Fiow. Indeed, it sometimes pricks my conscience ; 
I come to sell them pins and looking glasses. 
Birv. I have their custom, too, for all their feathers. 
’ Tis fit that we, which are sincere professors, 


Should gain by infidels. 


The Puritans having the ascendancy in Parliament, an 
Act was passed, Feb. 11. 1647. O.8., ‘‘ That all stage 
galleries, seats, and boxes should be pulled down, by war- 
rant of two justices of the peace; that all actors of plays, 
for the time to come, being convicted, should be publickly 
whipped: and all spectators of plays, for every offence, 
should pay five shillings.”—This was literally putting 
Prynne’s “‘ Histrio-Mastrix into execution. When the civil 
wars began, most of the players, except Lowin, Taylor, and 
Pollard (who were superannuated,) went into the King’s 
army. For instance, Robinson was killed by the well- 
known enthusiast, Harrison, who refused him quarter, and 
shot him in the head, after he had laid down his arms, say- 
ing, ** Cursed is he that doth the work of the Lord negli- 
gently.” Mohum was a captain, and, after the civil wars 
were over, served in Flanders, where he received pay as a 
major. Hart was a lieutenant of horse in Prirce Rupert’s 
Kegiment. Burt was a cornet in the same troop. 
arson after mentioning the story which Wright re- 
— : obinson, says, “ The fact, which is more creditable 
pe 1¢ story, is that Richard Robinson died quietly at 
’ = in 1647; for the parish register of St. Anne’s 
ackiriars, expressly records that Richard Robinson, a 
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layer, was buried on the 28rd of March, 1646—7, 
William Robins, of the Cockpit, seeins to have been called 
William Robinson in the D. P. of ‘ Fair Maid of the West.’ 
John Robinson’s name, in 1640, stands for a part in 
‘Messalina.’ It was, perhaps, one of the actors whom 
Harrison killed, and whom Wright supposed to be Richard 
Robinson ; the story may not be true, but it certainly wears 
2 strong appearance of probability. When the wars were 
over, and the Royalists totally subdued, most of the actors 
who survived made up one company out of the wreck of 
several, and, in the winter of 1648, they ventured to act 
some plays, with as much caution and privacy as could be, 
at the Cockpit. They continued undisturbed for three or 
four days, but at last, as they were acting the Bloody 
Brother (Rollo, Duke of Normandy,) in which Lowin 
played Aubrey; Taylor, Rollo ; Pollard, the Cook; Burtha, 
Zorch ; and Hart (probably,) Otto, a party of soldiers beset 
the house, surprised them about the middle of the play, 
and carried them away to prison dressed as they were: 
where, having detained them some time, and plundered 
them of their cloaths, they set them at liberty. Afterwards, 
in Oliver’s time, they used to act privately three or four 
miles or more out of town, sometimes at one place and 
sometimes at another—occasionally at noblemen’s houses, 
in particular at Holland House, Kensington, where the nobi- 
lity and gentry met, but in no great numbers, and made a 
collection for them: Alexander Goffe, the woman-actor at 
Blackfriars, used to be the person to give notice of time and 
place. At Christmas time and at Bartholomew Fair, they 
generally bribed the officer, who commanned at Whitehall, 
and were thereupon connived at, to act for a few days at 
the Red Bull: but were sometimes, notwithstanding, dis- 
turbed by soldiers. Some picked up a little money by 
publishing copies of plays never before printed. For instance 
in 1652, Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Wild Goose Chase” 
was printed, for the public use of all the ingenious, (as the 
title-page says) and the private benefit of John Lowin and 
Joseph ‘Taylor, and, by them, dedicated to the honored few 
lovers of dramatic poesy ; wherein they modestly intimated 
their wants, and with sufticient cause, for they were now 
reduced to a necessitous condition. Lowin, in his latter 
days, kept the Three Pigeons, at Brentford, where he died 
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very old and very poor. Taylor died at Richmond, and was 
there buried. Pollard, who lived single, and had a com- 
petent estate, retired to some relations he had in the country. 
Peking and Sumner, of the Cockpit, kept house together at 
Clerkenwell, and were there buried. ‘They all died some 
years before the Restoration. 

While the stage was suppressed, one Robert Cox, who was 
an excellent comedian, betook himself to make certain drolls 
or farces ; these be found means to get performed, by stealth, 
under the pretence of rope-dancing. In these drolls he 
used to perform the principal parts himself, and was a great 
favourite both in London and in the country. Te was so 
natural a performer, that, after he had been playing in the 
part of Simpleton the Smith, at country fairs, a real smith, 
of some eminence, in those parts, offered to take him as his 
journeyman, and even allow him twelvepence per week 
more than the customary wages. 

In 1809, was published a print of the inside of the Red 
Bull Theatre; it was taken from the frontispiece to a Collec- 
tion of Drolls printed by Kirkham, in 1672. The figures, 
brought together on the stage, are intended as portraits of 
the leading actors in each droll; the one playing Simpleton 
is Cox. This print may be considered, not only as highly 
curious for the place it represents, but as an unique speci- 
men of the interior economy of our English Theatres. 

The decline of German poetry may be dated from 
about the earlier part of the fourteenth century, the ac- 
cession of the house of Hapsburg, being the era marked out 
lor the decadence of all that was rich and harmonious in 
German versification, and the substitution of a cold, artifi- 
cial, mechanical system of riming by line, square, and 
compass. ‘The question naturally presents itself’, as to the 
cause of this degradation of the German Muse. No branch 
of Kuropean vernacular literature gave so rich a promise of 
a golden future—to none was aspeedy fruition into finished 
excellence so nearly accorded; yet no expectations were 
more completely frustrated, without any apparent cause, to 
account for this prostration of poetic taste. Why so much 
beauty and harmony of language, such depth of tenderness 
and lceling, and such refinement of thou-ht, failed in produ- 
cing their natural results, is a problem difficult to solve. We 
can offer coger to this too patent fact, and though the 
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question has been so frequently mooted— Why German 
poetry took so comparatively unfavourable a turn when 
contrasted with other countries? We can only reiterate 
that it has not been altogether accounted for. Princes and 
nobles, it is true, had ceased to sing, and the neglected 
‘oeive” had to be taken up by humbler minstrels ; but this, 
in itself, would offer no solution as to the deterioration of 
German rhythm. Surely, the patent of nobility is not 
necessary to aid in ascending the classic mount ; the gentle 
woddess woos her votaries from the peasant class, as well as 
from those who claim their title by a due pedigree of 
lieraldie quarterings. ‘The inspirations of poetic genius have 
flashed as brightly beside the plough, as in the gilded saioon. 
And the mystic wreath has encircled the brow of the peasant 
with as golden a hallow of glory, as the twofold coronal by 
which the temples of the prince poet are wreathed. Be the 
cause What it may, it is an historical though a melancholy 
fnet, that from the age of the Minnesingers almost to the 
ejohteenth century, with but a few and rare exceptions, a 
dearth of poetic genius overspread the country, rendering it a 
vast and almost cheerless blank. Form and rule in every- 
thing was the characteristic of the Troubadour age, guided 
by the caprice of the aristocracy, and upheld by the excited 
tone of feeling prevalent in society. The protecting prin- 
ciple being removed, a reaction ensued causing a disrespect 
of the art which had been forced beyond its Jevel by such 
patronage. For two or three centuries, the vernacular 
tongues, Which had, at their first cultivation, progressed so 
rapidly, retrograded rather than advanced ; these, so far 
from being assisted, were rather retarded, by the increased 
tastes for literary pursuits, that taste being chiefly directed 
towards classical objects. The beautiful ballads and 
popular songs of this period, which, like relics, were strewn 
over this mass of desolation, and which more or less belong 
to every country in Kurope, proved that the feelings which 
an artilicial state of society had prematurely excited, and 
aiicrwards left to decay, still existed, and were only 
dormant, till aroused by the more mature culture of ad- 
vancing civilization, 

Various opinions have been entertained as to the proper 
line of demarcation relative to time and character which 
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should be drawn between the two classes of minstrels, the 
Minnesingers and the Mastersingers; the question still 
agitates the antiquarian polemics of cme as to the pre- 


cise period of their definitive separation. We are, however, 
inclined to think that they blend imperceptibly—that during 
the decline of one, the other, from various incidental causes, 
political as well as social, spring naturally into existence ; 
we have conclusive evidence, however, in the Limpurg 
Chronicle (see Bouterwek, 1,292) that long after the forma- 
tion of the Mastersingers, many minstrels preferred the 
more natural and independent style of the Minnesingers ; 
and we have undoubted proofs of the occasional use of the 
term masters in the adepts in poetry, even during the best 
age of the Minnesingers. About the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a class of minstrels calling themselves 
Mastersingers formed themselves into guilds or trading 
companies in the towns of Germany, and entered into a 
compact by which they were bound to adopt certain fanciful 
and arbitrary laws of rhythm. It is probable that the title 
by which they were designated, was only universally and 
distinctively bestowed, when the spirit of pedantry prevailed 
amongst them ; and when the “ song-schools” or ‘‘ guilds” 
became in Germany what the ‘‘academies” and “ consis- 
tories’ were in other countries, heralds of the decay of art. 

This forcing of the growth of native literature proved 
fatal in its results, and institutions, devised for the purpose 
of fostering poetry, and cultivating purity of language, 
were mainly instrumental in accelerating the progress of 
that decay, which they assumed to avert. Bowring, in 
his “ Batavian Anthology”, notices the failure of such at- 
tempts in Holland thus, ‘‘It is a singular fact,” says he, 
‘that the means which were employed in the fourteenth 
century for the advancement of the language and its litera- 
ture became in the highest degree instrumental to its degra- 
dation. We allude to the foundation of the Chambers of 
Rhetoric, which took place towards the end of this era. 
The degeneracy of the language may mainly be attributed 
to the wandering orators, (sprekers,) who, being called to the 
courts of princes, or admitted, though uninvited, rehearsed, 
for money, the miserable doggrel produced by themselves 
or others. These people afterwards formed themselves, in 
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Flanders and Brabant, into literary societies, which were 
known by the name of Chambers of Rhetoricians, (Kaimers 
der Rhetorijke rs or Rederijkers,) and which offered prizes 
‘to the most meritor’ous poets. The first Chambers appear 
to have been founded at Dixminden and Antwerp ; at the 
former place in 1394, and at the latter in 1400. These 
societies were formed in imitation of the French, who began 
io institute them about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, under the name of Colleges de Rhetorique.* 
‘The example of Flanders was speedily followed by Zea- 
landand Holland. In 1430 there was a Chamber at Middle- 
boure; in 1433, at Vlaardingen ; in 1434, at Nieuwkerk ; 
and in 1437, at Gonda. Even insionificant Dutch villages 
had their Chambers. Among other ‘gs, one was founded in 
the Lier, in the year 1480. In the remaining provinces 
they met with less encouragement. They existed, however, 
at Utrecht, Amersfoort, Lenwaarden, and Hasselt. The 
purity of the language was completely undermined by 
the riming® self- called Rhe ‘toricians, and their abandoned 
courses brought poetry itself into disrepute. All distinction 
of genders was nearly abandoned ; the original abundance 
of words ran waste; and that which was left, became 
completely overwhelmed by a torrent of barbarous terms.” 
The character of German poetry altered with the 
class of poets who superseded the princes, nobles, and 
knieh ts | this change was, however, oradually effected, if 
we may judge from what is extant. The quality of the 
verse, 3 Nes differing in its tone, when emanating from 
clerks, schoolmasters, and even mechanics,+ who now 
wielled the pen as well as the hammer, was, nevertheless, 
not altogether deficient in merit. A few names present 
themselves as not quite unworthy of notice. The Chancellor 
(Der Chanzler,) originally a fisherman of Steiermark, 
raised, we presume, by his talents, to some office under 
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See, for further information on this subject, the paper on Acade- 
ies in the Odd Phases of Literature, No. XXIII, of this Review. 
4 1 ven the heraldry adapts itself to the change ;and in the Manesse 
M.S. we find Regenbog with hammer and tongs for the device on his 
sliield; and, instead of the pomp of the tournament, the «school- 
master,” is armed with the humbler honors of the rod. 
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Rodolph of Hapsburgh, has left some pieces of very con- 
siderable merit. Regenbog, a smith by trade, and one of 
‘the Twelve Old Masters,” attained a very just celebrity ; 
he seems, however, to have regretted relinquishing the 
humble though honest trade for which he was originally 
designed, to follow the loftier, but more unprofitable calling 
of a poet, and in some of his stanzas deprecates the failing 
spirit of the age in their non-appreciation of poetic genius. 

The modern poem of ‘‘The Three Warnings” is perfectly 
foreshadowed by one of his songs, in the Colmar MS. and 
printed by Hagen and Docen in their Museum, II., 187 ; the 
similarity of idea is so striking, as to render it worthy of 
note. Death pays a rather unwelcome, and as he considered, 
a premature visit to the poet in the days of his youth ; and 
after a parley with the grim messenger on the unreason- 
ableness of his call, he enters into a compromise with the 
songster, and after granting him a respite, cautions him to 
make no demur at his next visit, promising that his 
messengers should give him notice by signal warnings of his 
approach. ‘Time speeds on—and all the ills inherent on old 
age have been sent by the herald Death; still the poet is 
all unconscious, and has to be reminded when the final hour 
approaches that he must yield obedience to that fiat which 
is inevitable. He succumbs, and ‘ gently closes the strife,” 
according to the song, in an address of supplication to the 
Blessed Virgin, to intercede for the wearied and resigned 
traveller who is about to close his earthly pilgrimage. 

Ilenry of Meissen, a doctor of theology, and a canon of 
the Cathedral at Mentz, became a powerful rival of Regen- 
bog; Mentz having now become the high place of the 
“song schools.” Regenbog felt this infringement on his 
prerogative more acutely, Mentz being his native city. A 
strange incident is on record of the extraordinary demon- 
stration at the funeral of this Henry, who was more com- 
monly known by the title of Frauenlob or praise-the-ladies, 
a cognomen which he acquired probably from his zealous 
services in supporting the honor of the sex. 

1 he old chronicle of Strasburg records that on the eve 
of St. Andrew, in the year 1318, ‘Henry, surnamed 
Frauenlob, was buried at Mentz, in the parvis of the great 
church, near unto the stairs, with marvellous solemnity :— 
his corpse was carried by ladies from his dwelling house 
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unto the place of burial, and loudly did they mourn and 
bewail his death, on account of the infinite praises which he 
had bestowed on womankind in his poetry.” The chronicle 
adds that ‘‘so much good wine was poured into the grave 
that it overflowed with the libations.” This dirge for the loss 
of their minstrel, was in sooth a prophetic requiem over the 
departed spirit of German poetry ; which lay entombed for 
centuries, after the good ladies of Mentz had laid the last 
of the minstrels in his grave! Identification with the 
ancient glory of the Minnesingers,was eagerly sought after, 
and claimedby the “ Masters ;” they traced their school to 
an almost fabulous period of antiquity, and the most 
celebrated names, were by all species of anachronisms 
placed among the supposed united band of ancient founders. 
The poetic battle or tournament of Wartburg, held at the 
Court of the landgrave of Thuringia, was most suitable for 
this purpose; to this supposed contest or tenson, be it real 
or imaginary, the masters looked with great veneration as 
an undoubted type of a “ song school,” and a proof of the 
systematic cultivation of the art among the earliest worthies 
of the Suabian age. Asa symbol of the degeneracy and 
bad taste of the age this pseudo historical tradition was 
dressed up with supernatural details. 

This legend (which with the authorities will be found in 
Grimm's Deutsche Sagan, I1., 342,) represents the poetic 
contest entered into at the Court of the landgrave of Thurin- 
gia,between Henry the virtuous clerk, Walter Von Der Vogel- 
weid, Reinmar the Second, Wolfram of Eschenbach, Biteroff 
and Henry of Ofterdingen, where it was decreed by common 
consent that whoever came off worst in the poetic strife 
should suffer the penalty of death. H enry of Ofterdingen 
being the successful competitor aroused the jealous enmity 
of his rivals, who conspired to reverse the sentence, and 
commend the victor to the tender mercies of this new patron 
of the muses, the hangman. Henry fled for refuge to the 
landgravine Sophia, and obtains a year’s truce on condition, 
that during that time he will seek out Klingesor of Hungary, 
a Minnesinger endowed by the legend with a wizard power, 
and whose competency to decide differences was duly 
acknowledged. Henry succeeded in finding Klingesor, 
who, charmed with his singing,promised to accompany him. 
Time, however, passed so pleasantly with the poets that the 
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eve of the day on which the truce was to terminate arvived, 
without their being conscious of its proximity. Klingesor, 
however, is quite at ease, aware that his wizard power is 
sufficient to accomplish the feat however apparently im- 
possible ; he gives his guest a sleeping draught, places him 
by his side in a leather trunk, and orders his attendant spirits 
to transport them to Wartburg. Henry is astounded on 
awaking in the morning to hear the pealing of the well- 
known bells of Wartburg; and is even more amazed on 
rising to find himself on the field of action. ‘The news of 
their rapid transmission created universal surprise, but this 
was rendered even greater when Klingesor reading the stars 
that evening predicted the birth at that same hour of a 
daughter to the queen of Hungary, who should unite holi- 
ness and virtue to extreme beauty, and who should even- 
tually marry the landgrave’s son. The trial of skill at 
length commenced between Klingesor and Wolfram of 
Eschenbach. The contest was for a time pretty equal, no 
decided superiority could be claimed by either party ; Klin- 
gesor contrived at last to substitute one of his spirits for 
himself, thinking he could carry on the war more effectively. 
Wolfram of Eschenbach, however, quickly dispatched him, 
by turning his song to the consideration of the mystery of 
the Holy Sacrament. Another of those imps was com- 
missioned to try his skill by night as a more potent means 
of accomplishing his opponent’s defeat,and though Wolfram 
was more learned in divinity, the devil beat himinastronomy, 
and to record his victory, and his adversary’s disgrace, 
he stamped him in indelible characters on the solid wall, a 
schnipten-schnapf, which we presume may be translated into 
asnipper-snapper. Klingesorat length departed in the same 
manner as he arrived, but loaded with presents. Thus ended 
the legend, and if proof were wanted to mark degeneracy in 
the taste and spirit of the age, this pseudo-historical tra- 
dition, dressed up with such supernatural details, is suflicient 
evidence of the decline of true poetic feeling. 

Che Edinburgh Review (vol. xxvi., p. 202,) has given so 
correct and clear a condensation of the history and charac- 
teristics of this most curious school of poetry, and of the 
critical researches of the German Antiquarians, that we are 
tempted to give it in extenso :— 

“From the time of Frauenlob and Regenbog, the culti- 
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vation of German poetry devolved almost exclusively upon 
the ‘master singers’ in the great towns, to whom we _ 
already al lluded. Poetry certainly never had so singular : 
fortune in any other country. It actually became one of 
the incorporated trades in all cities; and the burghers ob- 
tained the freedom of it as of any other corporation. Of 
many of these humble bards, we know very little more than 
their names, which, in truth, are not particularly prepos- 
sessing :—Zwinger and Wurgendrussel, Buchenlin, Amker 
and ffell-fire, old Stoll and young Stoll, Strong Bopp, 
Dang Brotscheim, Batt Spiegel, Peter Pfort, and Martin 
Gumpel. The period when these guilds or schools of 
verse first received their statutes and regulations is involved 
in great uncertainty. On this head the German antiquaries 
are divided in opinion. By M. Grimm, the minnesingers 
and the mas ate ope are supposed to have originally 
formed but one class of poets ; and one of the works noticed 
at the head of this article, maintains this theory against 
the objections of Docen, who has taken the opposite side of 
the question. At all events, these societies offer a most 
singular phenomenon. Composed entirely of the lower 
ranks of society, of hard-working tredesmen and artificers, 
ihe obtained a monopoly of verse-craft, and extended their 
tuneful fraternitics over the greater part of the Empire. 
Wherever the ‘ hoch deutsch’ was spoken, there the mas- 
ter-singers founded a colony ; and they were even formed in 
Bohemia, where the German was more familiar to the mixed 
population of the towns, than tive Sclavonian language. 
‘The vulgar, all over the world, delight to indulge them- 
selves with glitter, and parade, andl external dis tine tion ; 
=. it is amusing to observe how sasily the lower pe 
‘an contrive to gratify the cravings which they feel in com- 
men with gre ater folks. The law will have it, that the 
king 1s the sole fountain of honour; but those who are too 
diminutive and feeble to toil up to the pinnacle of the rock, 
and lave themselves in the streams of royal favour, find 
means to slake their thirst quite as effectually from ‘hom- 
bler sources. <A lodge of odd fellows will marshal a funeral 
with as many staves and banners as could be furnished by 
the Lord Lion, Ning at Arms, and all his heralds and pur- 
suivants to boot, trom Albany to Dingwall, The petty 
huekster of the country town has no order dangling from 
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his button-hole, and can never hope to figure in the instal- 
lation: but his veins swell with quite as much dignitywhen 
he stalks in the procession with his pinchbeck badge and 
embroidered apron, the grand officer of the lodge of free- 
masons, gazed on and admired by all the slipshod wenches 
and ragged urchins of the parish. The workings of this 
insatiate propensity may be distinctly traced in the pride 
and solemnity of the schools of verse of the mastersingers. 
The candidate was introduced with great form into the as- 
sembly. ‘The four ‘merkers,’ or examiners, sat behind a 
silken curtain, to pass judgment on his qualifications. One 
of these had Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible before 
him, it being considered as the standard of the language. 
Ilis province was to decide whether the diction of the novice 
was pure, and his grammar accurate. The others attended 
to the rhyme and metre of the composition, and the melody 
to which it was sung. And if they united in declaring that 
the candidate had complied with the statutes and regula- 
tions, he was decorated with a silver chain and badge —the 
latter representing good King David playing on the harp ; 
and he was honourably admitted into the society. 

“'The metrical system of the master-singers was peculiar 
to themselves. Their technical terms cannot be well trans- 
lated ; we shall therefore add the few which we shall notice 
in the original. Our mineralogical friends are so well con- 
tent to crackle, and whizz, and thump, through many an 
Anglo. Wernerian page of quartz, gneiss, trapp, schorl, blue 
whack, and grey whack, that we humbly hope and trust 
that, for once, the nomenclature of this marketable poesy 
may also be allowed to pass muster. The poems of the 
master-singers were always lyrical, and actually sung to 
music. The entire poem was called a ‘bar, and it was 
divided generally into three, but sometimes into five or 
more stanzas, or ‘ gesetze ;’ and each ‘satz’ also fell into 
three portions ; the first of which was a ‘stole,’ like the 
seis ‘ . rhymes .were classed into ‘stumpfe-reime’ and 
ates PNnhe, and ‘stumple-schlage-reime’ and ‘ klin- 
ede-scilage-reime’ and other denominations were em- 
ployed, which we shall spare ourselves the trouble of trans- 
oe : Fi, singers and merkers counted the syl- 
ob-enlibhies rs rc and if there was a proper number 
el aca) ie Tine, it was of no consequence whether 

Y Were jong or short. The length of the verse, the 
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number of lines, and the order of the rhymes in each ‘stole’ 
and ‘ abgesang,’ was variable, and consequently their poems 
were susceptible of a great variety of forms, which were 
called tunes or ‘ weise.’? The invention of a new ‘ weise,’ 
was considered as a test of a master-singer’s abilities. There 
were some hundreds of these ‘ weise,’ all named after their 
inventors; as, Hans Tindeisen’s, Rosemary weise, Joseph 
Schmierer’s flowery-paradise weise, Hans Fogel’s fresh 
weise, and Henry Frauenlob’s yellow weise, and his blue 
weise, and his frog weise, and his looking-glass weise. 
The code of criticism to which the master-singers were sub- 
jected, was contained in the rules of ‘ Tabulatur’ of the 
societies ; and it certainly was unreasonably severe. ‘They 
were actually prohibited from employing ‘ sentences which 
nobody could understand,’ or ‘ words wherein no meaning 
could be discovered,’ which unfeeling interdictions are found 
in the 4th and oth articles of the Nuremburg Tabulator. 

‘‘The mastersingers amused themselves by ascribing an 
extravagant antiquity to their institutions, although their 
statutes and regulations do not appear to have been com- 

letely established till the fiftenth or sixteenth centuries. 

{aster Cyril Sprangenburg, indeed, deduced their history 
from ‘the Celtic bards in the time of Abraham :’ and this 
elaborate disquisition gave such satisfaction to the society, 
that it was transcribed in vellum, and ‘ bound with gold 
bosses, clasps and corners,’ and preserved amongst their 
archives with as much veneration as the Florentine copy of 
the Pandects. The charter of incorporation of the ‘ Twelve 
Wise Masters,’ was said to have been granted by the Emperor 
Otto and Pope Leo the Fourth. To show the absurdity of the 
fable, it will be sufficient to observe, that Conrad of Wiirtz- 
burg, and Frauenlob, and others of yet later date, are said 
to have been cited by that emperor, in the year 962, to 
appear before him at Pavia, where, as Adam Puschman 
gravely records, they sung before professors of the Univer- 
sity, and were declared to be the masters and founders of 
the art. 

‘‘ The city of Nuremburg was the Athens of these incor- 
porated poets. ‘lo the credit of Hans Foltz, the barber and 
mastersinger, who shaved there in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, it must be told that he took great interest in pro- 
moting, the then newly discovered art of printing, and even 
set up a private press at his own house. 
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“But none of the mastersingers can vie with the industrious 
Hans Sachs, the shoemaker. Hans was born at Nuremburg 
in the year 1494 ; and his father, an honest tailor, placed 
him, at an early age, in the free school of the town, where, as 
he mentions in one of his poems, ‘he was indifferently taught, 
according to the bad system which was followed in those 
days.’ However, he ‘ picked up a few scraps of Greek and 
Latin.’ In his fifteenth year he learned shoemaking, and 
about the same time, one Nunnenbeck, a weaver and 
mastersinger, instructed him in the rudiments of the ‘meister 
gesang.’ According to an old German custom, it was usual 
for young workmen to travel round the country for some 
years before they settled in their trade. Hans confesses that 
his conduct during his rambles was not altogether exemplary, 
but he lost no opportunity of improving himself in the 
‘praiseworthy art ;’ and in his twentieth year he composed 
his first ‘ bar,’ a godly song, to the time of ‘ Long Marner ;’ 
and was admitted to share in the honors to which he had so 
long aspired. Hans was partial to narrative poetry ; but 
he gained most renown by his plays and farces, some of 
which extend to seven acts, and which afforded wonderful 
amusement to the patient Nuremberghers. In the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, he took an inventory of his poetical 
stock in trade, and found, according to his narative, that his 
works filled thirty folio volumes, all written with his own 
hand,’ and consisted of ‘ four thousand two hundred master- 
ship songs ; two hundred and eight comedies, tragedies and 
farces ; one thousand seven hundred fables, tales and mis- 
cellaneous poems; and seventy-three devotional, military, 
and love songs; making a sum total of six thousand and 
forty-eight pieces, great and small.’ Out of these he culled 
as many as filled three massy folios, which were published 
in the years 1558-61. And another edition being called for, 
Hans could not resist the temptation of increasing it 
from his manuscripts. During the whole of his life he con- 
tinued to work at his trade, although he found leisure 
enough to spin out a greater mass of rhyme than was ever 
promnaed by one man, if Lope de Vega be excepted. Hans 

iad the satisfaction to find that his ‘collected works’ were 
ae as a welcome gift by the public; and in the year 

Heo = died, full of years and honour. The fame of this 
“ elatigable writer has lately revived in Germany, and 

prints have been made of his works, or at least a part of 
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them. The humour of his fabliaux, or ‘ schwénke,’ certainly 
is not contemptible. He laughs Justily, and makes his 
reader join him : his manner, as far as verse can be compared 
to prose, is not unlike that of Rabelais, but less orotesque. 

Opitz, opened the first modern school of German poetry, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. Up to 
that period, and even to a later, a species of dull pedentry 
seemed to prevade all, save the simple ballads and popular 
songs of the country, in which poetic feeling was manifest 
in a very high degree. Many of those charming lyrics have 
been transmitted to us by the traditionary attachment with 
which they were regarded, though the names of the authors 
have been lost to posthumous fame. 

Though the few specimens of lyric poetry which we here 
present have been preserved without name or date, they 
are not uninteresting or unworthy of the best spirit of the 
Suabian age. 


The first is from Eschenburg’s Denkmiiler, p. 406. 


Sweet nightingale, thyself prepare, 

The morning breaks, and thou must be 
My faithful messenger to her 

My best beloved, who waits for thee. 


She in her garden for thee stays, 

And many an anxious thought will spring, 
And many a sigh her breast will raise, 

ry: . . e 

Pill thou good tidings from me bring. 


So speed thee up, nor longer stay ; 
Go forth with gay and frolic song : 

Bear to her heart my greetings,—say 
That I myself will come ere long. 


And she will greet thee many a time, 
‘* Welcome dear nightingale !” will say; 
And she will ope her heart to thee, : 
And all its wounds of love display. 


Sore pierced by love's shafts is she, 
Thou then the more her grief assail ; 

Bid her from every care be free: 
Quick! haste away, my nightingale 


Our next is from the collection of German popular ballads 
called ** Wunderhorn”— 


If 1 a small bird were, 

And little wings might bear, 
I'd fly to thee: 

But vain those wishes are : 

Here then my rest shall be 
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When far from thee I bide, 

In dreams still at thy side 
I’ve talk with thee; 

And when J woke, I sigh’d 


Myself alone to see. 


No hour of wakeful night 

But teems of thoughts of light— 
Sweet thoughts of thee— 

As when in hours more bright, 
Thou gav’st thy heart to me. 


The following is also from Wunderhorn, p. 93. 


Sweet nightingale! I hear thee sing,— 
Thy music makes my heart up spring ; 
O quickly come, sweet bird, to me, 
And teach me to rejoice like thee. 


Sweet nightingale! to the cool wave 
I see thee haste, thy limbs to lave, 
And quaff it with thy little bill, 

As ’twere the daintiest beverage still. 


Sweet bird! where’er thy dwelling be 
Upon the linden’s lofty tree 

Beside thy beauteous partner, there 
O greet a thousand times my fair! 


With the following exquisite little Poem, Longfellow’s 
Walter Von Der Vogelweid, whose name is already men- 
tioned, at page 182, we close our sketch of the Minnesin- 
gers, and notes on ‘‘ The Tuneful Nine” :— 


VocEtweip the Minnesinger, 

When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wirtzburg’s minster towers. 


And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 


Saying, ‘* From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song: 

Jet me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.” 


Thus the bard of love departed : 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 


Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair, 

Day by day, in vaster numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 
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On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place, 

On the pavement, on the tombstone, 
On the poet’s sculptured face— 


On the cross-bars of each window, 
On the lintel of each door, 

They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard had fought before. 


There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 


Till at length the portly abbot 
Murmured, “ Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 
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Then in vain o’er tower and turret, 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests, 


Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire, 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 


Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones, 
And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet's bones. 





But around the vast cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 
And the name of Vogelweid. 








Pages 145 to 162 of the foregoing paper have been devoted to the con- 
sideration of the rise and progress of Sacred Music. Amongst the Pro- 
fessors of Sacred Music, in our present time, there is no man more deeply 
learned, theoretically, and (a most important matter), practically, than 
Mr. C. B. Lyons. Mr. Lyons is an Honorary Member of the Pontifical 
Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome, and has had vast experience in the 
training of Choristers. He is, however, not merely a musician, but he 
is a scholar and a learned musician ; and having been fortunate enough 
to have placed within his reach, should he be willing to accept the ad- 
vantages, everything calculated to make him a Master in the art and 
science of Church Music, he has published ‘Tae CatTHotic PsaL™- 
1st; or, Manual of Sacred Music, containing the Vespers in Latio 
and English, for all Sundays and Festivals of the year; Chants, Hym* 
and Litanies for Benediction, Novenas, and the Forty Hours’ Exposi- 
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tion: instructions for Choirs, ete. With an Appendix, including the 
Gregorian Chants for High Mass, Processions, Holy Week, etc. Com- 
piled by C. B. Lyons, Honorary Member of the Pontifical Academy of 


St. Cecilia, Rome.”* ; 
Having examined closely and jealously Mr. Lyons’ Psalmist, we can 


sive our fullest support and approval to his Preface, and we recommend 
to every lover of Church Music, and to every Catholic, who desires to see 
cultivated the grand old music of his Church, of the Catholic Church, 
this Book, the reasons for the production of which Mr. Lyons thus ex- 


plains in the Introduction :— 

The want of a Manual of Sacred Music, comprising all that is requisite 
to enable Congregations to take part in the solemn devotions of the 
Church, and at the same time sufficiently cheap to come within the reach 
of all, has long been generally felt by the Clergy as well as by the 
Laity. Such a Manual should comprise not only the Vespers for Sundays 
and Festivals throughout the year, but also Chants, and Hymns, etc., 
appropriate to those other functions which occasionally take place, such 
as Benediction, Novenas, the Forty Hours’ Exposition, Devotions for the 
Month of May, etc. To meet this general want, is the object of the 
present publication. 

In compiling ** THe Catuoxic Psaumist,” the most approved edi- 
tions of the Antiphonarium Romanum and Directorium Chori, as well as 
the works of Alfieri and others, have been constantly consulted, while, 
at the same time, the utmost care and diligence have been employed, 
and no amount of labour or expense has been spared, in order to render 
it most accurate and comprehensive. 

The notation of Modern Music is adopted as being more generally 
known than the Gregorian ; directions, however, are given to those ac- 
quainted with Gregorian Music, as well as to those whose knowledge of 
the Keys in Modern Music does not extend beyond that of C, which 
willenable them to sing at sight the music contained in ‘‘ Taz Psatm- 
ist.” All this music has been written in such Keys as will best suit 
the register or compass of all kinds of voices. 

Each verse of the Psalms has been so divided as to secure the uniform 
movement of the chant to which it may be sung. These divisions, or 
pauses, are indicated by * and’. 

Considering how very difficult, and even impracticable, it would be 
for the generality of Choirs to sing the Gregorian music given in the 
Antiphonarium, and other approved books, for the Antiphons and Hymns 
of all the vespers throughout the year, it has been deemed advisable to 
give an easy chant that will suit all Antiphons;+ and after classifying 
all the Hymns according to metre, to give a few simple airs—Gregorian 
amongst others—for each class. The substitution of the easy chant for 
Antiphons, and of the airs for Hymns, will not be considered unwarrant- 
able, When the reader is assured that a deviation from the Gregorian 
chant in regard to Hymns, etc., is justified by the practice of Pontifical 
ane other Choirs in the Eternal City. 
See nia 5 has been enriched by a new translation of the 
wil be H _ nglish, preserving the original metre. These translations 
Mit — suitable for Novenas and similar functions; and, by 

: entity of metre, can be sung to the very same airs 





' —— James Duffy, 7, Wellington-quay. 1858. 
‘ese can be sung from a Diurnal or two by the Select Choir. 
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which are assigned to the corresponding Latin originals. We may take 
this opportunity of returning our most grateful and sincere acknowledg. 
ments to the Rev. Thomas J. Potter, Professor of Belles Lettres in All Hal. 
lows Seminary, to whose piety and kindness we owe these translations, 

All the Versicles and Responses for Vespers are placed in alphabetical 
order and numbered. This plan, which obviates the necessity of repeat. 
ing them in various parts of ‘‘ Tat Psaumist,” will enable singers to find 
out at once those that may be marked in the Directory. 

Vespers for Holy Saturday have been added ; as also those for the 
Dead, since they forma portion of the Office for the evening of All Saints, 

The ‘* Directions for chanting Psalms, etc.,” are those followed by 
the generality of Choirs at home and abroad. 

The ‘* Practical method of teaching the singing of Vespers, etc.,” is 
the result of long experience. 

A syllabus has been given, which comprises in short paragraphs com- 
plete directions for the Psalms, etc., sung at Vespers on each Sunday and 
Holiday throughout the year. The Tones and Endings assigned to the 
Psalms, are exactly those which are appointed in the Antiphonariun. 
This syllabus will be found especially useful to those who are permitted 
to take part in the singing of Vespers, inasmuch as they will thus, with 
the aid of the Directory, be enabled to devote some portion of time 
during the week to practise the Vespers for the following Sunday. 
Organists, too, will have the advantage of previously knowing what 
they are to accompany at Vespers, 

‘*TuHe Psatmist” has been so compiled as to render it suitable to 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, Hauirax, N.S., and the Unirep 
States: hence, besides the Calendar common to all, that which is pro- 
per to each country is also given. These Calendars, as inserted in 
‘* THe PsaLmist,” make no mention of Semidouble Feasts ; because 
whenever such occur on a Sunday, they are, at most, only commemora- 
ted. A Directory will be issued each year, adapted to ‘‘ Tue PsaLmisT,” 
comprising the Vespers for each Sunday and Holiday, and arranged ac- 
cording to the Ordo of each country. 

With regard to the pieces assigned for Benediction, Novenas, the Forty 
Hours’ Exposition, etc., instructions are prefixed to each which will be 
found most useful for their correct performance in connexion with the 
proper celebration of those sacred functions. These instructions, as 
well as the Ceremonies recommended to be observed by Choirs at Vespers, 
ete., are drawn from Baldeschi and other Rubrical writers, and are 
followed in the Churches in Rome. 

It has been considered useful to give, for lay Choirs, a few general 
rules for the proaunciation of Latin, as wellas to accentuate Latin words 
«1 more than two syllables. 

An APPENDIX has been added, comprising the Gregorian Chants for 
High Mass, Processions, Holy Week, etc. The object of collecting 
together these Chants, has been to obviate the necessity of recurring to 
many separate books, some of them large, others not easily attainable 
and very expensive, 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that there is scarcely, anywhere, & 
Congregation to be found, out of which a Choir might not be formed, 
fully adequate to sing Vespers and perform pieces of Sacred Music. 
Following the ‘* Practical method of teaching the singing of VespeT, 
etc.,” and the other instructions given in ‘* Tax PsaLmist,” any person, 
possessing even a very moderate knowledge of music, will be able 
train a Choir in a very short time. And Congregations will easily come 
in on those pieces allotted to them, when they will have heard them 
sung for some time previously by the Choir. 











Art. V—FACTS, FAILURES, AND FRAUDS. 


Facts, Failures, and Frauds, Revelations financial, mercantile, 
criminal. By D. Morier Evans. Groombridge and Sons, 
5 Paternoster-Row, London. 1859. 


This is the age of invention and progress, lauded forthe march 
of human intellect, for the depth of its researches in science, 
and for its development of mercantile resources. We flatter 
ourselves in these countries, that we have attained almost the 
highest point of human excellence, and that nothing will be 
left for posterity, but to enjoy the fruits of our genius. 
Railways and telegraphs speed the body and soul of man 
quicker than time itself over the surface of the earth, the re- 
volutions of the sun cannot keep pace with the missives of the 
latter. Our commerce is so scattered over the face of the deep 
and the shores of the ocean, and yet so intimately bound 
together by the merchant at home in his counting house, by 
means of his banks, bills, checks and orders, that all nations 
appear dependent upon us for food and raiment, so that if our 
sustaining hand were withdrawn, they should all sink into 
utter barbarism. ‘Thus do we flatter ourselves, and yet is there 
a canker at the heart of this complicated system, eating slowly 
into the core day by day, threatening at no distant period to 
expose to view a rottenness and disease, which will revolt the 
senses of those to come after us, and make us a bye-word to 
future generations. 

Speculation is the great characteristic of this period ; nothing 
can succeed now-a-days which is not done on the most vast 
and expensive scale. Former years or centuries saw their 
South Sea Bubbles in England, Law’s Banking Scheme in 
France, the Tulip-mania in Holland, other absurd projects in 
other countries, but it was left for our times to see almost the 
entire community rushing headlong into numberless under- 
takings by which money was to be made at the shortest notice, 
and princely fortunes realized by a few strokes of a pen, 
— the expenditure of a solitary particle of hard cash. 
" ow is this attempted P By the influence of the credit-system, 
Pama on the credulity of the public at home and abroad, 
re | victimising to the widest extent those who put the 

st implicit — in their betrayers, Let it not be 
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supposed that we mean to say there is no real honesty to be 
found in the community, or no legitimate dealing founded on 
real wealth. There does fortunately exist much that is stable 
and durable, many commercial houses of undoubted riches and 
experience in trade still uphold the mercantile honour and 
renown of the country, but the distinctive mark of this 
generation is the prevalence of shallow schemes, often based 
on fraud, too often supported by honourable names to tlic 
deluding of unsuspecting victims. These projects and those 
connected with them, often bring the honest trader to the 
brink of perdition, while they spread desolation and misery 
among the middle classes of society. 

England is looked upon as being the richest country 1n the 
world, and yet she may not possess more of the precious metals, 
certainly she does not contain so much valuable land, or so 
much of the luxuries and necessaries of life, as might be found 
among other nations. It is said that there is ten times more 
silver hoarded up in China, than could suffice for all the 
circulation and bankers of the United Kingdom. The silver 
coin of France is also very enormous on account of the absence 
of small notes, and the general distrust of a gold currency 
there. ‘The wealth of the English does not consist principally 
of tangible objects such as coin, bullion, land, or property of 
any visible description. 1t is represented by the profits derived 
irom countless projects, the carrying trade by sea and land, 
the national debt, which almost doubles the income of the 
people in a circle, the exchange system of London, which 
makes it the head quarters of banking for all Europe, where 
sovereigns and nations negociate their loans to the advantage 
of the dealer. Yet all these things might be swept away in a 
few years, and leave England the poorest nation in Christen- 
dom. She is somewhat in the position of Spain after the 
discovery of the gold mines in America, and may be reduced 
to the same state of apathy and poverty as that country is 
brought to at present. Any great misfortune at sea during 
a European war should necessarily smash up her marine, 
both mercantile and naval, her colonies would drop away from 
her in order to provide for their own interests, the debt now 
a representative of wealth would become an onerous burthen, 
weighing down the people, and preventing them from regaining 
their position in the seale of nations, These are, however, 

very distant speculations, not likely to be realised in our own 
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time, though the forerunning signs of them may begin to 
appear—yet there are other means by which this fabric of 
fictitious wealth may be and is daily being undermined in a 
surer, though not so perceptible a manner. 

The gigantic ramifications of the various projects of specu- 
lation going on at the same time amongst us, render it 
absolutely impossible that even the lynx-eyed public could be 
able to watch over their own interests in them, and to detect 
malversation or peculation. The shareholder, who has bought 
up his shares in the market, trusts to the interest and honesty 
of the directors, thinking foolishly that his benefit and theirs 
must be identical. The directors trust their managers and 
clerks, whose reputation is of the highest order, and whose 
only means of livelihood is supposed to depend upon their 
integrity and good name. The depositor trusts his banker, 
on account of his reputation for upright dealing and riches, 
while the banker gives credit to his customers partly from 
extensive profits derived, and by the general course of trade. 
Thus the whole trading and dealing community are bound 
together by a web of credit and confidence, liable at any mo- 
ment to be broken through by a successful schemer. The 
last few years have brought to light many of the abuses to 
which this system is subject, and have discovered on how 
insecure a stratum many of our speculations are based. The 
most striking instances have been collected by Mr. D. Morier 
Evans, in his “ Facts, Kailures, and Frauds,” a useful, enter- 
taining, and instructive study for the general public. 

There may be enumerated five classes of “high art” delin- 
quency, or fraud— that of the Railway system, that of the 
Banking system, that of mercantile overtrading, that of clerks 
of public companies, and that of sleight-of-hand thieves and 
ee The first consists of making use of the intimate 

nowledge one may possess of the affairs of a railway or railways, 

- the management thereof, to represent to the shareholders 
the — public a state of facts and figures different from 
fal * a by ng of which shares may be made to rise or 
nn Ser mar according to the interest of the party mis- 
This js Kae Ape that he may clear a large sum by the difference. 
seeenain “ve ; we accounts” ; but it is not the only way 
te —_ lolders may be defrauded. The influence of a 

to himself ager may be put to some use in getting allotted 
» 48 remuneration for his supposed services, a large 
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number of shares, for which he pays nothing, but makes a 
cood deal by a timely sale. He may also net a large sum by 
trading in those articles chiefly in demand on a large scale by 
Railway companies, such as iron and timber, using his oppor- 
tunities to get an advantageous bargain from his brother 
directors. Within a very short period the law altogether 
ignored as crimes such peculations as those; happily for the 
interests of the public that state of things is changed, and no 
mayager or director can now dabble in such things without 
rendering himself liable to very penal consequences. 

The second class of frauds, ur those to which the Banking 
system has been open, are due to the over confidence of the 
public in private depositories of money or money’s worth. 
Its effects are more disastrous than the former, because it 
carries off at one fell swoop the entire savings of a family or of 
a life of industry ; it often ruins the widow and the orphan, 
reducing to mere penury hundreds who had been before 
prosperous. Depositors, who have trusted all their available 
capital to wel] known and long established firms, find themselves 
suddenly deprived of all means of carrying on their trade, or 
are robbed of the only means of getting daily sustenance for 
themselves and their families. Those who place in the custody 
of bankers transferable securities, such as coupons or bonds of 
different stocks, run the risk of having them transferred to 
third parties in order to raise a loan, by means of which the 
failing firm may meet some sudden emergency, The third 
class of fraud is somewhat allied to this, because it is chiefly 
practised upon bankers themselves, and by pulling them down, 
brings destruction upon all those dependent upon them. 
Thus a merchant with a fictitious capital manages to obtain 
almost unlimited credit from a discounting house, or to become 
a director of a joint-stock concern, and to overdraw his account 
to an enormous extent. The consequence is evident and 
sudden ; when be becomes unable to meet his engagements, 
or that any further advances are refused to him, he stops 
payment, and ruin to all concerned is the inevitable result. 

The fourth class of frauds, those of the clerks or employes 
of public companies, arise from the excessive negligence an 
carelessness with which the affairs of many of these extensive 
concerns are conducted by the managers of them. They trust 
to a certain routine business being carried out, without at all 
examining personally to see whether this has been performed 
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or note It is very difficult to expect that persons in needy, 
often penurious circumstances, who are constantly passing the 
money of their employers to vast amounts through their hands, 
should not be very strongly tempted to appropriate some of it, 
especially when they are personally cognizant of the great 
remissness with which the accounts are kept, of the facilities 
afforded to the skilful swindler, and of the difficulties of 
detection. The real fault in such cases lies with those who do 
not keep up an active supervision, and they ought to be made 
responsible for the consequences of their neglect. ‘The fifth 
class is so nearly allied to common crime, that it is not 
necessary to enquire into its origin; neither are its effects, or 
those of the preceding, so dangerous to the community as those 
of the first three. 

The career of George Hudson, M.P., as Railway King, and 
general manager of many companies, may be set down as 
almost the only example on a large scale of the first denomin- 
ation into which our subject is divided. Although he has 
been cast down by the Court of Chancery and Public Opinion 
from his high estate, and forced to retire into comparative 
obscurity, yet he is still member for Sunderland, and must be 
considered as an honourable man. When he flourished in all 
his glory, the recent legislation with respect to the duties and 
liabilities of directors and trustees, was not in force, so that 
we cannot apply to his acts any stronger terms than these of 
misrepresentation and legal fraud. But this much must be 
said, that if any of the directors of existing companies at the 
present day, were to practise on their shareholders or the 
public half the deceptions put forward by George Hudson, 
they might run the risk of being transported beyond the seas. 

This remarkable speculator and calculator had amassed a 
considerable fortune as a linen draper, and bis family, a 
respectable one in Yorkshire, held there for two centuries a 
small estate. In the year 1833 he conceived the idea of 
setting on foot a project for a Railway into the West Riding, 
and gained numerous supporters, but George Stephenson, the 
celebrated engineer, set aside the scheme as premature, and it 
was laid aside for a season. Hudson was not, however, to be 
baulked ; in 1837 he was able to get an Act of Incorporation 

passed for his favourite company, and soon displayed an energy 
i! carrying out the enterprize, which caused him to be elected 
chairman, and won him golden opinions from all the parties 
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interested. He obtained the land necessary for the construction 
at the very moderate rate of £1750 a mile, a fabulously small 
sum in those days of imagined railway wealth. His attention 
to the interests of the people of York caused him to be raised 
to the highest civic honours of that city, and at the close of 
his official year, he was presented by his fellow citizens with a 
lasting testimonial, for the public services he had rendered by 
bringing to a completion the York and North Midland line 
of Railway. 

Having now attained his primary object, he very soon began 
to shew the skill in combination and management, for which 
he afterwards became deservedly famous. In order to extend 
the traffic of the York and North Midland as much as possible, 
he managed to set on foot another feeding project, the York 
and Seileneoials then reduced the fares so as to draw the 
maximum traffic, got at the head of the North Midland board 
and obtained a lease of a competing line, the Leeds and Selby. 
All this time he was the head calculator and keeper of accounts 
of the various companies in which he was engaged; but his 
method of keeping accounts consisted more in retaining in his 
memory with great power the items, than in jotting them down 
on paper. In fact, afterwards, when all these transactions 
were being investigated, it was discovered that he had no rule 
or order in his book-keeping, which resembled more the tally 
of a chandler’s shop, by strokes, dots, and noughts, than the 
day-book and ledger of a vast traffic concern. 

He now had an opportunity by skilful management of 
posse very large gains into his own and his friends’ pockets. 

hen the Leeds and Selby line was about being leased he 
gave private information thereof to many of his acquaintances, 
who bought up the shares very rapidly, and thereby occasioned 
such a rise in their market value, that incredible profits were 
realized by those in the secret. The same thing happened 
when he caused a combination of six companies, under the 
name of the Newcastle and Darlington, to purchase up the 
Great North of England Railway. The new company had 
three times the necessary capital allotted to it, exorbitant rates 
of interest, impossible to be paid by the revenues, were guar- 
anteed to the shareholders, such as 10 per cent. on £50 shares, 
and the consequence was that the origmal proprietors netted 
more than cent. per cent. 

A combination was next formed of several Railways in the 
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North East, Middle and South West of England, extending 
from York down to Bristol, and representing a capital of some 
17 millions of money. This was got up for the purpose of 
maintaining a monopoly of traffic, and supporting excessive 
exactions upon the public in the shape of exorbitant fares. 
Still in the face of all this, during the next year Hudson gave 
evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, with 
respect to various schemes, by means of which Railway Com- 
anies evaded the provisions of Acts of Parliament, blindfolded 
the public, and put enormous sums into the hands of directors. 
He exercised also a species of iron tyranny over his brother- 
directors, often refusing directly to allow them to investigate 
arrangements into which he had entered without their know- 
ledge. On such an occasion, when the board intimated to 
him that they were desirous of knowing the nature of his future 
plans, he rejoined— You are, are youP Then you will not,” 
and the ordinary business of the meeting was proceeded with. 
He afterwards purchased up the Durham Junction, and 
took 2000 shares on his own responsibility in the line to 
Berwick. These transactions were all afterwards transferred 
to the York and North Midland, as having been done for 
their benefit. Now, however, he was about to enter upén a 
more doubtful course of procedure; he had hitherto confined 
himself to purchasing lines, amalgamating companies, sub- 
scribing for shares, and regulating traffic, But suddenly he 
issued 14,000 additional unauthorized shares of the Berwick 
line, appropriated near 10,000 of them, and must have realized 
by the sale of these more than £145,000. In another company 
he appropriated 590 shares, and cleared £4,000. In 1845 
he purchased 10,000 tons of iron, at £6 10s. per ton, and 
shortly afterwards got 7,000 tons of the quantity sold to one 
of the Railways he represented at £12 per ton, clearing nearly 
£40,000 by the bargain. This in itself was at the time illegal, 
but not punishable as such an act would be at the present day. 
He received also as a bonus from the Directors of the Brand- 
ling J unction a sum of £42,000, and drew out of the Berwick 
line, for his own private account at various times, an amount 
oevies than £70,000, which he was obliged afterwards to 
Dag transactions had nearly all happened before the period 
_ the great railway mania, 1846 and 1847. When this time 
ot speculative madness arrived the originators of every scheme 
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desired to have Hudson’s name attached to their committee, 
as by the credit of that the shares were sure to be at a large 
premium. ‘The first which reaped the benefit of his counten- 
ance and management was the Eastern Counties line, whose 
capital of nearly 12 millions was at a fearful discount, only 
three shillings per share being the last dividend. Almost at 
once upon his undertaking the management, this was increased 
to nine shillings, solely by charging the capital account 
with the dividends. In three years during his régime, 
£294,000 was thus added to the stock of the railway, without 
the shareholders being aware of the enormous additional lia- 
bilities they were incurring. Shortly afterwards a large num- 
ber of new shares in the Berwick line were distributed amon 

themselves by the directors, and Hudson received severa 
thousands as the lion’s share. Yet, in the same year he 
deplored at several public meetings, in the most feeling manner, 
the loss suffered by the public in general, and the railway inter- 
est in particular, by the death of George Stephenson, the great 
engineer. He does not seem to have had any sympathy for 
those whom he deprived of their property by his various 
financial arrangements. 

Thus he went on for several years, combining lines, creating 
traffic and dividends fictitiously, making use of all his influence 
to bring under his control, independent lines, which did not 
tally with all his regulations. hen he was first made Chair- 
man of the Eastern Counties line, he chose for his deputy, a 
Mr. Waddington, a most convenient tool, who understood 
sufficiently his system of management. They began together 
to work by rule at an alteration of the accounts, where these 
were to be shewn to the public or shareholders. In the state- 
ments of revenue as made up from the books, certain items 
were directed to be altered in order to make up for the defi- 
ciency; but Mr. Waddington betrayed himself, as was after- 
wards proved, in handing back the figures to the traffic mana- 
ger, when he said, “ Mind, | will be no party to the cooking of 
these accounts.” Such was the origin of the saying, after- 
wards become a proverb in reference to the transactions. 

Such was his line of conduct pursued with the numerous 
companies, which came under his control for a series of years, 
until 1847, when the pressure on the money market, and the 
constant drain for railway works, made it imperatively eee 
that some stop should be put to the excessive outlay of capital: 
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The monied-men of Manchester refused any longer to make 
advances for the construction of new branches and lines, the 
utility of which seemed altogether problematical. Harnest 
enquiries were made about the settlement of accounts, whose 
items were a complete enigma to shareholders. The Berwick 
company appointed a committee of investigation to examine 
the books and working of the line during the time that he was 
manager. They discovered accordingly several irregularities 
in which Hudson dealt with the property of the company com- 
pletely as if it was his own. The several instances of malver- 
sation given above, and others, were shewn in the clearest 
manner ; one other in particular attracted considerable attention, 
from the extent to which heevidently argued to himself irrespon- 
sibility in relation to it. He had been authorized to purchase 
for the account of his co-directors 3000 shares in the Sunder- 
land Dock ; but he took also in his own name 2345 more, 
which he paid for out of the funds of the line without consult- 
ing his colleagues on the subject. These, no doubt, yielded 
him afterwards a very nice profit. His own favorite company, 
the York and North Midland, discovered that fe tad dedited 
them with shares to the extent of £40,000, and that the ac- 
cumulation of irregularities in the revenue, from charging it 
to capital, and by various alterations, amounted in a few years 
to £75,000. 

Investigations were set on foot by other lines, the Hastern 
Counties in particular found that he had increased their net 
profits for one half year most enormously, by adding nearly 
£100,000 to the capital; and that in three years and a half 
more than £300,000 had been so distributed as dividends, 
to which the shareholders were not at all entitled. Hudson’s 
sun had set; the clouds of misfortune and obloquy began to 
gather around him. He was summoned before a committee of 
investigation, when the following scene took place :— 


‘‘ George Hudson,” said Mr. Cash, the Chairman of the Committee 
and a member of the Society of Friends, “ will thou take a seat ; as 
thou hast the financial department of this Company under thy especial 
control, thou art required to answer a few questions, which the com- 
mittee will put to thee? Didst thou ever after the accountant had 
made up the yearly accounts, alter any of the figures?” Mr. Hudson 
‘na subdued tone, answered after a moment’s hesitation, “ well I 
am idee tie have added a thousand or two to the next account.” 
The t thou ever add £10,000?” continued Mr. Cash. “Ten 

usand! that is a large sum.” ‘¢ It is a large sum, and that is the 
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reason why I put the question to thee. Wilt thou give the Com. 
mittee any answer, yea or nay?” Mr. Hudson in a very subdued 
tone, and evidently much embarrassed, replied, “I cannot exactly 
say what may have been the largest sum I carried to the following 
account.” ‘* Perhaps, George Hudson, thou couldst inform the 
Committee whether thou ever carried to the next account so large a 
sum as £40,000?” “ OhI should think not so large a sum as that.” 
‘“¢ But art thou quite sure that thou never didst?” Here again the 
deposed monarch of the Railway Kingdom showed considerable 
embarrassment, on which his Quaker inquisitor did not further press 
the question; and putting the interrogatories upon a sheet of paper, 
into his hand, observed with a dry nonchalance, which must have 
been very annoying to the former Chairman of the Company— 
“George Hudson, take the questions home with thee, and send 
written answers to the Committee at thy earliest convenience.” 
It was observed that from this time there was a marked change 
in the manners and the appearance of Mr Hudson. Formerly even 
his colleagues in the Directorship were afraid to speak to him, but 
now he was all humility, mildness, and docility ; willing to answer 
any question, and to do anything he was respectfully required. 


These and other disclosures gave the finishing blow to his 
reputation, as a public man of business, for candour or fair 
dealing. ‘The tide of favor turned completely against him ; he 
was scouted in all society, and even in the House of Commons 
was listened to only with coldness and disgust. Several suits 
in Equity were brought against him to make him refund 
sums, which he had either appropriated to himself, or caused 
to be lost to various companies by underhand and unauthorized 
dealing. The claims put forward against him amounted in 
the aggregate to very near £600,000, yet the princely fortune 
he had amassed withstood all the demands upon it; he paid 
off by degrees, or settled in some way, the various heavy charges 
upon his resources, and yet had sufficient left to maintain the 
expensive method of life to which he had been accustomed 
when possessor of Albert Gate House. Providence only knows 
from what sources these funds were obtained, and how much he 
ger amassed by speculations which never saw the light. 

any considered it wonderful that he was not made the sub- 
ject of criminal proceedings, while others regarded his dealings 
as more in the nature of extravagant, but legitimate traffic, 
and deplored the situation to which he was reduced, This 
shews to what a low state of morality the commercial mind 
may be bronght by a period of siieoulatiee excitement. ‘The 
eitizens of York certainly did not abandon him, for he had 
benefited their interests very largely by his projects. When the 
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rest of the community were down upon him, and crying out 
against his delinquencies, they gave him a public banquet, at 
which their Lord Mayor presided, to do honor to their bene- 
factor. Sunderland too retained a very large sense of his 
services, and does so still, for that town still keeps him as its 
resentative. 

mit cannot be said, that the wrongful acts of Mr. Hudson are 
to be classed with the frauds of some bankers and swindlers of 
the present day, because at the time they were perpetrated the 
legislature did not reach them as offences, Still the deception 
practised on the commanity in general was as great, and the 
injury suffered by private individuals in consequence as dis- 
astrous, as if he had put his hands actually in their pockets and 
extracted the various sums from them personally. Falsifications 
of accounts in a mercantile community, such as England, must 
be considered as dangerous to the welfare of society, as the 
most wholesale swindling could be among any other people. 
Yet is Mr. Hudson still looked up to as an honorable man, many 
regard him still as a genius of combination and calculation, 
He certainly stands forward unique in the greatness of the 
sphere in which he once reigned, a railway monarch, managing 
vast enterprises, which amounted in value to nearly one third 
the National Debt. Anyone, however, who in _ future 
endeavours to obtain the same eminence by the like means, will 
certainly find himself at the mercy of the law officers of the 
Crown—It may be doubted also-whether he did more injury or 
benefit to the railway interests in England. On the one hand 
he extended them tremendously, gave rise to the network of 
lines, which have developed so largely the inland traffic of that 
country and called into existence a species of investment 
formerly unknown. All this was done at the sacrifice of one- 
third the value of the various stocks, ruinous competitions 
were set on foot, beggaring the original shareholders, and 
making it almost impossible ever to pay a reasonable dividend 
on the enormous sum subscribed. 

Such is the only example we find in the book before us of 
that gigantic underhand dealing with the public, that tampering 
with the accounts of Railway Companies, to an extent that. 
might become injurious to the general welfare. It bears, how- 
ever, 10 comparison to the lamentable effects produced by the 
failures of numerons banking companies within the last few 
years, some on account of the frauds or forgeries of their 
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directors, others through the overdrawing of private accounts 
by the partners or directors, or by using the money of de. 
positors for the purposes of independent speculation. Allusion 
need only be made here to the frauds and forgeries of John 
Sadlier, entailing an awful amount of misery on the depositors 
of the Tipperary Bank. The failure. too of Messrs. Strahan, 
Paul, and Bates, is so well known that it requires no comment 
here. Then we have the bankruptey of the Royal British 
Bank, and the prosecution and trial of its directors, and last of 
all the fraudulent transactions of Colonel W. Petrie Waugh 
and Mr. J. E. Stephens with the London and Kastern Banking 
Company. We will only take this short notice of the first, that 
the unfortunate depositors of the Tipperary Bank, seem to 
have been the laughing stocks of fate from the moment of the 
failure. They were completely deluded with the hopes of 
obtaining a haige dividend from the shareholders, but on 
account of the senseless opposition of some individuals, and 
the interested meddling of others, the greater part of the pro- 
ceeds were squandered away, or never brought into the account. 
Then the last blow to them has been the most heavy, that dealt 
by Judge Longfield’s decision in re Burmester’s Hstate, by 
which the very estates,which were bought with their own money, 
and pledged for the repayment, are taken out of their grasp, 
and applied to secure advances made tothe swindler by a London 
house. Certainly the strict rule of equity is very just, which 
decides that a registered legal mortgage should have priority of 
an unregistered equitable mortgage or agreement of which no 
notice is given, but then, this does not touch the question, when 
the actual money can be traced by which the property has been 
bought, and ought to be considered as held in trust for the 
depositors. The matter has still to come before a higher 
tribunal, but it is to be feared that it will be decided adversely 
to the Irish interests. 

The firm of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, has been a 
very old one, dating from 1640. In the time of the Com- 
monwealth, Snow and Co., the original name, did business as 
Pawnbrokers under the sign of the “ Golden Anchor.” They 
were robbed in common with many other London Banks about 
the year 1679, by Charles II., and some of their books of that 
period, still preserved, show that their accounts in common with 
others of the time were kept in decimals. Some of the entries 
in it disclose the very curious character of some of the articles 
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deposited, such as—“ March 10th, 167 2.—To fifteen pounds 
lent to Lady , on the deposit of a golden pot de chambre. 
Strahan’s original name was Snow, which he changed about 
twelve years ago on receiving a bequest of £180,000, from an 
uncle. Sir John Dean Paul’s father had given 432,000 
guineas for an estate in Yorkshire many years ago, but where 
this went to it has been found impossible to determine. ‘The 
losses and defalcations of the firm began as early as 1816, when 
already they abandoned the first principles of safe bankiug, and 
borrowed their customers’ money to the extent of £29,000. 
This was subsequently increased and reduced to various times 
up to the 11th of June, 1855, when they became bankrupt 
in consequence of a run of threedays upon them, during which 
they paid over the counter some £23,000. 

Their liabilities amounted to nearly three-quarters of a 
million sterling, of which about a sixth has been paid off by 
the assets in Bankruptcy. In consequence however of disclo- 
sures, which they voluntarily made in that court, of having 
disposed of their customers’ securities held in trust, they were 
put upon their trial at the Central Criminal Court in October, 
1855, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. This has been 
remitted in the case of Mr. Bates last year by the exertions of 
his friends, on the grounds that he was only a managing- 
clerk at a salary of £1000 per annum, and had nothing to say 
to the disposal of the securities. It is understood now also, 
that the rest of the sentence on the other partners will be 
shortly remitted, on account of its severity when compared with 
the operation of the Fraudulent Trustees’ Act. The disasters 
caused to private fortunes by their malversations were only 
equalled by those of the famous Fauntleroy in 1824, who suf- 
fered an ignominious death for having transferred fraudu- 
lently some stock ; or by those of Roland Stephenson in 182, 
who robbed his customers of £200,000, and finally fled to Sa- 
vanah with a final theft of £50,000 in his pocket. 

The Royal British Bank was established as lately as 1850, 
on the Joint-Stock System, with the further benefit of a man- 
agement on the Scotch principle, lending out the money of the 
depositors as fast as it came into the till. It was supposed 

that this method of doing business would meet more nearly 
the requirements of the London tradesmen and merchants, than 
the old humdrum routine of available securities and advances 
or deposits. The managers and directors however considered, 
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that they were themselves perfectly entitled to draw on their 
own account to av almost unlimited amount without any bal. 
ance being in their favour. The originators of the Company 
were Mr. John M‘Gregor, M.P. for Glasgow, and Mr. Cam- 
meron, who had been a Sheriff in Scotland, and was created 
manager al a salary rising from £1500 to £2000 a-year. One 
of their first acts was to establish a: secret ledger, in which 
was entered the business done in discount accommodation with 
their customers, the principal items in which were sums ad- 
vanced to themselves and their co-directors to the amounts of 
from £7000 to £30,000. A new director was shortly after taken 
in, Mr. Humphrey Brown, M.P. for Tewkesbury, who com- 
menced operations by subscribing for his shares by a note of 
hand for £21000, a mere piece of waste paper; then paying 
in a sum of £18 14s. as lodgement to entitle him to advances, 
he drew in the space of some four or five months nearly 
£70,000 of the shareholders’ money from the Bank. In the 
short space of five years the directors had lost altogether the 
original £158,000 subscribed by the shareholders, and were 
besides nearly half a million of pounds sterling in debt. The 
chief losses were on account of the Cefn Iron Works, to 
which enormous sums had been applied from time to time, but 
they finally turned out to be wholly valueless, The stoppage 
of the concern was mainly due to the letter written by John 
Sadlier to his brother, in which he advised the cooking of the 
accounts of the Tipperary Bank, on the same principle as those 
of the Royal British. This occasioned a run and finally closed 
the doors in September, 1856. In the month of February, 
1858, six of the directors were put upon their trial on several 
heads of indictment, and after thirteen days’ very patient hear- 
ing by Lord Campbell, were all found guilty. Their sentences 
varied from one year to three months of imprisonment, accord- 
ing to the degree of complicity apparent in their acts. The 
few words uttered by Lord Campbell in sentencing the first 
three, will illustrate very strongly the dangerous consequences 
of the crime of which they were convicted, 


Lord Campbell said—* I shall first past sentence on you Humphrey 
Brown, Edward Esdaile, and Hugh James Cameron. After a long, 
and I hope impartial trial, you have been convicted by a jury of your 
country, upon the clearest evidence, of an infamous crime. You were 
charged with conspiring to deceive and defraud the Shareholders of 
the bank to which you belonged, by false representations, and it is 
clear that you did so. I acquit you of having originated this Bank 
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with the fraudulent intent to cheat the public ; but it is now demon. 
strated that for years you have carried on a system of deliberate fraud, 
and have fabricated documents for the purpose of deceiving the 
public, for your own direct or indirect benefit. It would be a dis- 
grace to the law of any country, if this were not a crime to be pun- 
ished. It is not a mere breach of contract with the shareholders or 
customers of the Bank; but it is a criminal conspiracy to do what 
inevitably leads to great Vesa mischief, in the ruin of families, and 
reducing the widow and orphan from affluence to destitution. I 
regret to say, that in mitigation of your offence, it was said that it 
was a common practice. Unfortunately a laxity has been introduced 
into certain commercial dealings, not from any defect in the law, but 
from the law not being put in force ; and practices have been adopted, 
without bringing a consciousness of shame, and I fear without much 
loss of character among those with whom they associate. It was 
time a stop should be put to such a system, and this information was 
properly filed by her Majesty’s Attorney-General, and the Jury have 
properly found you guilty. I hope it will now be known that such 
practices are illegal, and will not only give rise to pnnishment, but 
that no length of investigation, no intricacies of accounts, and no de- 
vices will be able to shield such practices. On account of this being 
the first prosecution of this nature, ] pronounce a milder sentence 
than I otherwise should; but the mildest sentence that I can pro- 
nounce on you, Humphrey Brown, Edward Esdaile, and Hugh James 
Cameron, is that you be imprisoned in the Queen’s Prison for one 
year.” 


Another speculation of somewhat the same character as this 
last, and reducible to the second class of frauds, was 
that of the London and Fastern Banking Corporation, 
established on the Joint Stock principle, and apparently set on 
foot to draw in the wealth of India to its coffers. The origina- 
tor of it in 1854 was a Mr. J. E. Stephens, who had been 
well acquainted with many persons high in rank in India, and 
well experienced in the course of trade and exchanges of that 
country. This gentleman introduced to his co-directors, as 
customers of the concern, several companies, the Lett’s warf 
Sewing Company, Minter and Co. upholsterers of Soho, and 
Barnwise and Co, watchmakers of Piccadilly ; but the strange 
a of these proceedings was, that parties who composed these 
Baek were none other than Mr. J. E. Stephens himself, Mr. 

ack, the“ Secretary of the Bank, and occasionally one of the 
co-directors, 

A more important personage, however,soon appeared upon the 
er ee the name,style and title of Colonel Waugh of Brank- 
uaa sland and Castle. It would appear from the subsequent 
ings with him, that he must have been the originator of 

© eulire scheme, and that Stephens and others were put 
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forward, only for the sake of deluding the public. The gallant 
colonel put in a modest request to be allowed to have credit 
accommodation from the Bank, as he was about to undertake 
large speculations in brickmaking and alum works in Branksea 
Island. This was granted, and he commenced at once making 
large drafts, on the credit of his own acceptances. He next 
purchased shares in the Bank by loans from the establish- 
ment itself, and then considered that he was entitled to draw 
any amount for his own use and benefit. In the space of two 
years the various sums advanced to him in this way formed a 
total of £244,000, within £6000 of the whole capital sub- 
scribed bythe company. When the Royal British Bank, 
smashed, an attempt was made to stay the ruin of the London 
and Eastern Banking Corporation, by refusing any further 
advances without securities; but Colonel Waugh was too 
pressing, he should be kept upon his legs, and finally he de- 
camped to § ain with some £10,000 or £12,000, and set his 
creditors at defiance. Mr. J. E. Stephens became a bankrupt 
in Scotland, and the affairs of the company have not yet been 
wound up. 

Such are the different examples given by Mr. D. Morier 
Evans, of the second class of frauds, those relating to Banks, 
their managers and directors, from which it would appear that 
they are entirely due to the system of giving credit on nominal 
securities, the overdrawing of accounts of the directors them- 
selves, and the absurd method of making entries in the balance 
sheets submitted to the shareholders, in order to bring the 
debits and credits on an equality. In this way any fictitious 
sums may be put down, which will delude the public and those 
not in the secret, unless a strict and laborious investigation of 
all the books are made at short intervals, The legislature has 
not as yet gone far enough in fixing liability and criminality on 
all persons engaged in such deception and mystification. The 
very clerks themselves, who must be cognizant of this unfair 
dealing, ought to be held responsible for their acts, even though 
under the direction of their employers. Shareholders too are 
not sufficiently jealous of the care bestowed upon their interests ; 
there is no reason why the transactions of persons in trade, 
whether they borrow money by discounts or loans, should have 
their affairs so kept secret from the persons, whose money they 
obtained, that these latter cannot even enquire where their 
property has gone to. It might be a very useful provision, 
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that a government inspector should be appointed, whose power 
ought to extend to examining periodically all the secret ac- 
counts, documents, securities, &., of every bank in the kingdom, 
and to determine whether a company had come within the 
provisions of the various acts for winding up, or bankruptcy 
as the case might be. Or authority might be vested in any 
ten of the shareholders, to appoint from time to time, as they 
thought fit, some competent auditor who should examine the 
accounts, and look after their interests. 

Nearly allied to these fraudulent transactions to which the 
banking system is liable, are those to which the general trading 
community and banking firms are subject, by the overtrading 
of individuals, and the obtaining of advances by them on 
fictitious or forged securities. Colonel Waugh’s case might 
very nearly come within this category, but the most striking 
instance of such a mode of dealing, is that afforded by Windle 
Cole, and the dock warrant frauds. A bolder scheme for 
obtaining money under false pretences, and driving an enormous 
traffic by means of a ruinous credit system, from the very com- 
mencement of his dealings, has never been heard of, and can 
scarcely be conceived. Neither can any example be shewn, 
which can illustrate more clearly, how much the present elastie 
principles of mercantile confidence in England, may be perverted 
so as to produce distrust among the entire community, and sap 
the very foundations of genuine honest trading. 

Cole had been a partner ina firm which failed in 1847. In the 
following year he set up again on his own account in Birchin- 
lane, under the protection of a certificate of Bankruptcy, with 
two of his brothers as clerks. He intended to embark in an 
extensive branch of the metal trade, calculating that he would 
soon monopolise it all to himself, and became connected 
with another firm in the same business, named Davidson and 
Gordon. Lack of funds and credit, however, soon cramped 
his operations, and he was obliged to cast about to discover 
how he could supply the deficiency. The manner in which he 
obtained advances may be better conveyed in the words of Mr. 
D. Morier Evans— 


“In seeking for some artificial prop, some mode of replenishing his 
languishing means, he evidently resolved upon a new and hitherto 
untried experiment. His personal knowledge directed him: to the 
fact, that the large discount houses, who, accustomed to make 
advances on warrants, seldom examined the documents tendered, 
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further than to see that they were properly signed and satisfactorily 
endorsed, and that a fiir margin was left for pros over and above 
the advance required, the warrants being scarcely ever noticed again, 
so that the loans advanced upon them were punctually met, or duly 
renewed. The problem to be solved, and to the solution of which 
Cole now applied himself, was this :—Granted, that the guarantees 
tendered by me to moneylenders are wholly imaginary, how shall I 
arrange it, that without risk to myself, and in that case certainly 
without injury to the other party, seemg that interest will be duly 
paid, and the money so obtained be eventually refunded from the 
profits of successful enterprises, I can make a fictitious batch of 
warrants answer the purposes of a genuine series. 

That certain favouring circumstances, as they successively presented 
themselves, must have suggested to Cole portions of the complicated 
scheme, or at least given to it precision and distinctness, as it slowly 
arose in his own mind, and was afterwards carried into execution, 
there can be no question; but these circumstances must have been 
preceded by the general conception of duplicate warrants, of cargves 
turned twice over of two deliveries of the same goods, of two distinct 
warrants signed by separate wharfingers, acting independently of each 
other, of one of these warrants been made deliverable to the importer 
of the goods represented by it, the other to himself as the merchant- 
purchaser, of entering the goods in the record kept by the dock com- 
pany on his own account, it being immaterial to the company, but 
very material to himself, as to whether he figured as purchaser or 
importer; ina word all these leading measures necessary for the 
creation of an artificial guarantee, that should avoid the risk of an 
opposite result. The obliteration of all obvious distinction between 
the true and the false warrants was, from the first, an essential con- 
dition, which pervaded all the arrangements, and characterized the 
whole history of the fraud. To bring a wharf under his own control 
and to secure a wharfinger in his interest, was the first step ; and to 
purchase goods ¢ to arrive,’ and to induce importers to enter goods 
of the character he desired for the warrants, to the largest possible 
amount at his own wharf, was the second step. The goods, as sooa 
as lightered and weighed by his own wharfinger, were to be landed 
for storage to the nearest warehouse, and not a receipt, but a war- 
rant obtained for them on the presumption, of course, that no other 
warrant had been issued, The warrant, signed by Cole’s own whar. 
finger and made deliverable to him, would on endorsement pass 
current in the market, whilst that supplied from the warehouse, on 
being endorsed by the importers,could be used for obtaining advances.” 


Acting upon this plan Cole secured to himself a small wharf, 
named Hagan’s wharf, on the Thames, at an annual rental of 
£130. It was close to some extensive warehouses, which 
opened upon it, and might be considered as belonging to the 
owner, Next he found a man to act as wharfinger, named 
William Maltby, who had a supreme idea of the omnipotence 
and management of his master, and who obtained leave from 
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the owners of the adjoining stores, Messrs. Groves & Sons, 
to place some of the goods arriving at the wharf in their ware- 
house, and allow them to be seen from time to time. ‘Then 
commenced the dealing in the double series of warrants, those 
issued by Groves & Sons being brought into the market and 
sold for what they would bring, and those signed by “‘ Maltby 
& Co.” were carried to the real importers to be endorsed and 
applied in the usual course of trade. Not content with this 
method of transacting business, Cole set on foot another firm 
named Paris & Co., by means of which he was able to fabricate 
a large number of accommodation bills, and get them dis- 
counted at various houses. ‘Then he continued his connection 
with Davidson and Gordon, as his metal brokers; ail the 
goods landed at the wharf, and for which the warrants were 
issued, being of that nature. ‘Thus they were able to obtain 
advances from Messrs, Overend, Gurney & Co. of nearly 
£80,000, in a very short space of time. 

The peculiarity of this mode of dealing was, that any person 
who by chance discovered some irregularity in the warrants, 
never could suspect that a scheme of such wide operation ex- 
isted, and only looked into the particular instance. Thus two 
circumstances of suspicion, which occurred in 1851 and 1852, 
were only enquired into, and settled as mistakes without fur- 
ther trouble, the latter case being particularly profitable ; for 
Cole obtained from Laing & Cv., who had to do with it, loans 
to the amount of £100,000 in a short period afterwards. His 
transactions during the year 1852 reached the enormous total 
of two millions sterling, yet the public never suspected, though 
Messrs. Overend & Co. seem to have done so, as they sent to 
inspect the metal in store. Maltby was also rewarded for his 
labours by having his salary raised from £150 to £200. 

Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. having made very large ad- 
vances on the fictitious warrants, were anxious to realize some 
portion of their money, and sold some of the warrants to third 
parties at high prices. This naturally produced a state of alarm 
in the minds of Cole, Davidson & Gordon. They had an in- 
terview with Mr. Chapman of the Banking firm, and were 
obliged to disclose to him that the warrants did not represent 
metal, which they said had been withdrawn. Mr. Chapman 
called Gordon a thief, and demanded some security for the 
loans which had been made by the firm. He received the 
lease of a distillery at West Ham, supposed to be producing 
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nearly £20,000 year, and a promissory note of Cole’s for 
£120,000. The Ranking House then continued their ad. 
vances to Cole until the end of the year 1853, when they 
reached more than the sum of £250,000. During the previous 
year he had had transactions to the amount of £2,000,744. 
* Inthe course of 1854 Messrs. Laing & Co. began to sus- 
pect that something was wrong with the Magan wharf warrants, 
‘They sent agents down to inspect the inspect the metal in 
store and to demand delivery of the goods. ‘They were met by 
various objections from Maltby as to the rent of the warehouse, 
and a stop being on the goods, but received no satisfaction, 
and were put off by Cole with the most consumate impudence. 
One loan more was obtained by Cole on these fictitious secu- 
rities, from a firm in Liverpool, to the extent of £25,000; 
then suspicions began to be aroused in all quarters, and 
Messrs. Davidson and Gordon, who found themselves impli- 
cated beyond recovery to the extent of £160,000, fled over to 
the continent to escape the disgraceful disclosures of Bank- 
ruptey. The Liverpool firm began to make strict enquiry af- 
ter their securities, and Maltby secreted himself at Ostend, to 
await directions from Cole, Yet this man, in such a perilous 
state of affairs, never doubted but that he would be able to ex- 
tricate himself; this, however, he found impossible, and he 
stopped payment in the month of June, 1854, leaving liabili- 
ties on fictitious warrants to more than £350,000, while those 
of Davidson and Gordon reached, independently, the sum of 
£150,000. 

Poor Maltby, who remained at Ostend, in communication 
with Cole or his solicitor, and who endeavoured to shield him- 
self from the effects of the schemes, by refusing to give up the 
keys of his wharf, or to give authority to take the goods from 
it, was at length obliged to fly from France, return to England, 
and was captured by a law officer at Brentwood. He was 
brought up at the Mansion House ; not much information was 
elicited from him ; he was committed for trial, but before the 
time came round he expiated his offences, being found dead in 
his cell in Newgate, as it was surmised, from disease of the 
heart, consequent upon anxiety and ill treatment by his em- 
ployers. Sucli was the end of one of the first actors in this 
scheme. 3 

Cole, after several examinations, was tried on October the 

27th, 1854, on the general grounds of representing, with a 
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view of obtaining money under false pretences, that he lad 
disposable power over goods not under his control, and of ut- 
tering invalid dock-warrants with fraudulent intentions, and 
with being one of a conspiracy for the same purpose. He 
was very near escaping, however, on these general counts of 
indictment, were it not for the acuteness of Chief Baron Pol- 
lock, who discovered that Cole had made use of Messrs. 
Groves’ warrants at the same time as those of Maltby’s tor the 
same goods ; otherwise the charge of false pretences would have 
fallen to the ground. He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
four years’ penal servitude. Davidson and Gordon, who were 
meanwhile amusing themselves on the continent, were hunted 
out of Neufchatel, in Switzerland, Naples and Valetta, by Mr. 
Beard, one of their creditors, and were forced to embark for 
England. Here, after escaping two indictments under their 
bankruptcy, for embezzlement, they were convicted of obtain- 
ing money under false pretences, and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. 

The most remarkable result, however, of these trials, and the 
examinations in bankruptcy, was the charge brought against 
the firm of Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. the largest discount- 
ing house in London, in the person of Mr. Chapman, their 
manager, by the Zimes, in a leader of December i8th, 1858, 
of having passed away, for valuable consideration, warrants, 
which he knew to be of a fictitious character. The firm had 
sustained a loss of £126,000 by the frauds of Davidson, Gor- 
don and Cole, but they asserted that after the discovery of the 
fraudulent nature of the warrants they did not issue one of 
them, but retained the whole, up to the present time. This 
was a matter of controversy for a considerable period in the 
London Press, and was the subject of some very strong remarks 
from Commissioner Goulburn, in bankruptey. He even went 
80 far as to say that Mr. Chapman had been “an accessory, 
after the fact, to a most gross and wicked fraud.” 

As to the disastrous consequences to commerce in general, 
from such a loose method of dealing as they adopted with Cole, 
it Is not necessary to make any remark ; the whole injury seems 
to have arisen from the too great elasticity of the credit system, 
the custom of allowing parties to get advances without any 
adequate available assets, and without enquiry as to the 
s*nuine nature of securities. This would seem to confirm 
what was said before, that a great deal of the wealth in trade 
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among Knglish merchants really does not belong to themselves, 
but to their customers, and their actual property resides only 
in the profit derived from the circulation of goods and 
manufactures. 

We have now passed over the mere commercial and banking 
frauds, contained in the first three classes, and arrive at the 
more entertaining, it might be almost said romantic, ones of 
the two last categories, those perpetuated by clerks upon their 
employers, and by sleight-of-hand thieves and forgers. The 
swindling operations of Walter Watts in the Globe Assurance 
Office, those of James Robson in the Crystal Palace, and those 
of Leopold Redpath on the Great Northern Railway, are the 
most remarkable instances of the former which have occurred 
for many years. Hach of these men had begun life in an 
humble, honest manner, contenting themselves with small 
salaries, living quietly within their means. They were all 
remarkable for their artistic and literary taste, the desire to 
gratify which seems to have been the cause in at least two of 
these cases of their subsequent delinquency. When they had 
advanced somewhat in the confidence of their employers, and 
had large sums of money passing through their hands, they 
were uot able to resist the temptation of applying it to their 
own purposes. Then going on from little to little, they 
became so hardened and desperate in crime, that they almost 
defied the discovery of their evil deeds. 

Mr. D. Morier Evans’ description of the early career of 
Walter Watts, is one of the best passages in his book, drawn 
with considerable graphic force. 


“It was somewhere about the year 1844 that the name of Walter 
Watts became associated with fashionable life. He appeared sud- 
denly, and as suddenly made his presence felt. His course was like 
that of a meteor—-brilliant but brief. Where he came from nobody 
knew. What were his resources nobody could ascertain. It was 
clear that they were ample for the gratification of the most extrava- 
gant tastes. He spent his money like a prince. He was naturally 
luxurious, and fond of pleasure in every form—a devoted \disciple 
of Epicurus. He was the patron of art—the encourager of sport, 
if not of science. At all the theatres he was well known. He had 
his box at the opera, and the entrée to the sanctum sanctorum behind 
the scenes. He addressed the coryphées by the affectionate but pro- 
fessional appellation ‘ dear,’ and liberally atoned for his familiarity 
by champagne suppers after the ballet. ith prima donnas and dra- 
matic notabilities he was on terms of intimacy ; and at one time he 
was the actual proprietor of two metropolitan theatres. He kept an 
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establishment in town in the most fashionable quarter of the West- 

End, and he had his country house at Brighton, at both of which he 

dispensed a princely hospitality. He was a connoisseur in wines, 

and stocked his cellars from the most celebrated vintages, regardless 
* * 


of price. * , | 
ut who was he? And what was he? From what source came 


his apparently inexhaustible means? * * * Some said he was the 
depository of certain state secrets, which enabled him to operate with 
effect in the public stocks, * * * Again, it was hinted that Davis, 
of betting celebrity, had taken him by the hand, and initiated him 
into the art and mystery of ‘ making a Saak. * * * That he had 
a city occupation was an ascertained fact, for, regularly as the morn- 
ing came, a neat carriage and pair, or a brougham of the most ap- 
proved and luxurious build, conveyed him to the neighbourhood of 
Cornhill and there set him down. * * But the curious enquirer, 
who happened to be in Cornhill or Leadenhall-street when the car- 
riage alluded to drove up, might observe, if he followed the occupant 
who alighted from it for about a couple of hundred yards, he would 
see him enter the Globe Assurance Office. Yes, Walter Watts 
was an employé in that respectable institution—not the manager 
with an income of £800 or £1000 a year, but a simple check-clerk 
in the cashier’s department, with a salary of something like £200 a 
year, having been placed there by the interest of his father, who for 
near forty years had filled with credit a comparatively subordinate 
position in the same office.” 


Here he found the system of conducting business so lax, 
that making use of his position to gain access to the cheque— 
and banker’s—books, he was able to extract funds to the 
extent of £70,000. It is incredible how his expensive style 
of living, and magnificeut tastes, did not attract the attention 
of the managers of the company, before he had appropriated 
such a sum ; it only shews, however, the extreme carelessness 
with which the business of some of these public offices is 
conducted. His speculations now became of the most extra- 
vagant nature ; he became lessee of the Marylebone Theatre in 
1847, and opened it at immense expense under the auspices 
of the celebrated Mrs. Warner, without achieving any great 
success in the first season. ‘The next two years were distin- 
guished by several “stars,” especially Mrs. Mowatt, an 
American actress, poetess, and beauty, who contributed very 
much to elevating the character of the theatre. Watts paid 
her the most extreme attention, had a dressing-room fitted 
up for her below the stage, like a fairy grotto, where she 
received visits from ladies and gentlemen high in literature 
and art, and where also elegant recherché suppers were 
provided for the initiated, He gave up the Marylebone 
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Theatre at the end of 1849, but before retiring gave a farewell 
ball, at which an ominous incident occurred, the burning of 
a young lady in the midst of the dancers, which remained 
impressed on the minds of the guests when they afterwards 
learned the violent end of the career of their entertainer. 

The Olympic in Wych-street was next taken, and fitted up 
in the same style of taste and extravagance as that of Maryle- 
bone, but with even less success, as empty boxes evinced the 
apathy of the public. Meanwhile the lavish expenditure of 
Watts began to attract general attention, and notwithstanding 
the rumours of his success on the turf and in the funds, they 
questioned the legitimacy of his resources. Suddenly in 1850 
a rumour is spread abroad that immense defalcations were 
discovered in one of the Assurance offices, and that Walter 
Watts is the delinquent. At first this was scouted by all his 
friends, especially by his theatrical corps, on account of the 
liberality and strict honour with which he had conducted his 
managership. It was found, however, to be only true, not- 
withstanding Watts’ own assertion of his innocence, relying 
upon the dexterity with which he had perpetrated the frauds, 
so that they were scarcely to be discovered ; and also on his 
character as a joint shareholder, defying the directors to do 
their worst. He was brought before the authorities at the 
Mansion House, and after several examinations fully committed 
for trial. 

The manner in which he committed his frauds was one of 
the most simple cases of forgery, founded upon the fact that 
the banker’s pass-book was made the source from which entries 
were posted into the books of the company, instead of taking 
them from the documents referring to the payments ordered. 
Thus Watts being keeper of the pass-book could easily falsify 
it, a8, for instance, in the following mode :—Suppose a cheque 
to be drawn, as for an annuity no. 6, for the sum of £554 10s. 
which was paid by the bankers. He erased the 55, making 
it appear as if only £4 10. had been paid, while he transferred 
the large balance to his own pucket. Then in order to balance 
the account, he transferred to some small sum, such as a fire 

loss of £7 10s., the 55 he had erased, changing it to £557 10., 
and thus making the figures appear all right, rendered the 
fraud extremely difficult of detection. He also tampered very 
largely with the dividend account, drawing as much as £1500 
in one half year for his own benefit. In fact he had brought 
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his system of defalcation to such perfection, that the law could 
scarcely reach him. He was tried at the Old Bailey before 
Justice Cresswell for stealing a cheque for £1400, and also on 
a count of the indictment for stealing a piece of paper of the 
value of 1d., the property of the Assurance Directors. The 
prosecution failed on the first branch altogether, on account 
of the precautions he had taken, and his destruction of the 
documents ; but it succeeded on the second ground, and he 
was sentenced to ten years’ transportation. This unexpectedly 
heavy punishment so preyed upon his mind, that he hung 
himself in the water-closet of the infirmary, in the prison where 
he was confined. Thus ended the career of one of the most 
successful swindlers on record, whose crimes did not originate 
in extravagance or dissipation, but ratlier gave rise to them, 
and were calculated carefully beforehand tv avoid detection. 
The next case of this class which we would call attention to, 
is that of William James Robson. In the commencement of 
his life, he was of a very literary disposition, composing 
poetry and several plays, which had some success on the 
London boards. The best of these latter—‘* Love and 
Loyalty”—was considered by many critics of the day to be a 
superior production, and contained many sentiments of the 
highest morality and feeling. Robson obtained a clerkship 
in the office of the Northern Railway Company at a very small 
salary, but soon got himself transferred to that of the Crystal 
Palace at £1 a week. Shortly before this period he had 
entered into the bonds of wedlock, and succeeded in main- 
taining himself by writing for the press and other literary 
labours. Soon, however, he obtained a more respectable and 
responsible position, as chief clerk in the transfer department, 
at a salary of £150 a year, under a Mr. Fasson, whose ill- 
health caused him to be frequently absent from his duties. 
The temptation, which was now thrown in his way seems to 
have become too great for his resolution; he succumbed under 
: and commenced a series of frauds of the following 
el By - register kept in the office, he knew the names of 
ow thest par oh oo were shareholders in the company, and 
‘sadn re = itled to certificates for the shares they held. He 
“eof cates in false names, principally that of his own 
‘id -In-law, Henry Johnson, and directed the broker of the 
ores na to sell the shares so represented, the proceeds of 
ich he put in his own pocket. His first forgery of this 
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nature was committed in 1856, and he put his own name as 
attesting witness to the bottom of it. 

Robson now launched into a gay and fashionable life ; took 
a villa at Kinburn, a suburb of London, called the Priory, 
which might have suited a rich retired merchant. Here a great 
number of fast livers, male and female, were gathered around 
him, all the luxuries of life, dress, parties, &c., were indulged 
in with the greatest profusion. As a cover to the surmises, 
which might arise from this style of living, he gave 
out that he had made large gains by several successful 
mercantile speculations ; he even went so far as to establish a 
factory for antimony in Lambeth. His wife, who knew nothing 
of his delinquencies, certainly enjoyed the fruits of them 
without being at all aware that he was faithless to her, as well 
as to his employers. ‘The detection of his crimes was of the 
simplest kind ; in fact it was difficult to conceive how it was 
that they had not been detected before. Mr. Fasson enquired 
one day for a certificate which was found to be missing— 
Robson, ever ready, stated that he had brouglit it home to the 
Priory. Mr. Fasson insisted on going at once for it; the two 
set off in acab. Robson endeavoured to evade his principal, 
who had evidently become suspicious of something wrong, but 
finding this impossible, he collected all the available cash and 
bolted. He evaded the continental police for some time, 
but at length was captured at Klsinore, by the recognition of 
the initials upon one of his shirts. It was found that ls 
frauds and forgeries amounted to the sum of £27,000, ex- 
clusive of appropriated fuuds from season tickets. He was 
convicted at the Old Bailey of stealing valuable securities 
belonging to the Crystal Palace Company, and sentenced to 
20) years transportation. Such a career did not arise from any 
idleness, or want of occupation, or from innate love of crime ; 
but from want of sufficient supervision in his department, and 
an unfortunate love of luxury and expense, 

The celebrated Leopold Redpath, is another instance of much 
the same species of fraud and forgery, as the last two whom 
we have noticed. He commenced as a clerk in the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s Office, became noted for his great 
philanthropy and piety, furnished an expensive house from a 
broker; then turned Insurance agent, was made Bankrupt 
for £5000, and paid two shillings and six-pence in the pound. 
Kven at this period ’twas found at the sale of his effects, that 
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he had an insatiable taste for very great luxury and refinement. 
His jewellery, watches, pictures, musical instruments, &c., 
were of the most expensive description, and his furniture of 
the most recherché kind. Shortly after his bankruptcy he was 
able to obtain an appointment as clerk, in the service of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, when he commenced a life 
of great luxury, taking a house at Chester-terrace, at £400 a 
year. The principal registrar of shares of the Company 
having retired, Redpath was able to obtain his place, on 
account of the intimate knowledge he had formed of the affairs 
of the shareholders, and now commenced a system of swindling, 
perhaps the most unparalleled for boldness. His first method 
was to forge regular transfers of stock in the name of fictitious 
persons to himself, and then enter the sums in different forms 
at both sides of the ledger, so as to balance the account ex- 
actly. Another method was to purchase a small amount of 
real stock, and placing a figure 1 or 2 before it, to increase 
the value ten or twenty fold. All these sums he afterwards 
sold out by his broker, and put the proceeds in his pocket. 
While this swindling was going on, the auditors of the com- 
pany had several times examined the books, found them all 
correct, and gave strong certificates of theiraccuracy to the 
shareholders. 

Redpath’s life during this period, though expensive, was 
not grossly sensual, as had been those of Watts and Robson. 

é was sumptuous in his carriages, entertainments, servants, 
and spared uo expense, yet in very good taste. One curious 
peculiarity he indulged in, which evinced a large amount of 
human vanity; every morning he got his hair dressed by a 
perruquier from Strathearn’s, in Princes-street, Hanover square, 
whose cab was often kept waiting more than an hour, while 
the friseur was operating on Redpath’s locks. But he shone 
in charity and private benevolence, was a governor of several 
Hospitals and Societies, and sought out poor objects,whom he 
relieved out of the cash he had abstracted from richer pockets. 

et no one suspected where his wealth could come from; he 
Was reported as a successful speculator, and even though he 
added to his possessions a second mansion and park at Wey- 
bridge, no one thought of questioning his solvency or honesty. 
So much for the mysterious way in which much of the wealth 
of England is accumulated together. 


The manner in which he was finally discovered indicates 
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most clearly the great remissness of the directors and auditors, 
in not examining their books with the greatest strictness. It 
is thus related by Mr. D. Morier Evans— 


«¢ An incident, however, occurred which suddenly startled them 
into a knowledge of the reckless extravagance of Redpath’s life. 
Mr. Denison, the chairman of the line, was standing on a station 
platform, conversing with Lord D , when Redpath happened 
to come up, and lifted his hat to Mr. Denison. The nobleman, 
however, was on easier terms, Taking Redpath cordially by 
the hand, ‘Ah! my dear fellow,’ said he, ‘how are you?’ Having 

arted, the chairman turned to Lord D , and asked what he 

new of their clerk. ‘ Oh!’ said he, ¢ he is the jolliest fellow in life; 
he gives the most sumptuous dinners and capital balls that I know 
of.’ This was an ominous rencontre for Redpath ; and, coupled with 
the then agitated state of the shareholding community, it was deter- 
mined to scrupulously examine the books of the company. This 
course once decided on, it was deemed advisable to begin the inves- 
tigation from an early date, and a distinct department was created 
for the purpose. The officials instructed to carry out this process 
first met on November 15th, 1856. A day or two after, when the 
actual enquiry was being commenced, Redpath came into the room, 
and asked what they were going to do. ‘ To go through all the ac- 
counts,’ said the head of the department, ‘from the commencement 
ofthe company.’ ‘ That is perfectly useless,’ said the thunder-stricken 
Redpath, smothering his emotion, ‘you will find all the accounts 
right in the gross, and it is no use entering into special details.’” 








Finding them determined to go on, he resigned, and at once 
fled off to Paris. The enquirers were not long in discovering 
his forgeries, and seized on his goods and liouses at Chester- 
terrace and Weybridge. His wife at the former place was 
taken by surprise by a detective, who announced to her the 
first, the villany and flight of her husband. The forger him- 
self, however, repented and turned back, sending a telegraphic 
message to that effect, which was not at first believed, but 
afterwards found to be true. He surrendered, and under- 
went his trial in January, 1857, along with a clerk named 
Kent, who was indicted for conspiring with him to defraud 
the Company. The latter was acquitted as he acted com- 
me under the direction of his principal, and without any 

nowledge of the frauds. 

These three instances cited above, shew how carelessly the 
accounts of public companies are regulated in England. ‘The 
same charge might be extended to Ireland, as we have had 
our own Redpath, under the name of Knighting, though lus 
career was not so brilliant or so lasting. With respect to some 
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Railway Companies, it has now become almost a matter of 
impossibility to make them the objects of frauds, as their ac- 
counts pass every month or three months through the clearing 
house, where they are investigated with thorough accuracy, 
and very small errors or defalcations easily detected. Other 
public bodies are, however, much more difficult to deal with ; 
they must rely altogether upon the integrity of their own of- 
ficials, and nothing but a strict personal supervision of some 
of the Directors and ‘Shareholders, can relieve them from the 
anxiety of being made the objects of some swindling Watts 
or Robson. 

A very strange practice was alluded to in the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Willes, as existing in many of the brokers’ 
offices in the metropolis, which if it be true as stated and as- 
serted on the trial, would go far to weaken public confidence 
in the trastworthiness of these gentlemen for transacting other 
people’s business. Kent, who had been arraigned along with 
Redpath, got off on the substantial ground, that being an under- 
clerk in the office, he had taken for granted as true the 
representations of his principal, and had signed his name as 
attesting witness toa great many deeds of transfer, without 
enquiring into the genuineness of signatures, when at least by 
looking at them he ought to have known them to be in the 
handwriting of Redpath. He certainly deserved some punish- 
ment beyond dismissal for thus putting his hand to a lie; but 
when such a practice was asserted to have been common in 
all the offices of London, it is hard to conceive how it does 
oe pi to much more complicity in crime than sees the 
ight. 3 

We now come to the last class of frauds, that of sleight-of- 
hand thieves and forgers, in which there is more of the adven- 
turous and romantic, mixed up, than in any other. T'wo very 
striking instances are recorded in Mr. Evans’ book of this 
category, the Bullion robbery onthe SouthEastern Railway, and 
the cheque forgeries on the Metropolitan Banks. The first re- 
quired so much patience, perseverence, skill, and promptitude 
with daring in the execution, that it surpasses all others of 
the kind,which have been ever perpetrated. The strange man- 
ner also in which it was discovered, and but for which it would 
never come to light, stamps it with a character of originality, 
altogether different from ordinary robberies. Mr. Evans thus 
shortly describes the principal facts and the actors in it— 
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«© On the night of the 15th May, 1855, three large boxes containing 
gold were delivered by their owners to Messrs. Chaplin, the carriers, 
and by this firm they were conveyed to the South Eastern Railway, 
London Bridge. The gold belonged to Messrs. Abell and Co., Messrs, 
Spielmann, and Messrs. Bult. Every caution was taken with the 
precious freight. The boxes were bound with iron bars ; they were 
sealed and weighed by Messrs. Chaplin ; they were placed in iron 
safes secured by Chubbs’ patent locks. To these safes there were 
duplicate keys, in the possession only of confidential servants of the 
Railway Company—keys in London, in Folkestone, and also in the 

ossession of the captains of the boats belonging to the South Eastern 
Railway, These safes were all specially placed in the guard’s van, 
under his immediate care. On the boxes being taken out of the 
safes at Boulogne, it was discovered that one weighed some 40lbs, 
less than it ought to have weighed, while the other two each weighed a 
trifle more than they should have done. Inquiry, at once set on 
foot, proved that the gold, safely deposited in iron-bound boxes, and 
the boxes in iron safes, had been stolen on the Railway. The pre. 
cious metal had been abstracted, shot had been substituted, and the 
outward appearance of the safes had been restored as before. The 
principal actors in this clever crime were Burgess, who had been for 
thirteen years a guard on the South Eastern Railway; Pierce, who 
had been a ticket printer to the Company; Tester, a clerk in the 
traffic superintendent's office ; and Agar, who had been for years a 


professional thief.” 


The first two and the last plotted together how they should 
get the impressions of the keys. For weeks and months they 
watched their opportunity, but would never have obtained it 
but for the co-operation of the third conspirator. He it was 
who communicated to them that two new keys had been made 
for each chest, and procured for Agar the occasion of obtaining 
the impressions of these in wax. The devices adopted by 
them in order to arrive at this result were of the most compli- 
cated and painstaking kind, even going so far as the sending 
down money themselves, in order to have an opportunity of 
watching the clerk in charge of the safes. Their next steps were 
to file keys which should fit the locks, and’weeks were occupied 
at this laborious business. Burgess, the railway guard, then 
lent his aid to accomplish the fitting of the keys to the locks, 
for which four or five excursions up and down the line in the 
guard’s van, at great risk, were necessary. Shot was next 
provided in large quantities, to replace the weight of £12,000 
worth of gold, which might be abstracted, and nothing was 
now left but to await a fitting occasion to put their scheme 
into effect. 

They determined not to make any attempt until they should 
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be able to secure a large booty ; the clerk, Tester, should give 
information by which the proper time might be known. Many 
successive evenings, with deliberate perseverance, they hired 
cabs, and carrying the shot in carpet-bags, hurried to the 
station, but for a long time they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. At length an occasion happened, which was taken 
advantage of in the following manner :— 

« At last, on the 15th of May, 1855, Tester met Agar at the sta- 


tion, and told him, it was ‘all right.’ Pierce was in waiting not far 
off, and the two drove up to the station dressed as gentlemen, and 


] 


obtained first-class tickets for Folkestone. They handed their carpet 
bags to a porter, who little knew that they were filled with shot, and 
he gave them to the guard, Burgess, who put them in his van. 
Watching his opportunity, Agar jumped into the van with Burgess, 
and Pierce got into a first-class carriage. Here then was the oppor- 
tunity, which had been sought and planned for months. Agar and 
Burgess found themselves alone in the guard’s van with bullion boxes 
containing about £12,000. * * * With a mallet and chisel, with 
which he had provided himself, Agar wrenched off the iron clasps 
from the box of Messrs. Abell, took out the gold bars which it con- 
tained, substituted the shot bags previously arranged, replaced the 
iron clasps and nails, lit some wax with a taper, which Burgess had 
promiderk resealed the boxes with a common seal, which Pierce had 

ought in Fetter Lane, and secured the greater part of the gold in 
his courier-bag before the train arrived at Redhill.” 


Here a portion of the gold was transferred to Tester, and 
Pierce slipped into the van along with Agar and Burgess. 
Again they attacked the safe and boxes, and before they reached 
Folkestone had transferred very nearly the entire amount into 
their carpet-bags. The safes were removed at this station by 
the officials, but the gang continued on their way to Dover, 
where they alighted and put up at the Dover Castle Inn. 
There they remained only a very short time, but were near 
falling into a ae by taking off their courier-bags, which they 
found it difficult to replace without exciting observation. 
Having determined on returning at once to London, as the 
best hiding place, they had provided themselves with return 
Ostend tickets, in order to lull suspicions from their short 
stay, but this plan gave rise to a difficulty. The porters 
remarked that no luggage had come from Ostend that night. 
Oh, no,” was the ready answer, our luggage came the 
night before,” and they passed on to the train. On arriving 
in London, they drove a cab to near Paddington, then back 


to the North Western, and finally drew up at a public house 
but went into another. 
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The next thing to do was to turn the gold to account and 
divide the proceeds. Part of it consisted of American eagles, 
which were disposed of to money changers, and next tliey set 
about melting down the bars in crucibles, This was partially 
done at the house of Agar, who lived with a young woman 
named Fanny Kay as his wife. A furnace was erected, and 
fire kept up in it for several days and nights at a great heat. 
This aroused the suspicions of the woman, who became trouble- 
some. Agar quarrelled with her, separated from her, and 
went with Pierce to other lodgings, where they completed the 
division of their spoil. Part of the gold was sold to a man 
named Saward, who had been a barrister, and of whom we 
shall speak more hereafter. 

So far all their plans had succeeded, and Agar was so con- 
tented with his work, that he sold out £3,000 consols, and 
passed to Pierce £2,500 to invest for the benefit of Fanny Kay 
and her child, A former crime of Agar, however, now came 
against him. He was betrayed by an accomplice in a forgery, 
arrested, convicted, and sentenced to transportation for life. 
Finding himself completely deprived of all liberty, he made 
over to Pierce, all the rest of his property, nearly £15,000, 
for the benefit of Fanny Kay. Pierce determined to swindle the 
poor woman ; made her a few payments, and then abandoned 
her. Indignant, she disclosed all she knew of the robbery to 
the South Eastern Railway authorities, and Agar being under 
sentence, confirmed her story and gave full particulars. Pierce 
was arrested, his residence searched ; Burgess and Tester were 
taken, and the three put on their trial, Agar and Fanny Kay, 
their former accomplices and associates, were brought as evi- 
dence, with other corroboration, against them. Burgess and 
Tester were sentenced to fourteen years transportation, a 
being servants of the company, and the mean villain, Pierce, 
escaped with only three years’ imprisonment through a defect 
of the law. Baron Martin, in passing sentence on him, said, 
“ T do declare, that if I stood in that dock to receive sentence, 
I should feel more degraded to be in your place than in that 
even of either of your associates. Agar trusted you—in all, 
you must have got out of him £15,000. This you stole and 
appropriated to your own use. It is a worse offence, I do 
declare, than the act of which you have been just found guilty. 
I would rather have been concerned in stealing the gold than 
in the robbery of that wretched woman—call her harlot if you 
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will—and her child. A greater villain than you are, L believe, 
does not exist.’ So ended this romantic drama, so interwoven 
with plot and counter-plot, that it forms the subject of one of 
the most interesting trials on record. We are very sorry that 
we have not had more space to give some extracts from Mr. 
Evan’s book, which would thoroughly develop the story. 

Connected with this is that of the great cheque forgeries, 
by Saward the barrrister, before alluded to, as having disposed 
of some of the gold, who had associated with him three other 
villains—Anderson, Atwell, and Hardwicke. ‘Their plan of 
operations was the following. Having attained by “pocket- 
picking, or fictitious letter writing, the blank checks and sig- 
natures of respectable moneyed men, Saward forged checks to 
large amounts. Then advertising for a young man to fill a 
situation as porter, they employed him to go to the Bank to 
get, the check cashed, watching him narrowly to see whether 
the forgery was detected, or if he tried to make off with the 
money. By this system of fraad they obtained many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds; but having extended their scheme 
too far, down to Yarmouth, a bungle on the part of one of 
the confederates was the cause of disclosing the whole cata- 
logue of crime. The details of the method of working these 
forgeries are of a very interesting nature, useful to be known to 
bankers and others, who may be in danger of being made the 
victims of similar swindlers. 

Such are the contents of the book before us. They dis- 
close how much unworthy matter often lies beneath the surface 
of high-sounding, money-making concerns; how necessary it 
is that in public and other companies the strictest supervision 
should be exercised, and,as we think ,they show that the govern- 
ment does not interfere with a sufficiently direct action,to protect 
the interests of shareholders and the public. There is not 
sufficient responsibility attached to the offices of directors or 
managers, although the law in that respect has been of late 
very much strengthened. Officials are not looked after as 
they ought to be, and above all, the police has not got suffi- 
ciently easy access to railway trains and other places where 
robberies may be committed. The rules of railways with res- 
pect to exclusion of persons from platforms are not strict 
ratte in this country ; such a robbery as that of the gold 

ullion could never occur in France, where a sharp eye is kept 


after the = regulations of the service of trains. 
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We have shewn how these various classes of frauds and for. 
geries originate; it may now be asked, how are they to be guarded 
against ? In Railways, all the accounts and vouchers should be 
passed through a central clearing office, where ample check 
could be held on alterations, falsifications, and forgeries. This 
is found to operate so beneficially on some lines in Ireland, 
that the saving effected by the detection of mistakes and pecu- 
lutions more than repays the cost of the audit. Nearly the 
same thing might be done with banks, or they might be put 
under a very strict governmental inspection, and made liable 
to daily personal examination by committees of shareholders. 
With respect to the overtrading by merchants, it is almost im- 
possible to check it, except by introducing some more stringent 
penal clauses in the Bankruptey Acts against those who conti- 
nue to obtain goods on credit after a certain proportion of 
their capital is lost, or who overdraw largely their accounts in 
Banks without lodging adequate securities. The other cases 
are those of an absolutely criminal nature, already provided for 
by the law, which, however, still seems very imperfect and easy 
of evasion in some particulars, as where Cole and Watts very 
nearly escaped conviction, were it not for the acuteness of the 
Judges who tried them. Mr. Evans’ book ought for these 
matters, to attract the attention of the LawAmendment Society, 
and furnish grounds for many improvements by acts of the 
legislature. 
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Arr. VIL.—PUBLIC CHARITY FROM A CATHOLIC 
POINT OF VIEW. 


La Question de la Charité et des Associations Religieuses en 
Belgique. Par Ed. Ducpetiaux, Inspecteur Général des 
Prisons, et des Etablisments de Bienfaisance. Bruxelles : 


Aug. Decq. 1858. 


Religious orders are, in all Catholic countries, indispensable 
auxiliaries for the exercise and promotion of charity. On this 
ground they are entitled to those privileges and protection 
guaranteed to the latter. To deny their co-operation would 
be to suppress the practice of charity itself, inasmuch as it is 
inspired by religion. 

This proposition implies an unconditional, or absolute, 
character which, no doubt, is liable to be disputed. 

We are all aware of those prejudices which exist against 
religious orders, and the accusations of which they are the 
object. It is this that induces us to examine, by the light of 
history, and an impartial and minute investigation of facts and 
proofs, if those prejudices are well founded, if those accusations 
be of a nature to justify their exclusion from the sphere of 
benevolence. It is not an apology of religious orders that we 
have undertaken ; such is not our mission. The rights and 
claims of religious communities can be sustained by arguments 
ofa higher order, foreign to the subject on which we are 
engaged. We shall therefore confine ourselves to the investi- 
gation of their influence on the sphere of charity, referring 
only to those sources of information which are open to all who 
wish to avail themselves of them. Our only object is the 
desire, and the necessity we feel, of discovering, of stating 
and proclaiming the truth fairly and  dispassionately. 
Let those who are disposed to disagree with us adopt the same 
plan; let them search for the truth, as we have done, without 
any preconceived notions, with impartiality, and we feel con- 
vinced they will come to the same conclusions with us. 
et card this study easy, and to put it into proper order, 

will first prove the rights of religious orders, then their use 
* the services they are calculated to confer on society ; we 
wll then pass in review the objections to which they give rise, 
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the trials to which they have been subjected, and the changes 
they have undergone; we will hear what Protestants say, and 
finally discuss those facts peculiar to countries such as England 
and Belgium, where a recent debate has given to the subject 
before us an importance which it has not acquired in any other 
couulry. 

Religious societies are inherent in Catholic worship ; they 
cannot be annihilated and suppressed without anmhilating and 
suppressing the worship from which they emanate. 

[t we admit, if we proclaim religious freedom, liberty of 
conscience, principles of toleration on a large scale, in every- 
thing relating to different forms of belief, we must, as a 
necessary consequence, admit also the freedom of religious 
societies, which is nothing but the expression and result of 
religious toleration itself. 

“If there be any societies more sacred, or more entitled to 
be respected than others,” says Le Globe of 1828,* “ they are 
religious societies. Instead of one principle to entitle them to 
protection they have two, that of the freedom of society and 
tle freedom of worship. In vain will it be objected that a 
religious society is not a religion, it is the mode of practising 
one; and here let us ask, what is religion without practice? 
what is liberty if it is not fully developed? wiere will the 
prohibition begin? will the exception only apply to Cathelics ? 
if a colony of Jews should determine on establishing them- 
selves at Montrouge, and to proclaim the Grand Rabbi as their 
chief, would they be opposed by the stateP A community of 
atheists, enthusiastic disciples of the school of Holbach and 
Diderot, having all their income in common, purchase a house, 
and pass their days in discussing the properties of matter and 
the advantages of chaos. They profess the doctrine of 
Helvetius ; man has no law to guide him but his own interest, 
no object in view but his pleasure. Virtue is for them merely 
a conventional term, and honour nothing but a prejudice. 
In reality there is no such thing as good or evil, sin or virtue. 
Men who believe in such doctrines can be of no use to society. 
However, they are not molested by society. By degrees the 
notions of those philosophers become modified. At first they 








* Le Globe of 1828 was that conducted by Dubois (de la Loire- 
Inferieure), Rémusat, Renouard, Duvergier de Hauranne, &c. ; to 
this journal succeeded Le Globe Saint-Simonien; then that of 
Granier de Cassagnac. They must not be confounded. 
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become Pantheists, then theists, then converted Christians, 
and finally Catholics. In all those changes they are equally 
protected by the laws. By a final effort their Catholicity 
assumes a wystical form. Then they cover their head and 
invest themselves with a girdle; they become ‘T'rappists or 
Carthusians. Will it then be said to them: as long as you 
remained atheists, deists, or philosophers we respected your 
liberties, your opinions, and your practices, but now we cannot 
do so. You assume the gown, .you fast, you are not per- 
mitted to speak ; these are irregularities and disurders which 
are not to be tolerated. Disperse and obey the laws of your 
country. ‘lo complete this code we will add a supplementary 
article, Hxpress prohibition against the law of celibacy.” 

“When,” says the same jourval, on another occasion, “ we 
behold such extravagancies of a parent society extending its 
mighty ramifications to every part of the kingdom, and every- 
where dictating Jaws and regulations, we fancy we are reading 
one of Perrault’s fables. We confess, for our part, that we 
would prefer to see a Jesuit in the garb of a priest than a 
layman.” (Globe of March and April, 1828.) 

At this same period, 1828, a barrister of the Court of 
Cassation was heard to exclaim, “A Jesuit is a being of the 
most dangerous class, who should be shunned like a plague; 
the Jesuits preach murder, and their principles are the same 
as the Atheists. Any man connected with the Society of 
Jesuits is an individual morally degraded.” Who does not 
remember the declamations of the Constitutionnel, the accu- 
sations of Count Monthosier, the threats and cries for confis- 
= However, the liberal party do not altogether go so 
ar. 

“Tf,” says the Journal de Commerce of the 23rd March, 
1828, “the Jesuits only wish to adhere to the rules of Saint 
Ignatius, if they only pretend to preach the religious doctrine 
as they interpret it; if, in corresponding with their general, or 
the Pope, they only wish to promote the interest of their order, 
and comply, in every other respect, with the laws of the coun- 
try, we cannot see what objection there can be to them. To 
reluse to the Jesuits the privilege of meeting, and extending 
their order, of openly and publicly professing their political 
and religious belief, is to deny a right which is common to all 
‘renchmen.” 


However, the French Government, yielding to the pressure 
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of blinded opinion, suppresses the Jesuits in 1828, and this 
prohibition embraced all religious educational communities, 
But strong protests are heard from every part of the country, 
and the rusty weapon soon shows symptoms of decay in the 
hands of those to whom it had been entrusted. ‘Thus M. Saint 
Marc Girardin, a member of the University Senate, gave ex- 
pression to an opinion in 1836, in the chamber of deputies, at 
variance with the decree of 1828. 

‘We hear,” says M. Girardin, “ of communities abolished 
by the state, and who, if we are not on our guard, will take 
possession of our schools. We have nothing to do with 
religious communities, but with individuals. It is not from 
communities we receive our degrees and diplomas, but from 
individuals, We know not, we have no means of knowing, if 
they belong to any religious order, for, what have we to guide 
us? by what sign can we distinguish them? how can we be 
satisfied on this point? Whena Frenchman, a citizen 21 years 
of age, presents himself before the examiners to qualify 
himself as a teacher with his degree of A. B., or when he 
presents himself at twenty-five years of age before the Rector of 
the University with his degrees and certificate of moral conduct, 
you can be satisfied that he has complied with the laws and 
conditions imposed upon him, and that he is all right; but 
beyond this you cannot go. Imagine for a moment the pre- 
cautions it would be necessary to take to prevent a member of 
a religious order from becoming a professor or a secondary 
teacher, what formalities it would be necessary to invent, the 
absurd and inquisitorial laws it would be necessary to make, 
and then think that this code with all its machinery, research, 
and learning, could be evaded by a single falsehood.”* 

The controversy between university monopoly and free 
education, represented by religious orders, continued during 
the entire reign of Louis Philippe. Brought before the Chamber 
of Peers in 1844, it gave rise to an animated discussion, 10 
which several members warmly took up the cause of religious 
orders. ‘The Comte de Montalembert, amongst others, denied 
that the Chamber had the right to discuss what was, or was 
not, part of the Catholic charch. 

“The French Bishops,” says he, “ in all the documents they 





* Moniteur Francais, Debate in the Chamber of Deputies, June 
l4th, 1836. 
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addressed to you, have solemnly protested against the exclusion 
of religious orders. You deny the free exercise of the Catholic 
faith to those who think that this exercise consists, as far as 
they are concerned, in the profession of a religious and contem- 

lative life as the only means for ensuring peace and salvation. 
a would fetter Catholicity in one of its vital parts, you wound 
it to the very heart.” 

Again, after contrasting two of the greatest religious orators 
of France, de Montalembert continues :— 

“No, if Father Lacordaire and Father de Ravignan founded 
a school in Turkey, it would not be closed upon them for the 
only reason that they consecrated themselves to God by three 
vows, which, for fifteen centuries, have wrought so many 
miracles. And where then have the authors of this exclusion 
learned that those men have not left behind them other men 
like unto themselves? They both belong to orders which have 
filled the world with their virtues, their genius and their mar- 
tyrs. Who then has the right to tell them in the name of 
France :—we have sufficient of all such courage, talent and self- 
devotion: we want for nothing of the kind. It is said that 
those men possess all those qualities; but it matters little, we 
wiil not even make a trial; they are Frenchmen too: but still 
it matters little: the heart of their country must be steeled 
against them: they demand liberty and equality: let equality 
be for them a phantom, and liberty nothing but a falsehood, or 
rather let them enjoy the freedom of liberated convicts, and let 
them be on an equality with those in penal servitude ( Ree/a- 
mations.) Yes, gentlemen, ticket-of-leave men, convicts and 
monks, such are the three classes which you exclude. What, 
you say, the monks are always preaching exclusion and 
intolerance! But when shall we see them striking at the 
liberty of conscience of our fellow citizens? We are forging a 
weapon to be used against our own conscience and liberty, 
and this dreadful sword of violence and persecutions, which 
we think we can always wield with impunity, may one day be 
turned against ourselves, and pierce us in our turn with its 
venemous point.” 

In 1839, the Abbé Lacordaire gave the example which was 
followed in 1844, by the Abbé de Ravignan ; he undertook 
the defence, not only of his own order, but of all other religi- 
ous orders, of the same form of prayer and worship.* 
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See the paper on Xavier de Ravignan, in the thirty-second num- 
er Of this Review. 
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“We are living,” said he, “ in an age when a man who desires 
to become poor, and to be the benefactor of all, has more diffi- 
culty to encounter than if he wished to amass a fortune, or 
make a name for himself in the world. Never before was so- 
ciety so much in dread of a man because his feet are naked, 
and that he is clothed in a garment of the coarsest texture. 
When we, enthusiastic admirers of the age we live in, sprung 
from its very bosom, claimed the privilege of believing in no- 
thing, we were allowed to do so without being molested ; when 
we demanded as a right to aspire to every post and every hon- 
our, we were allowed to do so, but now when, animated by 
those noble instincts which stimulate alsu our age, we ask for 
leave to follow the inspirations of our faith, having no worldly 
pretensions whatever, to live poor with a few friends who have 
the same desire as ourselves, now we find ourselves opposed, 
restricted by innumerable laws, and nearly the whole of Europe 
ready to unite, if necessary, to crush us. 

“The act of thus devoting ourselves now-a-day to this kind 
of existence proves that living in common is simply the voca- 
tion of a certain number of individuals. What injury do 
those poor women do to society who secure by their virtue a 
shelter for their youth and their old age? What injury are 
those secluded and hard-working monks to society who only 
claim from the liberty of their country the privilege of sharing 
each other’s toil? Religious orders in France for the last forty 
years present an aspect so pure and perfect that we should 
be very ungrateful to reproach them with the errors and faults 
of times long since gone by.” 

“ Monks, like oak trees,” continues Father Lacordaire, 
“are everlasting. A religious community is composed of three 
parts, the material, the spiritual element, and the element of 
action, ‘The material element consists in dwelling in the same 
house, in rising and going to bed at the same hour, in eating 
at the same table, and wearing the same costume. The spiri- 
tual element consists in a vow which conscience holds sacred, 
but it is merely an act of faith which has nothing to do with 
civil law. ‘To annul a vow would be to suppress an act of faith. 
An engagement in those words:—We, the undersigned, en- 
yage to live together as long as we please, &c. this would be 

a legal act ; but to say :—We pledge ourselves before God, 
&e. the contract becomes illegal. We send away our 
servants when they marry, and we expel the monks because 
they do not marry. 
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“ We hear of the passive obedience of monks. ‘l’o assert 
that religious communities engage to obey their superior in 
everything he might take into his head to wish them to observe 
is a ridiculous error; they engage to obey the superior of 
their choice in everything conformable to divine law, and the 
statutes of their order. As to the element of action, the third 
constituent element of religious orders, here religious commu- 
nities are subject to the laws common to all. As soon as the 
inmate of a monastery passes the gate to take part in worldly 
affairs, he is met at once by the law which governs the acts, 
the rights,’and the duties of society. If he wish to preach, he 
must have the consent of the bishop, should he desire to be- 
come a teacher of youth in the schools, he must prove that he 
is qualified before the authorities who are charged with the 
superintending of public education ; if he intends to become 
a farmer, he must study agriculture. 

“There is nothing which can be reproduced that is not ne- 
cessary, and that has not in itself the conditions of immortal- 
ity. And behold us again brought back, we, monks, nuns, 
brothers, and sisters of every name, we now cover this land 
from which we were driven forty years ago. We have returned 
because it should be so, because we were the first overcome by 
that life within us; we are immortal, like the acorn, that 
grows at the foot of an ancient oak, dead and unconscious of 
that life which shoots it up to Heaven. It is neither to gold 
nor to silver that we are indebted for our regeneration, but to 
that spiritual growth implanted in the world by the hand of 
the Creator. ‘The world is convulsed, and requires all its re- 
sources, and since, in the depth of that egotism which is 
threatening the honour and peace of modern society, there 
are found men who give an example of self-denial, let us at 
least respect their works. Let us give to virtue the right of 
asylum and protection which we formerly granted to crime. 
bi asylum could only be obtained by a new revolution in 

rance. . 

“ Religious liberty,” said the minister of public instruction 
and worship, in a letter addressed in 1848, to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Lyons, ‘ was solemnly recognised in one of the 
rst acts of the provisional government, and that of religious 
societies 1s equally admitted. The republic does not oppose 
the consecration of any right ; on the contrary, it protects all, 
aud the provisional government is not disposed to prevent 
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citizens from assembling for any religious or benevolent pur- 
poses, no more than it wishes to prevent them assembling for 
the exercise of their political rights. The provisional govern. 
ment is anxious there should be no misunderstanding, as to 
this point, in the public mind,’’ 

There can be nothing clearer, or more unreserved, than this 
avowal of principles: revolutions, generally in their commence. 
ment, manifest a spirit of generosity, and seem to have an 
intuitive knowledge of justice; but inevitable reaction soon 
follows, and the principle proclaimed in France in 1848 has 
yet to be confirmed, and legally sanctioned. Although by the 
present state of the law in France a religious community 
cannot be founded without first applying for leave to the 
government—yet there is no penalty attached to the violation 
of this law. Jurisprudence has lost some of its severity, and 
religious orders are not brought under the 49th article of the 
Penal Code. They are actual/y sanctioned, aud come under 
the act of the hberty of worship. Societies, although not 
sanctioned by law, exist without being molested, and ander 
the surveillance of the civil authorities, (Letters of the 
Minister of Worship, 3rd September, 1840, 23rd June, 1852, 
12th March, and 28th November, 1853.) But in virtue of 
the law, as it stands, the government is invested with the power 
of dissolving all religious societies not sanctioned by a vote 
in the chamber of deputies. 

It is not so in Belgium. The constitution of 1834 has 
formally sanctioned the right of religious communities by its 
20th article, which says, ‘‘ The Belgians have a right to form 
themselves into associations, and this right can in no way be 
restricted.” If all citizens, without any distinction of class, 
profession, or descent, have the right to unite freely for a poli- 
tical, social, industrial, commercial, scientific, or artistic object, 
or even for mere pleasure, surely they should also be allowed 
to exercise this right for a moral, religious, and charitable 
purpose. It is on this grand principle that religious orders 
exist and flourish in Belgium. Their utility may be questioned, 
but their right is incontestible, and to deny or restrict that 
ek we should commence by suppressing the constitution 
itsell. 


When, therefore, we protest against the multiplicity of 





* Decree of the Court of Cassation, 26th February, 1849, see 
Martin Doisy, Dictionaire d’économie charitable, &c., Congregations 
hospitaliéres et enseignantes, tom iii, 
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convents in Belgium, or that we evince an intention or desire 
to fetter, or restrict them, we forget the foundation on which 
they repose, and we would overturn the authority of a compact 
made by the state. ; 

Religious societies, besides, only claim what is the common 
right of all ; and this right implies no privilege whatever. 
They require for their support neither annual grants, nor 
bequests; liberty suffices, and they are content with it, and 
none, that we are aware of, have put forth pretensions at 
variance with the legal system under which they were founded. 

It is only, however, when they aim at a charitable end, that 
the question is started if the guaranteee required for the 
interest of temporal works of relief may be justly and legally 
refused to works of charity fonnded in a religious principle. 
In other words, can the school, or the hospital founded by 

rivate individuals, be freely constituted, and create for them- 
selves the resources necessary for their support, when those ad- 
vantages are denied to the school and the hospital founded by 
religious orders? It is only necessary, we should think, to 
ask the question for a reply. All citizens are equal in the 
eyes of the law. The law recognizes no distinction of order.* 
It matters not whether they be bound or not by vows, or what 
costume they wear; that they be cé/zdutaires, or married, 
living in communities, or alone, all have the same rights. If, 
therefore, the lay classes are allowed the liberty of charity, 
surely the same privilege should be extended to religious 
orders also. This seems to us beyond dispute. 

During the old régime, this equality might have caused incon- 
venience, and here given rise to abuse. Under the new régime, 
religious societies have no longer a distinct legal existence, 
they are mixed up with the great society of which they consti- 
tute but a fractional part. Their members are merely private 
citizens, subjected to the common laws. These recognize 
neither engagements nor vows, nor do they observe monastic 
vows. Any citizen may, of his own free will, embrace a reli- 
gious order, and leave it at his pleasure. The civil authorities 
have nothing to say to this; where, then, is the danger ? 

Not only can religious orders, however, demand their rights, 
but they can point to the services that they have rendered 
and still render to civilization, and to humanity. Closely con- 
nected with the institution of Christianity, they are founded on 
the Bible, and their origin may be traced to the earliest ages 
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of the Church. From the foundation of the latter, monastic 
life appears under some form or other ; widows and virgins con- 
secrated to the Lord, bind themselves by vows of perpetual 
chastity ; the ancient councils occupied themselves in a special 
manner with this favourite portion of the fold of the Church, 
To regulate in a proper manner the discipline on this point, was 
the object of the constant care and solicitude of the Fathers of the 
Church. Virgins made their profession publicly in the Church, 
they received the veil from the hands of the bishop ; even when 
the virgins and widows resided with their parents, they were 
still considered as forming part of the ecclesiastical community ; 
and we have already said that their services were made available 
in caring the sick and instructing the young. 

In the mean time, persecution, a dislike of the world, and 
a desire to lead a religious life, induced many to retire into 
the neighbouring solitudes, and thus was established canobitical 
life, which was soon so widely extended. 

It has been justly observed that the establishing of monastic 
institutions, independent of its superior and divine object, was 
a reparation, or a means of satisfying some want of an earthly 
or social nature. ‘Thus, when Christianity bad burst its chains 
of slavery, it immediately saw that it had a sacred duty to fulfil, 
towards those whom it had delivered. Having given them 
religious liberty, social liberty, and political liberty, it had to 
provide for their daily wants. Some social and powerful means 
had to be adopted, to protect the lives of those who had ob- 
tained their liberty, and to prevent their dispersion and total 
disorganization. ‘This is what principally gave rise to monas- 
tic institutions, Let us bear in mind that two-thirds of tlie 
human race were plunged in slavery, when Christ came upon 
earth, to announce to them the glad tidings of their redemption. 
Thus De Maistre says, that Christianity substituted for 
the compulsory slavery of the body by antiquity, the voluntary 
spiritual slavery of the monastic life. This voluntary sacrifice 
was indispensably necessary to provide, by agricultural labour, 
for the wants of an increasing population restored to liberty. 

‘To monastic institutions may be mainly attributed the civili- 
zation of the middle ages. After the conquest of tle Francs, 
the monks applied themselves to clearing the forests, in culti- 
vating the soil and the wind, and in diffusing sentiments of 
religion and morality, in the midst of a barbarous population. 
It was at the schools of the monks that the young Francs 
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acquired both the first principles of religion, and a taste for 
learning. an 

“It isChristianity,” says M. Laurent,* “ that has civilized 
Europe. The monks, indefatigable pioneers, cleared away 
the forests, and drained the swamps; the cultivation of the 
land brought about the cultivation of the mind. The Church 
served as a link to connect ancient civilization and barbarism. 
It saved the world in refining the manners of the people, it 
became a principle of peace and humanity in the midst of an 
age of brute force. 

“ What was the condition of Germany previous to its conver- 
sion? ‘The land was, in a great measure, covered with woods 
and marshes, and the condition of the people corresponded 
with that of the soil. The Germans occupied themselves 
mostly in hunting and rearing flocks ; they were afraid, lest by 
attaching themselves to the soil, they should lose their warlike 
propensities and habits. Living in miserable huts, apart, and 
rudely built, clothing themselves in the skins of the animals 
they had killed in the chase, they were as wild and savage as 
the country they inhabited. The monks commenced by 
changing the appearance of the land; the woods disappear, 
and the marshes are dried up. Agriculture is substituted for 
pasture, villages and towns soon rise round the cells of the 
monks.f ‘The founders of Abbeys are to Europe what the 
first settlers were to the new world; but the pioneer is stim- 
ulated to labour by the love of gain, whilst the monk labours 
for the salvation of his soul, and the poor profit by his 
labour.” 

To whom is humanity indebted for those blessings? To St. 
Benedict, the organizer of monastic orders in the west. He 
sends forth his monks to clear away and cultivate the land. 
Let us quote those rules by which he changed the face of 
Europe. “ Idleness is the enemy of the soul, therefore should 
the brothers be occupied, during certain hours, at manual la- 
bour, and at others, in reading pious books.” After having 
stipulated the hours to be devoted to labour, the Saint con- 
tinues ; “Tf the poverty of the locality, necessity, or the ga- 
thering-in of the harvest, keep the brothers constantly occupied, 
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i See Etudes sur l’histoire de l’humanité, tome v. ; Les Barbares 
et le Catholicisme, p. 133, 195, 272, 426, &c. 
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let them not be afflicted on that account ; for they are true 
monks if they live by the fruit of their labour, as did our fa- 
thers and the apostles before us.” 

The cultivation of the soil went hand-in-hand with intellec. 
tual improvement ; convents became a kind of fortresses, in 
which civilization took shelter ;* they were, at the same time, 
agricultural, industrial and literary establishments. There was 
attached to each monastery an extern, or public school, in 
which were received the children of the neighbourhood, who 
were taught the principles of religion, the Dominical chant, 
singing and grammar. ‘There were, besides, schools within 
the convents, reserved for the monks, in which the sciences, 
both sacred and profane, were taught.T 

The books and the various languages of antiquity have been 
transmitted to us by the monasteries ; without them the link 
which connects the past with the present would have been bro- 
ken. There were, in the convents, Monks appointed to tran- 
scribe books, others whose business it was to compile them, 
adding paintings and ornaments in gold, binding them with 
care, and sometimes with luxury.t It is to the monasteries 
that science is indebted for almost all the manuscripts of ancient 
literature that we possess. § 

It has been said that the Church was the cause of the bar- 
barism of the middle ages, and that monastic institutions con- 
tributed to enslave the body as well as the mind. All records 
protest against those ill-founded accusations; the most emi- 
nent historians and philosophers, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
are unanimous in proclaiming aloud the services of religious 
orders during this period of social regeneration. 

** Monks,” says Herder,|| ‘‘ are the benefactors of Europe ; 
their peaceful hermitages, in the midst of a barbarous people, 
were the schools for moral perfection, and the bells of their cells 
resounded like a song of hope through those stormy ages.” 

* Monks,” says another Protestant writer, “ have been more 
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* Chateaubriand, Etudes historiques. 
t Mignet, d’aprés Mabillon Acta sanctor. Scecul, III, pars. 1. 
Pref. p. 15. s. 
t Mignet la Germaine au VIII. siécle. 
§ Histoire l.tteraire de la France, par des Religieus Benedictins, 
t. III. p. 31. 
|| Herder, Iden xviii, 3, 
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than the benefactors of their age; all humanity has been bene- 
fited by their labours. Fertilizing the deserts, clearing the 
forests, and the draining of marshes, are the least important of 
the benefits they have conferred on society ; their whole lives 
have been an existence of privations and sacrifice ; it is by this 
means they acquired such influence over the barbarous tribes.” 

“ Had not such retreats,’’ writes Macaulay, ‘‘ been scattered 
here and there among the huts of a miserable peasantry, and 
the castles of a ferocious aristocracy, European society would 
have consisted merely of beasts of burden, and beasts of prey. 
The Church has, many times, been compared to the Ark of 
which we read of in the Book of Genesis; but never was the 
resemblance more perfect than during that evil time when she 
alone rode, amidst darkness and tempests, on the deluge, be- 
neath which all the great works of ancient power and wisdom 
lay entombed, bearing within her that feeble germ from which 
a second and more glorious civilization was to spring.” 

“Civil, national, provincial and municipal society,” says 
Guizot,+ “ was a prey to every kind of disorder. It was totally 
dissolved. Those who wished to converse, to exercise them- 
selves in any way, or live together, had neither centre nor pro- 
tection; but the monastery afforded this asylum. Monastic 
life kindled a flame of intellectual development, and served as 
an instrument for arousing and propagating ideas. The mon- 
asteries of the South are the philosophical schools of Christi- 
anity, the favorite haunts of meditation,discussion and teaching ; 
itis from them we have all new ideas, even heresy itself.” 

The greatest men we read of in history have come out of 
those monasteries ; Descartes, Racine, Pascal, Corneille, La 
Bruyére, not to mention Voltaire, and Luther himself. 

‘‘ Tt was,” says Voltaire, “ a consolation for the human race 
that there were such places open to those who wished to fly 
from the oppressions of the Goths and Vandals. They escaped 
the horrors of war in the peaceful solitude of the cloister. 
According to the Feudal law a slave could not become a monk, 
“e the convents knew how to evade this law. They cultivated 
and, chanted the praises of the Lord, lived soberly, kept hos- 


pitals ; their example was well calculated to subdue the ferocity 
of those barbarous times.” t 


And even at the present day are there not suffering and 








* History of England ch. 1. + Histoire de la Civilization. 
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miserable creatures that require refuge? Are there not in our 
own society slaves aspiring to liberty? When was there ever 
a time that we stood more in need of good example, of prayer, 
and the exercise of that charity and self-sacrifice which religion 
alone inspires, and which can only find in the cloister their most 
faithful ministers ? 

In 1789, M. Necker opposed the law abolishing religious 
orders, on the grounds that ecclesiastical establishments are 
closely connected with the preservation, in its purity, of religious 
worship, and of the Catholic faith, He even aimed at having 
religious orders entrusted with the administration of prisons. 

‘“‘T should wish,” said he, ‘* to see the economical depart- 
ment of prisons confided to the care and the charity of religious 
societies, the spirit of which is always the same, because it is 
fostered and supported by a religious feeling, and consequently, 
order and honesty are upheld by them, for the same motive 
which dictates or determines their complete devotion to the 
services of the poor. Such institutions as form part of Catho- 
lic worship are truly to be admired, and we can never appre- 
ciate too highly the services to be derived from them in this 
respect. The State, by the aid of the greatest sarveillance, 
could never acquire the great influence of that secret motive 
power which stimulates to the accomplishment of the most 
difficult duties, and which requires as much care and attention 
in obscure and accessory matters, as the vainest man, and most 
ambitious of praise, would be capable of, in all he could say or 
do in public.” 

We need not say Necker was a Protestant. 

The accusations of which Catholic religious societies have been 
and are to thisday,the object,arise from the ignorance or forget- 
fulness of the services rendered by the societies to humanity and 
civilization, We only remember, and exaggerate at will, those 
abuses which crept into some monasteries, without giving any 
credit to the Church for the persevering efforts it made to eradi- 
cate them, and re-establish monastic discipline in its primitive 
purity. Let anyone take up the history of Religious Orders,and 
at each page will be met noble examples of selfdenial, devoted- 
ness and charity. We ourselves,writes Ducpetian, before under- 
taking tliis work, had not escaped the influence of prejudice ; 
and it is only by a conscientious study of the sources of au- 
thority, that we have arrived at thetruth. As we cannot here 

insert the numerous proofs we have met with in our study, let 
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us at least be permitted to give a few whose authority will not 
be disputed.* 

The Chartreux have been classed among the contemplative 
orders, and, on this account, they are condemned a priori, and 
without hesitation, as parasites and useless beings, who are a 
dishonor to society. 1s this sweeping condemnation just? To 
reply to this question it is only sufficient to go to the origin, 
and take a review of the progress of the institution. St. Bruno, 
Bishop of Rheims, assisted by the councils of Hugus, Bishop 
of Grenoble, retired to the deserts, now known as da Grande- 
Chartreuse, with six companions, and there constructed seven 
small huts, three leagues outside Grenoble, and an oratory ; this 
is the foundation of the order of the chartreux. These seven 
poor cells, erected on the most barren summits of the French 
Alps, became the source of mighty industry. The deserts fer- 
tilized,were soon covered with that timber,which now principally 
supplies France : pines, cedar, the larch, and sturdy elm, with 
gigantic plane-trees planted on barren rocks, or in the depths 
of frightful precipices, rise one above the other, to heaven, like 
the hands of those who planted them. 

In science the Carthusians are the rivals of the Dominicans. 
The lay brothers, equal in number to the fathers, are employed 
at all kinds of trades: they make excellent carpenters, skilful 
joiners, and remarkably clever turners. The Carthusians 
created a forest system which the government of the time knew 
how to appreciate, and which was adopted and extended all 
over the kingdom. The spirit of order soon led them to 
design better principles of domestic economy, by which also 
social economy was enriched and developed. ‘The pious labor 
of afew hundred monks supplied the French fleets with build- 
ing materials. | Torrents, enchained in their beds, fertilize 
beautiful prairies, covered with rich harvests. The children of 
Saint Bruno contemplate heavenly things in those mighty 
woods, the work of their own hands, and in the solitudes to 
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; “a Martin Doisy, Inspector General of Charitable Institutions, 
ne rance, has given us some very valuable information concerning 
eiglous societies in that country in his Dictinnaire d’economie chari- 
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which those hands have given life. This isnot all. They turn 
to the account of the poor labourer the agricultural progress 
which is due to their superior intelligence, and the local improve. 
ments, the result of their indefatigable toil. Bridges are thrown 
over torrents, manufactories arise, and frequent exploring excur- 
sions,occupy, un the summit of the mountain, and in the depths of 
the valleys, those vigorous limbs that have no otlier occupa. 
tion. The Carthusians construct, at their own expense, 
cottages for the protection of the homeless poor, and even 
entire flocks, belonging to the monks, are appropriated to the 
use of poor families. By means of industry, and thus labor- 
ing together, happiness takes the place of misery, and the 
vow of poverty which the monks observe, gives ease and 
comfort to the poor laborer, whilst his weakness is protected 
by their system. The poor peasantry thus flourish, grow, 
and extend beneath the shadow of the monastery, and round 
the institution which protects them from violence. 

At the death of St. Bruno, (1101,) there were but two 
Carthusian monasteries. In 1259, their number increased to 
173—we do not mean in France only, but all over the Christian 
world. ‘lhe benefits which the Carthusian orders, but particu- 
larly la Grande-Chartreuse, rendered to the working and agricul- 
tural classes, wereso multipled from age to age, that towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, seven hundred years after 
its foundation, afamous English statesman, who visited it in 
1792, relates that the country people never spoke of the 
monks who had been expelled, but with the greatest veneration. 
“They supplied,” said he, “the wants of the poor for many 
miles round.” The same writer adds, that they frequently 
advanced money to the farmers when pressed, to the fathers of 
families in need, as well as to encourage such branches of 
industry as were sought to be established among their moun- 
tains. ‘The Prior examined into all such applications, which 
he granted when well founded. The property of la Grande 
Chartreuse now consists of 12,000 acres of wood, and 4.00 acres 
of land. They occupy six leagues of a desert. ‘Trades, 
workshops, and the cultivation of the sciences, form part of 
their system as formerly. The spirit of the Carthusians is 
materially unbroken and unchanged, as their fidelity to their 
rules has remained uncorruptible.” 

In 1792, /a Grande-Chartreuse, when set up for sale, could 
not get a purchaser, and bv a decree of 27th April, 1816, 
Louis XVIII. restored it to the children of Saint Brano. 
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Whilst the Carthusians are founding manufactories, erecting 
workships, providing work for the poor, and opening new 
roads to industry, others are engaged in supplying one of the 
most material and indispensable wants, and one which had 
been most neglected in the middle ages—that of binding the 
population together by means of roads and bridges. This 
was the special, and even exclusive business of the Freres pon- 
tifes (F'ratres Pontifices). A considerable number of bridges, 
many of which, no doubt, still exist, are the result of those 
vious labors, and which must be considered as specimens 
of the finest and most solid construction. The Freres poutifes 
were the promoters of civilization ; when the civil authorities 
wished to continue what they had commenced, they retired ; 
but they must, notwithstanding, get credit for the great 
services they had rendered. 

The Zrinitariaus about the same period—1198—extend 
the influence of their order beyond the mother country in res- 
cuing Christian slaves out of the hands of a barbarous and in- 
fidel people. They gathered some of the laurels of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul, whose heroric soul and genius of universal 
charity are fresh in the minds of all wherever the interests of 
humanity are concerned. Voltaire himself calls the Trinita- 
rians a heroic order.* It has been calculated that the num- 
ber of slaves ransomed by the order of The Trinity, could not 
be less than 900,000.+ 

The Dominican order, or Preaching Brothers, founded in 
1206, had for their special object the diffusion of the Gospel, 
and divine science. ‘Their missions rapidly extended in the 
new world, where they possessed several establishments. It 
was they that gave birth to Barthélemy de Las-Casas, the 
apostle of India. Father Lacordaire says in his Life of Saint 
Dominic, that the Spaniards treated America and its inhabi- 
tants as a tiger falls on its prey. Who was to avenge hu- 
manity, Europe, and religion thus outraged? ‘The glory was 
reserved for the order of St. Dominic. Pope Paul ILI. joins 
him in protecting the poor Indians by his decrees. Barthé- 
lemy de Las-Casas traverses the ocean eight times in defence 
of this holy cause of humanity, All nations,” exclaimed he, 

are equally free; and to none is it permitted to trample 





* Essay on Universal History, chap. cxxxv. 
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under foot the rights of another.” He was at last appointed by 
Charles V. protector general of India. 

The order of Saint Dominic has been accused of being the 
promoter and principal instigator of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Father Lacordaire proves from history that this accusation 
is false. The Dominicans had no more to do with the Inquis- 
ition than other religious orders. It was Philip LI. who, trans- 
forming the Spanish Inquisition into a political instrument, 
gave it its sanguinary character. It is to Rome we must go, 
to look for the true Inquisition, to the Holy Office, where a 
single capital condemnation had never been pronounced. “ The 
Inguisition,” says the author, ‘ existed before Saint Dominic, 
who never did anything towards its development ; and it was 
not till long after his death that this tribunal acquired a de- 
finite character and real power.” 

The brothers of the order of Preachers joined the Inquisi- 
tion like others; and as to the auto-da-fé, it was Philip II. 
who invented them. ‘The Inquisition was a royal, not a religi- 
ous tribunal. Father Lacordaire, in order to prove that the 
faults of the Inquisition were the faults of the 
times, connects the auto-da-fé, with the star chambers 
of France, the tyranny of Henry VIII. who put to 
death 70,000 men during his reign, on account of their reli- 
gion, and with the deeds of Elizabeth, who caused the dead bodies 
of Catholics to serve as mangers for her horses. During those 
times of blood, there was not one drop shed by Rome. “ Let 
us be generous,” says the author in the conclusion of his pamph- 
let on the restoration of the order of Preachers, “ let us grantif 
you will that both truth and error were equally intolerant. Truth 
has not put an end to error, nor has error annihilated truth. 
Let us put a limit to the crimes and misfortunes of the past, 
and may this standard of peace, planted by common consent 
between the past and the future, presage for our posterity a 
better solution of those human problems than that which was 
expected from the sword, but which the sword has not been 
able to give.” 

It is the special and providential mission of religious orders 
to propagate and render popular amongst mankind a truth 
which only a few philosophers have been able to comprehend, 
that life is but a time of trial, and that it is the duty of man 
to bear courageously those crosses and sufferings inherent m 
his nature. In order to familiarize us with the idea of those 
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sufferings which we inherit from.our birth, the monks have 
voluntarily imposed others both on their mind and body. The 
nance of the desert was substituted for the bloody combats 
of the gladiators, who were themselves symbols of the dangers 
we must expose ourselves to in defence of our country. The 
struggles of the soul in the monastery serve to spiritualize or 
purify mankind ; and those orders that are supported by beg- 
ging, or charity, afford to the world the lessons which the pil- 
grims gave to the wise men of old. None others could ever have 
been so well understood by semi-barbarous nations. The 
humble family of the poor labourer, and the cultivators of the 
soil, are thus taught by the example of the poor monk to be 
satisfied with their daily bread. The Benedictines and Car- 
thusians have taken the vow of poverty, but their convents 
are rich. The begging monk is not rich, he is attached to the 
people, he is humble and of low degree, like them, and much 
poorer. The poor working man, and the farm labourer feel 
themselves happy in presence of the monk, to whom they 
cheerfully give their humble mite, and share with him their 
morsel of bread. Not only is this poor monk the personification 
of Christian repentance for the people, but he is the first to 
visit then when suffering from any affliction ; the first to risk 
his life in case of fire ; the foremost in ministering to the most 
essential wants of the living, and in discharging the last duties 
to the dead. This deau ideal of the begging monk has not 
escaped the notice of George Sand.* So naturally has this 
order of the begging monks sprung from Christian ideas, that 
several Protestant sects have endeavoured to imitate them in 
living, as they do, on the alms of the faithful. 
ane of St. Francis, or Fréres mineurs, founded by St. 
es ff ssise, was confirmed by the Holy See in the 
ic of Lateran in 1215. From this order sprung a great 
Th — of the same kind during the following centuries. 
hr hep of a Capucins dates from 1525; the conversions 
sana J Hs e are innumerable. The assistance which they 
dents do a in times of disease, and to the suffering 
viii — : Imes of public calamity, made them equally 
~ ; en Marseilles was visited by the plague, they 
ere at the head of the benefactors of the desolated city. 
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Who has not heard of the Hospitalters of Mount Saint Ber- 
nard ? The object of their institution, which dates from the 
10th century, is to give hospitality to all travellers gratuitously 
and without exception. The monks, assisted by their servants, 
provide themselves with all necessaries, such as bread, wine, &., 
accompany the traveller at his departure, and at the first war- 
ning, set out to meet those in danger from fatigue, the tempest, 
or the avalanche. They bring with them clothes necessary to pro- 
tect the traveller from cold, some to give to the poor, and others 
to lend, according to circumstances. The rules strictly forbid 
the servants, as well as the religious themselves, to demand any 
compensation whatever from the traveller for any service of 
hospitality which they are bound to render. If the traveller wish 
to make any offering, it is put into a box, either by the bene- 
factor himself, or by the person who receives it, to defray the 
expenses of the convent. 

The Brothers of the Great Saint Bernard rendered vast ser- 
vice to the French army in the month of May, 1800. With 
the assistance of a little money, they sustained with food and 
wine the strength of the soldiers, for which the first Consul was 
ever very grateful to them. He formed the idea of founding two 
sitnilar institutions, one on Mount Cenis, and the other on the 
Simplon, both to be branches of the Great Saint Bernard. The 
Cisalpine republic was to allow them a considerable annual 
grant. But as the Emperor Napoleon liked to see everything 
done expeditiously, he had the former constructed at the ex- 
pense of France.* 

The confederation of Switzerland will have bitter cause to 
regret having lately disturbed the repose of those pious /ospt- 
tallers, who afford aid to no less than 10,000 travellers an- 
nually. 

Christian proselytism is charity itself in the strongest sense 
of the term—heroic charity. Missionaries can only spring from 
that faith, which believes with its founder, “‘ Whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel shall save it.” Mzssions area 
continuation of the lifeof JesusChrist,of the teachings of the Apos- 
tles, who, like their Master, gave their lives to seal with their blood 

those doctrines which they diffuse through the world, In the heart 
of the missionary flows a double current of strength and vigour, 
that ofthe monastic life, and that of the martyrs of the three first 


—— 





* Thiers’ History of the Consulate and the Empire. 
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centuries of Christianity ; from this springs that superhuman 
strength with which they are gifted; hence it is that, when 
reading their history in the Leééres Hdifiantes, or in the 
Annals of the Propagation of the Faith of the present day, we 
fancy ourselves transported to the times of the Primitive 
Church. 

Missions, properly speaking, date their origin from St. Fran- 
cis d’Assise, and from St. Dominic ; their work has been con- 
tinued, and is still carried on by a great number of religious 
orders, who shrink from no sacrifice, from no danger, to accom- 
plish the holy work with which they are entrusted. 

The Abbé de Lamenais, in his work on Indifference, sums 
up the many acts of heroism of monastic charity. The Brother 
of happy death (de bien mourir) attended the bed of the dying 
to smoothen his path toeternity. The durying Brother covered 
his mortal remains. The Brother of mercy came, like a con- 
queror surrounded by those captives whom he had liberated 
from their chains. ‘The humble Carthusian went through the 
country to assist the shepherd in his toils ; he descended to the 
very depths of the dungeon, carrying words of consolation and 
peace to the unfortunate being, suffering under human injustice, 
and, like an angel of hope whose minister he was, accompanied, 
even to the foot of the scaffold, the wretch who was about to 
die ;—sharing his sufferings, sustaining his faltering courage, and 
fortifying him in repentance and in hope. His sympathizing 
hands never abandoned the poor condemned wretch whom they 
had received at the foot of the inflexible tribunal of man, till 
after having deposited him at the foot of tne tribunal of the all- 
merciful God.* 

It is said that on Moant-Saint-Bernard, the air is so sharp 
that it obstructs the breathing, and that people seldom live 
there longer than ten years; therefore the monk who shuts 
himself up in the monastery may very easily calculate the 
number of days he has to remain on this earth : all that he gains 
through his service of man is to know something of the precise 
moment of his death, which is hidden from the rest of mankind. 

It has been ascertained that nearly all the religious wo- 
men in charge of the hospitals of the Hotel-Dieu, in Paris, 
are continually suffering from slight fever, which is consuming 





” Essay on Indifference in matters of Religion, vol. I., p. 442. 
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them by degrees, and which arises from the tainted atmosphere 
by which they are surrounded. Those monks who dwell in the 
mines of the new world, and in the depths of which they have 
established infirmaries in eternal darkness, for the unfortu- 
nate Indians—those religious men also voluntarily shorten 
their days ; they are poisoned by metallic vapours. Also those 
priests who confine themselves in the pestiferous convict-ships 
of Constantinople deliver themselves up to the most speedy — 
martyrdom. ‘ We confess,” says M. de Chateaubriand,* “ we 
are unable to praise such works as they deserve ; tears and 
admiration are the only tribute we can give.” “The stoics,” 
says Voltaire, “ have only given us one Epictetus, but Chris. 
tian philosophy has given us thousands who know not that 
they are such, and whose virtue reaches so high a point that 
they are even ignorant of their own virtue.”’+ 

From the foundation of charitable institutions the church 
saw the necessity of forming religious orders dedicated to 
them. Hence we can conceive the necessity for creating 
religious communities devoted to the duties of hospitality and 
education, which have for their founders men the most vene- 
rated, and the greatest saints. 

Thus from the commencement of the sixth century we see a 
religious order established under the patronage of Saint Alexis, — 
whose mission consisted in caring lunatics and the sick, and 
to minister the last rites of the church to the poor. They 
were called Lollards, Begards, and when those names became 
objects of suspicion, Alexiens. 

About this time a new scourge having fallen on humanity, 
gave rise to new institutions, which are always sure to spring 
from the inexhaustible source of Christian charity. The whole 
of Europe was seized by leprosy, and hundreds, nay, thousands 
of hospitals, destined for those attacked by this fearful disease, 
were immediately established. ‘The order of Lazarists took 
upon themselves the duty of attending and ministering to the 
wants of those wretched outcasts of society. 

Again, other Christian orders received within their walls those 
poor unfortunate beings who had lost the use of their limbs 
by a disease, no longer known amongst us, but which we read 

of in history, under the name of Saint Anthony’s Fire. 


sd 





* Genius of Christianity, book VI., chap. IV. 
t Correspondance générale, tome III., p, 222. 
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The Calands were a lay order, presided over by the clergy, 
the object of which was to afford relief to its own members. 
They were of great use during the plague in 1350, but espe- 
cially in 1370. 

We might also cite the order of Saint Jacques de Haut- 
Pas, in the south of France; the order of Hospitaliers Pon- 
tifes ; the order of the Holy Ghost, which, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, extended themselves over the whole 
of Europe, everywhere displaying the greatest activity and 
zeal. 

The orders of Hospitaliers de Saint Protais et Saint Jervais 
were founded in France in the year 1474. 

In Spain, one of the most ancient orders of. Hospitadlers is 
that of the Chanoines réguliers de Rénceval, commonly called 
Ronceveauz. 

The Hospitallers de Burgos are still more celebrated. In 
1409, a priest, named José Gilaberto, founded in Valance the 
institution Los Innocentes, for the care of lunatics. 

There were also established in Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, societies of young women, with a view of practising, with- 
out altogether retiring from the world, the works of charity. 
For instance, the Béguines, who in former times, in Germany, 
were constantly employed in the service of the poor. 

The Augustinian Sisters, who can boast of being an order 
of the illustrious Bishop of Hippow, whose rules they still 
follow, have supplied the various hospitals and infirmaries with 
a great many devoted subjects, and their services have been so 
uninterruptedly continued, after the founding of the order of 
the Sisters of Saint Vincent de Paul, that they are still to be 
seen at the present day in the L/oted Dieu, in Paris, the first 
hospital in the world. 

The vices and corruption of large towns inspire pious souls 
with the thought of establishing Reformatories and houses of 
refuge for such as wish to repent and amend their lives. Start- 
ing from Germany, the order of Magdalen takes root in Na- 
ples in 1824, is established in Metz in 1452, in Paris in 1492, 
in Rouen and Bordeaux in 1618. All houses of repentant wo- 
men are varieties and branches of this order, amongst which. 
we may place in the first rank, the order of the Good Shepherd, 
— has extended itself, particularly in France, for some years 
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supplied a good many hospitals and asylums for the poor, both 
in France and Flanders, since the 13th century. 

In 1530, a famine anda dreadful contagious disease fell 
upon Lombardy, devastating the country all round. Many 
children were thus left orphans, whom Christian charity soon 
gathered together, and sheltered in her bosom ; and thus the 
order of the Somasques was founded for the purpose of afford. 
ing them shelter and education, and to rear them. 

In 1591, Sé. Camille Ledlis founded the order of Ministres, 
or Servants of the Infirm. Those who were in the hospitals, 
and the objects of their devoted attendance, called the mem- 
bers of this order Cruciferes, from their wearing a red 
cross on their breast. 

Angele de Brescia, ove of those holy virgins, says Alzog, 
whose sole joy consists in forgetfulness of themselves, to give 
comfort to the afflicted, assembled around her several of her 
companions, who, though living in the world, had consecrated 
their lives in consoling those in affliction, and in attending the 
sick. They soon formed themselves into a community, and 
assumed the name of Ursi/ines, about the year 1537. 

In France, Francis de Sales, this amiable Saint, in whose 
language,writings, and acts redounded the penetrating influence 
of his great virtue, founded, in 1610, with the assistance of 
Mdme. de Chantal, the order of the Vési¢ation, intended to visit 
and care the sick.* 

In 1615, appeared in Armentieres, in Flanders, the Hospi- 
tallers, known as the Bons Ficus ; they were, originally, trades- 
men, leading a regular and pious life; subsequently they 
adopted, in part, the third order of St. Francis, and in 1679, 
at the request of Louis XIV., they undertook the care of the 
sick in the hospitals of Dunkerque, Mons and Ypres. ‘They 
also visited the sick at home, and particularly maniacs. 

The most consuming apostolic zeal, the most burning love 
of Jesus Christ, inflamed the soul of a Portuguese, who was 
called, from his heroic charity, Jean de Dieu. He ran through 
the streets of Granada, crying “ Do good to one another, for 
the love of God.” After having wrought divers miracles of 
charity, he founded one of the greatest orders in the history of 
the Church, (1540). This order extended itself over all France, 
where its members got the name of Brorugrs or CHARITY, 
(1602). In Germany they were called Broruzrs or Mercy. 





* See “A Friend of St. Francis de Sales,” in the XXVIII 
number of this Review. 
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In the first years of the 17th century was commenced 
the mission of St. Vincent de Paul. Never, since the days of 
Joun the Almoner, had the world produced a greater example 
of the power and resources of a religious mind, devoting itself 
to the alleviating of misery. The grand idea of St. Vincent 
de Paul was to form societies, and thereby give more social 
effect to religious charity. Pious souls congregated around him. 
He founded confraternities, societies of ladies who were to de- 
vote themselves to the service of the poor, to wait on the sick, 
and everywhere scatter the blessings of charity. Following 
his example, the Abbé Olier founded a society for visiting the 
sick, and a confraternity for visiting those poor who were 
ashamed to beg. But the great and principal work of St. 
Vincent de Paul was the establishment of the order of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, (1633), an order which, by degrees, has thrown 
its branches over the entire world.* 

Thus the zeal of charity was stimulated by emulation and 
example in the bosom of those pious societies, presided 
over by the fostering care of St. Vincent. What holy 
thoughts, what noble devotedness, what acts of touching 
tenderness towards the poor and the suffering, must have 
sprung up from the contact with those souls so zealous, so 
ardent, and so pure! Is it therefore to be wondered at that 
the number of those great establishments of charity so rapidly 
increased at that time ? 

In 1624, Elisabeth de Ranfrain founded at Nancy the order 
of Lospitallers of Our Lady of Refuge, whose object was to 
save from vice and perdition the victims of human depravity. 

In this same year, a poor young girl, named Simonne 
Gaugain, whose youth was spent in following the flocks of her 
father, founded the order of Hospitadlers of the charity of 
Our Lady, whose mission was to attend and minister to the 
wants of sick women. 

In 1625, appeared the order of the Sisters of the Cross. 

In 1629, the holy service of charity was recruited by the 
order of the Hospitallers of Loches, and Touraine. 

he order of the Merey of Jesus dates from 1630; their 
great services and devotedness to the poor were well remem- 





* In 1789, the society of the Sisters of Mercy possessed, in France 
alone, 426 establishments, a good number in Poland, and some in 
Austria and Silicia, 
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bered, and appreciated by the authorities who were commissioned 
to close those establishments in 1792. 

In the same year, Madame de Pollalio opened, with the cv- 
- operation of St. Vincent de Paul, a new asylum, that of Prori- 
dence, and Christian Union,—in which holy women devoted 
themselves in bringing to repentance those unfortunates Who 
had given themselves up to all kinds of vice. 

In 1686, a new order was founded for the same purpose, 
under the patronage of St. Geneviéve. 

In 1638, the Hospitadlers of St. Joseph began to establish 
houses of refuge for orphans. 

The Society of Our Lady of Charity was founded in 1641, 
for the purpose of devoting themselves to the service of those 
unfortunate beings living in intemperance and irregularities, 
and who carried about them the withering brand of human 
scorn. 

In 1648, the order of the Hospitallers of the Arrow was 
established. 

The year 1645 will be ever memorable in the annals of 
charity by the founding of the order of the Sisters of St. Agnes. 

In the year 1000, the Sisters of St. Joseph, at Puy, com- 
menced their holy mission; the Hospitallers of Saint Zhomas 
de Villeneuve go as far back as 1660; the Sisters de Saint 
Maur, to 1666 ; the Sisters de la Charité d’Evron, to 1676; 
the Daughters of the Good Shepherd, to 1688, and the Sisters 
of Saint Paul date from 1699. : 

The venerable de la Salle founded, in 1682, the institution 
of Christian Brothers, which, in a few vears, was so vastly 
extended. 

In 1716, a priest, Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort, 
animated by the spirit of St. Vincent de Paul, founded the 
order of the Daughters of Wisdom, the object of which was 
to afford relief, particularly in the country, to the sick, and to 
educate the children of the poor: such, also, was the object of 

the institution called Sisters of Providence, founded in 1776. 

In 1720, Anne Leroy founded in Caen the order of Filles 
du Bon Sauveur, for the purpose .of visiting sick women. 
Driven from their house in 1795, in which they were support- 
ing and caring about twenty poor lunatics, they set out, bring- 
ing their patients with them into exile, as the ancients did their 
household gods. 


We will now stop; the bare mention of the numerous 
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societies created by the Catholic religion would fill a volume ;* 
checked for a while by the French Revolution, this generous 
movement again resumed its course, as soon as the conscience 
was relieved from oppression, and the road to Christian devo- 
tedness again thrown open. Let it suffice, then, to add one 
more, the admirable institution of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, established but a few years since in France, this land so 
fertile in charity, the benevolent work of the Abbé Triest, the 
Vincent de Paul of Belgium. 

All those institutions are the free and spontaneous result of 
Catholic charity. Religious orders have been represented as the 
blind fanatics of tyrannical theoracy. Those whocan seethingsin 
their proper light, will perceive that the spirit of true liberty 
plays a part in the Church no less important than authority on 
the one side, and obedience on the other. Itis'in the Church, 
ina word, that we see authority aud liberty fully combined, 
particularly as regards religious and charitable institutions. 
Authority never produced, or even led to the creation of a 
single society in the Church; they all first had their origin in, 
and spring from, the liberty of conscience. Thanks to this 
same impulse, they grew and prospered ; authority only stepped 
in to confirm them, to direct them, to reform, and, finally, to 
abolish them. t 

In order to account for the influence which the Holy See 
exercises over religious orders, it is only necessary to peruse 
the letter, addressed by Pius IX., 17th June, 1847, 
to the different superiors of those orders. ‘ Amongst the 
many anxious cares arising out of our Apostolic charge,” says 
the Sovereign Pontiff, “ we deem it oneof the most important to 
convey to your pious communities, the most affectionate senti- 
ments of our paternal charity ; we will protect and defend them 
by every effort of our zeal, and contribute by every means in 
our power, to their splendour and their welfare. Instituted 
under the inspiration of the Divine Spirit, by men of eminent 





ms The following works, especially, may be consulted; Henron, 
rest of Religious Orders. Abbé Migne, Dictionary of Religious 
Snot Martin Doisy, Dictionary of Charitable Economy—Dr. H. 
SI HShOET, of Christian Institutions devoted to the service.of the 
ick. E. Leon, On the Free Exercise of Charity, pp. 62, 80, 84, 99. 
t Catholic Religious Orders, by Ch. Lenormant, Member of the 
nstitute, Professor in the College of France, Paris, 1853. 
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sanctity, for the advancement of the greater glory of God, and 
the salvation of souls, confirmed by the Apostolic See, they 
compose that beautiful variety which surrounds the Church 
with such glory, and constitute, as it were, those auxiliary 
troops, chosen guards of the army of Christ, who have at 
all times been both the brightest ornaments, and the firmest 
support of religion and of States. 

“There is na one, therefore ignorant, nobody can be ignorant, 
that religious orders have, even from their very institution, 
rendered themselves illustrious, by producing numbers of men, 
almost beyond counting, distinguished by the universality of 
their genius, the extent of their erudition, the splendour of 
their virtues, their brilliant sanctity, and who have attain- 
ed the highest dignities that man can possibly be raised to ; it 
was their glory, from dawn till sunset, to propagate the Catholic 
faith and doctrine, to cultivate, to guard, and rescue from ruin, 
literature, the arts and sciences, to train up from the most 
tender years, and with the greatest care, the mind and the 
heart of youth in the practice of piety and virtue, and to place 
again on the road to salvation, al who had the misfortune to 
stray from it. 

“ And, nevertheless, this is not all. There is no kind of heroic 
charity to which those men, whose hearts are burning with love 
for mankind, even at the peril of their lives, have not devoted 
themselves. Captives, prisoners, the sick, the dying, the poor, 
in fact, there is no species of misfortune which they have not 
relieved with the most tender love, and with a kindness and 
foresight entirely Christian ; no grief or pain that they have 
not soothed, no tears that they have not. wiped away, no want 
that they have not supplied by all kinds of works of charity, 
and in every form of relief.” 

In order that religious communities should not lose any 
of their original perfection, the Sovereign Pontiff has institu- 
ted a society cae The Religious State; De Statu Regularium 
ordinum, for the maintenance of discipline. He invites all 
superiors to see that their respective orders resume, or preserve 
their primitive splendour in all its purity. 

“You know,” continues the letter, “ what examples 
of sanctity, and consummate virtue, should be given by 
those who, after having solemnly and formally renounced every 
charm, every pleasure, and every allurement, and all the van- 
ity of the world, have promised and vowed to adhere to God 
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alone, and His worship; so that the faithful, looking upon 
them as ona spotless mirror, may receive such lessons of piety, 
and religion, and every other virtue, as will enable them to 
trace, with pleasure and happiness, the foot-steps of the 
Lord.” 

It concludes with this important advice— 

“We implore of you, and again most earnestly implore of 
you that, united by the strongest ties of concord and charity, 
and by the most perfect harmony, with our venerable brothers 
the bishops, and secular clergy, you hold nothiag dearer in 
the discharge of your sacred duties, than uniting your zeal, 
and directing all your energies, to the edification of the fold 
of Christ, always aspiring to still greater perfection.” 

Religious orders are this very day what they were in an- 
cient times; the spirit which animates them is perpetuated 
from age to age. ar from falling to decay, they are, on the 
contrary,every day gaining in perfection, even in the midst of 
trials and persecutions. ‘They keep pace with the age, in adapt- 
ing themselves to those wants and necessities which are con- 
stantly met. with in society. 

To-day as formerly, religious orders have a double object— 
a spiritual, and a temporal, emanating from a common princi- 
ple, renouncing the world to practise those virtues which ele- 
vate man to God, and lead to Christian perfection. Self- 
denial, sacrifice, devotedness, such are the first duties of the 
monk, Ifa Catiolic be asked in what consists the great 
utility of a religious life, he need maintain it by no other argu- 
ment than that which religion itself supplies, Is prayer of 
any use? is it not more effective when said in common? «Are 
the fall and redemption of man identical? Can the depen- 
dance of man on God be denied ? If those bases of our faith 
be admitted, who then has a right to ask, what good do those 
men who devote themselves to the service of others, and who 
offer prayer and perpetual sacrifice for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of all ? 

Care should be taken then not to confound religious orders 
that are active with those that are not; one should not be 
praised at the expense of the other. We should not brand 
4 dangerous anomalies, silent prayer and contemplation, 
on in the Bible, emphatically pronounced and consecra- 
: € superiority of a contemplative life; and those who, in 

l¢ course of ages, He has marked as His own; those to 
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whom He assigned the BeTTER Part, the church has never dis. 
owned. ‘True vocations are much more rare in this path than 
in any other; and it has invariably been the custom to sub. 
mit them to severe trials before they were believed in; but 
wherever the true spirit of Catholicity reigns sincere, members 
of silent and contemplative orders have heen viewed by all 
good and virtuous men in the same light as they were viewed 
by the Redeemer. Therefore, a community, apparently the most 
inactive, provided it prays fervently to Heaven with all the 
merits of sacrifice, may justly be considered most useful to 
man and meritorious in the sight of God.* 

But contemplative orders havealso had, from time immemorial, 
a temporal utility which distinguishes them even at the present 
day. The primitive monks, in presence of pagan materialism, 
raised the dignity of man in establishing the superiority of the 
mind over the body. They powerfully contributed to the 
regeneration of mankind, and the subversion of barbarism after 
the invasion, and the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. In 
the middle ages they assisted the progress of civilization, and 
handed down to us what remained of the arts and science—they 
gloried in their labour. Relieving, and providing bread for 
numbers of poor, their’s was a true mission of benevolence, 
checking the advance of pauperism. In ransoming captives 
they laid the axe to the root of slavery, and proved to the 
world the value which the church sets on the liberty of man. 

Even to-day, purely religious orders continue this divine tra- 
dition. In the exercise of their sacred duties, and in preaching, 
they supply the insufficiency of clergymen in the different pat- 
ishes, and afford them their indispensable co-operation. In their 
foreign missions they are incessantly propagating the light of 
the Gospel, and are every day suffering martyrdom to extend 
the dominion of Christian civilization. 

But it is particularly in the sphere of charity that the utility 
and necessity of religious orders manifest themselves. In the 
midst of the misery which afflicts society, In presence of the 
egotism of those who are favored by fortune, and of the envy 
which their accumulated wealth excites, do we not see that 
gulf which separates the poor from the rich growing constantly 
wider? But this chasm must be filled up, if we do not wish to 








* Ch. Lenormant, Catholic Religious Orders, p. 181. 
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see society, sooner or later, buried within its depths. But 
how act on this mass, who are burning with thirst to ameli- 
orate their condition, and to secure their share of those enjoy- 
ments which the rich possess? How reconcile the poor man 
with his lot, console him in his misfortune, and render his pre- 
sent sufferings supportable, by holding out to him brighter pros- 
ects? How inspire him with a due respect for property, 
obedience to the laws, submission to authority, instil in his 
mind gratitude for acts of kindness, temper his hatred, lessen 
his envy, or assuage his anger ? How, in fine, elevate his mind, 
remove all desire for sensual pleasures, give him ideas of 
sound morality, capable of keeping him free from vice and 
crime? ‘T’o accomplish this, something else is required besides 
material alms, labour and the propagation of charitable insti- 
tutions, with the administrative effect of laws and regulations; 
besides, and above all, it is necessary to submit him to the in- 
defatigable action of that Christian charity which associates the 
moral with the material alms, which is humble with the poor 
man, and gives him her hand as to an equal and a_ brother. 
Balmes has put this topic clearly. He writes :— 

“Society, in its present state, cannot last without the 
ald of religion and moral means. Limited and restricted, 
as those means are, at the present day, they are not suf- 
ficient, aud therefore it becomes indispensably ‘ necessary 
to found institutions calculated to exercise on society a real 
and effectual moral influence. Books alone will not answer 
this purpose, instruction is but an imperfect means, which may 
even become fatal, if not grounded on sound ideas of religion. 
Vague and indefinite notions of religion, without any particu- 
lar creed or worship, serve only to propagate amongst the mass 
of the people gross superstitions, and to create amongst the 
upper classes a religion of poetry and romance ; vain remedies, 
Which do not check the evil in its course, but increasing the 
fever of the patient, precipitate his death. 

Education, instruction and religious training of the people, 
ss — are in the mouths of everybody, prove how forci- 
‘ — universally felt is this wound of the social body, and 
ide nhs He is to apply a speedy remedy ; this is why so 
ms ag rah range with the question of charity and be- 
ie a tutions; why so many schools for children, for 

8, and other similar institutions, have been tried and ex- 
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perimented on. But all those efforts will be to no purpose, 
unless the work be entrusted to, and is animated by, Christian 
charity. However, let us turn to some account the information 
we have gained from experience on this subject ; and in order 
the better to succeed, let us improve and utilize its adminstra- 
tive progress ; let those institutions be adapted to the require- 
ments and exigencies of our time; let charity never interfere 
with, or embarrass the free action of power, and let power, on 
the other hand, oppose no obstacle to the free practice of 
charity. All this would be very well; there is nothing in it 
incompatible with that system which restores to the Catholic 
religion, that influence to which she is entitled ; it may be said 
of her, with all truth, ¢here is nothing she did not do to gain 
the hearts of alt, 

‘Those narrow minds, who never see beyond a limited hor- 
izon, the wicked, and ill-disposed who live but on malice and 
envy, the fanatical partizans of a purely material and sensual 
civilization, will attach but little importance to the reflections 
which [ have here thrown out. For such men the moral im- 
provement of the individual and of society is nothing ; they do 
not even perceive what 1s passing under their eyes; history is 
dumb, experience is of no avail, and the future a blank. For- 
tunately, there are other men, and a great many, too, who con- 
sider their minds to be superior to metal, too great, too sublime 
to be satisfied with temporary and fleeting pleasures. [n the 
eyes of such men, humanity is not a thing created, and living 
by chance, a being without a better destiny, and without obli- 
gations. If the physical world be subject to the laws of the 
Creator, the moral, or intellectual world is not less so. Let 
a belief in another existence, and charity, descended from the 
very bosom of God, be the means of fertilizing the mind, and 
purifying and directing the thoughts ; you will then plain- 
ly see that Matter has no claim to be queen of the world. 

‘* But if you proposed to build upon any other foundation, 
except that one distinctly marked by God himself, your struc- 
ture will be like the house buin. on the sand; at the approach 
of rain and storm, it is overthrown, and falls to the ground 
destroying and desolating,” 

Such is the grand mission of religious orders in modern 
society. Surely, Christians, living in the world, might form 
themselves into societies for the same purpose ; and therefore 
religious communities implore their aid and co-operation for 
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this laudable object. But there are many duties which, in a 
special manner, require the co-operation of those exclusively 
consecrated to fulfill them. Besides, we require a nucleus to 
serve as a centre for all efforts, a nucleus, which, from its pecu- 
liar and intimate nature, will prove a safeguard, and prevent 
those interruptions and inevitable oscillations amongst so many 
agents isolated amongst themselves. 

Religious orders, in carrying out their mission, invite and 
receive within their bosom those Christians who feel a 
vocation for the different states they embrace, and whv volun- 
tarily renounce the joys of this world, in order to have a better 
claim to those of Heaven. In this point of view communities 
are not only an active instrament of charity, but also a refuge 
for those who are tired of the world, to suffering souls, to the 
uneasy and the wavering, to those of a weak and timid con- 
science, for whom the convent alone affords a refuge,an asylum, 
a protection against those allurements and weakness, very often 
fatal, and always dangerous. All of a violent and turbulent 
disposition have in the salutary rales of the convent a protec- 
tion against their passions, where, instead of being a nuisance 
aud a trouble to society, they can employ themselves usefully in 
the service of their fellow citizens, and their country. It is thus 
that the Church avails herself, for the benefit of mankind, of 
those elements which, without her patronage, would contribute 
to the mass of human misery and suffering. 

But it is with regard to female convents particularly that 
religious orders assume the character of real social institutions. 
A religious life elevates woman in inviting her to the service 
of society and humanity. It affords an opportunity of profit- 
ably employing those talents which otherwise would seldom 
produce any fruit. It realizes the most ardent aspirations of 
the soul, self-devotion and sacrifice. How many young females 
would there not be lost in idleness, and who perhaps would 
fall into vice, if the gates of the convent were not open to 
receive them? Celibacy in our society is sometimes an insur- 
mountable necessity. [t is permitted by religious life to adopt 
i with resignation, with joy, and even with legitimate pride. 
ete me eo all family ties and pleasures, can she not 
romney in the cngeeae family of the poor, the 
ial and the orphan? She has in the hospital, the 

ol, the house of refuge, and the Reformatory, a substitute 
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for home; itis here she dispenses those treasures of love and 
charity which God has implanted in her heart ; these are her 
family circle, where she cultivates her talents, and exercises 
her activity and zeal, which are incessantly strengthened and 
refreshed at the pure and sparkling fountain of that satisfaction 
which she derives from having performed her duty. Christianity 
had already raised woman from the abject state in which she 
was plunged during the reign of paganism, and completed lier 
regencration in entrusting her with the duties of consoling the 
afflicted, of serving the poor, and instructing and educating 
youth. Thus, woman became one of the principal instruments 
of the order and well-being of modern society. 

[t will be said, perhaps, that to do all this, and to accomplish 
her mission, a woman need not renounce the world, and 
break those ties which bind her to her natural family. We, 
by no means, wish to maintain that charity and devotedness 
are inconsistent with the duties of a daughter, a wife, or a 
mother. This is proved every day, by many examples under 
our own eyes. But there are many instances where there are 
no family ties, and there are vocations that cannot be overcome, 
and which surmount all human consideration. 

Neither can the advantages, and even the necessity of a 
noviciate, or apprenticeship, be contested, for the exercise of 
works of charity. We shall see farther on, that it is on this 
account that in England efforts have been made to im- 
tate the custom of Catholic convents. In a word, it is 
religious association alone that can give those holy women 
that strength and fortitude which is necessary to keep them 
from failing in their various duties, that enables them to 
surmount their fears, and inspires them with confidence to 
overcome the disgust which sometimes fills the heart of even 
the most devoted to this painful and monotonous labour of 
every day, in presence of the most hideous diseases which 
demand the greatest and most unremitting care at their hands, 
wlulst having constantly before their eyes the most loathsome 
and fetid ulcers, which they dress with the greatest solicitude. 
We have frequently interrogated those devoted women, who thus 
dedicate themselves to the care of the sick, the incurable, and 
the insane, and never have we heard them express one wor 
of regret, or betray the slightest symptom of weakness ; on the 
contrary, they all seemed calm, contented, and even happy, 1 
their position which they had voluntarily embraced ; but they 
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all likewise admitted that they derived their sole strength and 
support from the spirit of religious association aud communion 
to which they belonged. We have known a member of a 
religious order who, for three years, was the constant companion 
ofa furious maniac, afflicted with a suicidal and homicidal 
monomania ; he never, fora moment, forsook this brute in 
human form, but made him the object of his most tender and 
affectionate care; when we asked him how he was able to 
resign himself to, and resist this long and terrible ordeal ; “ It 
is my orders,” replied he, simply; ‘(am I not a Brother of 
Charity >” If in the army @esprit dw corps is all powerful, 
and begets, and keeps alive, ambition for glory, stimulating to 
self-sacrifice and devotedness, can it be doubted that this same 
spirit will not call forth the devotedness of charity in those reli- 
gious orders, which have been instituted to fight against enemies 
not less formidable—misery, sickness, ignorance and vice P 

If we now look upon those orders in another light, in an 
economical point of view, we must admit that, indirectly at 
least, they render services not less important. 

The natural progress of man—that is, his reproduction—is 
a source of singular embarrassment to economists. If man 
follow at the same time his inclination and his duty; if, limiting 
in early life his passions within the bounds of marriage, he 
contracts a holy union, and surrounds himself with numerous 
children, he is, according to Malthus, the author of incurable 
misery, ‘There is danger attending man’s marrying too young. 
Legislators are called on to prevent premature marriages. 
But if, on the one hand, there is danger attending a regular, 
moral life, which is lamentably productive, we have on the 
other the inconveniences of an immoral disorder, although 
unproductive. Political economy admits this two-fold diffi- 
culty, but, unable to impose restraints on the human passions, 
it confines itself to recommendations, frequently inetlectual, 
then crosses her hands, and shuts her eyes. 

The Catholic religion, on the contrary, solves this terrible 
problem after a manner, at once the most simple, the most 
rational, and the most humane. 

lhe variety of vocations, regulates beforehand the productive 
and unproductive part of each generation. When it is admit- 
ted that the discipline of the soul is sufficiently powerful 
ti ae for man to renounce marriage, we will perceive 

» tat there are in the social contest many duties which 
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cannot be accomplished in the marriage state. Religion, which 
assigns to celibacy this part so extensive and so beautiful, does 
not, however, abandon marriage to the chance of its formation, 
or to the danger of its calculations. [t watches over marriage, 
and encourages it as a remedy against the dangers of unres- 
trained passions ; it imposes it on healthy and well constituted 
beings, and thereby renders it abundantly productive. It isa 
general opinion that the blessing of God attends a numerous 
family, aud this opinion is particularly true as regards Catholic 
countries. here, celibacy, which is respected and honoured 
by man, Is never a source of shame, or humiliation for woman. 
Large families have ample opportunities of varying their pro- 
fessions and vocations in the careers open to them, both in the 
married and unmarried state; the increase of the population 
will be gradual, and the labouring classes will all enjoy ease and 
security.™ 

Religious orders are, if we may so express it, great sluices, 
through which flows the excess of society to fertilize the land 
of charity. ‘They also are of great use in opening a career to 
many possessing intelligence and ability, who, without 
this resource, would be either an onus tu society, or would go 
to add to the superfluity which already exists in all the other 
professions. The excess of the population over the wants of 
each profession is one of the evils of our society, to which a 
religious life has apphed a remedy. In launching forth men 
indiscriminately among the hazards and uncertainty of life, we 
are violating the laws of nature, which has framed at least as 
iwany who require to be guided, as are capable of guiding 
others. It 1s so with marriage, in which, as a necessary col- 
sequence of our social uniformity, very many plunge them- 
selves who have no vocation for it, and who, not being able to 
discharge its duties, can enjoy but imperfectly that reward 
they anticipated, for the responsibilities they assumed. 
Religious orders are, therefore, calculated to re-establish the 
equilibrium which is disturbed and oscillating between voca- 
tion and employment, in assigning to each his proper place 
society, 1n order more effectually to carry out the object of 
their institution. 

Religious orders are also an obstacle, or rampart, against the 
encroachments of legal charity. 


—_ ~ — ene 


* Ch. Lenormant Des Assvuciations religieuses dans le Catholicismé 
p. 201, 
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«“ The geography of legal charity,” says M. Naville,” “shows that 
this system weighs more heavily in general on Protestant than Catho- 
lic countries. In England it has acquired its fullest develope- 
ment. It has taken root in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Livonia, whilst there is scarcely a trace of it to be met with in 
Spain or Italy. : ; 

The states of Germany which have furnished us with the most 
striking examples of its progressive march, and its lamentable effects, 
are those where Protestants predominate. It has made almost as 
much progress in the canton of Berne as in Engiand, whereas, it 
scarcely exists in the other parts of Switzerland, where the Catholic 
religion prevails, as in Volais, in Tessin and the cantons — of 
Appenzelle ; Rhodes exterior is Protestant, and it is taxed, whilst 
Rhodes interior which is Catholic is not taxed. Bale, it is true, is an 
exception, which, however, is not of much importance. It is the same 
in America asin Germany. Those states of the Union, where legal 
charity is most developed, are those which contain proportionally 
most Protestants; in South America, it is not known. 

How then is it that this tax has been more generally admitted, and 
acquired more developement in Protestant than in Catholic countries? 
It is because the reformation is favourable to, and calls for measures 
which lead to the imposition of this tax, to support legal charity, in 
the absence of benevolent institutions maintained by voluntary char- 
ity. In causing the suppression of convents, it has produced in some 
countries, pauperism, whose fatal results must have led to the estab- 
lishment of this system. 

When once the spirit of reform is put in motion, it spreads imper- 
ceptibly in every direction, and a desire to see the administration of 
charity turned into its proper channel, may easily lead to the estab- 
lishment of legal charity. We must also bear in mind those changes 
which the reformation makes in the prerogatives of the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers. The latter becomes rich and powerful at the 
expense of the former ; its invading action, or if you wish, its legiti- 
mate influence—for we only wish to state the fact, and not to 
qualify it—may easily assume an appearance of benevolence. It then 
introduces in it, either for selfish motives, or under the forms of 
adininistration, certain changes which, as we have already stated, 
may be but too favourable to the imposition of this tax.” 


This testimony, given by a Protestant Minister on the effect 
of the suppression of convents, cannot be suspected. It is the 
result of a conscientious, a profound and impartial study, which 
subverts, in a great measure, the opinion too generally believed 
in, that the existence of religious orders produces misery and 
encourages pauperism. Fortunately, after having suppressed 
religious communities, Protestant states have had the good 
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* De la charité leg ale, tome, ii., p. 119. 
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sense to recognize and maintain the principle of the liberty aud 
free exercise of public charity, and its close conuexion with 
religion. Backed by this principle, Catholic religious insti- 
tutions were speedily re-established in the very heart of Pro. 
testant populations, where they act as a counterpoise to the 
system of legal relief, and which are imitated, as we shall soon 
see, after a manner to produce the most beneficial and salutary 
results, 

In aremarkable article published lately in the Corrzspondaut,* 
M. Aug, Cochin, formerly Mayor of the X. Arrondisment, and 
now member of the Municipal Council of Paris, has cour- 
ageously taken up the cause of religious orders in replying to 
those crilicisms of which they are sull occasionally the object. 


‘«« Facts, which are your masters, as well as ours,” says M. Cochin, 
“refute you, and justify us. Sickness prostrates thousands of human, 
beings, and death creates legions of orphans; misery has every where 
inthe towns, as well as in the country, her victims ; ignorance de- 
grades entire populations ; vice detiles the half of the human race, and 
precipitates them into an abyss of wretchedness from which we must 
extricate them; or drives them to the convict-sbip, where we must 
follow them to reform, not the prison, but the prisoner; the two- 
thirds of the human race are chained in slavery and idolatry. But 
humanity, thanks to the spirit of Christianity, has risen at last, when 
our patience was sadly tried, against those dreadful evils of society. 
[t is time that good and virtuous men conspire against vice and mis- 
ery, before vice and misery rise against them. “This is the propi- 
tious hour for the heart of man to expand, for all difficulties are now 
removed, and free communication has been established between man- 
kind inviting us to form other projects, and enter on other specula- 
tions besides the exchanging of wines and flocks of sheep. 

‘* Catholics and Christians of every denomination, what armies shall 
we raise to carry on this mighty war and sustain this contest ? 

‘** There are but three means of action, the state, religion and its 
institutions, and finally the co-operation of society at large. If you 
ask me which of those three means ! would prefer, I would answer 

whole three ; neither is too much, for neither is sufficient. But 
who will say that public charity is not entitled to assistance, that the 
seen en ues not follow his 7 a 
1 to , ance, to go to the theatre, or that he has 

y fixed hour or resources? These are common-place truths. How 
thea, in order to spread abroad education and contentment, invent 
a system of charity which will kindle certain hopes without creating 
an absolute right to relief? This is a miracle realized by religious 
charity. How guard against this charity becoming the victim of 
official routine, or private caprice? This is the wonder of Catholic 


* No. du 25 Octobre, 1857. 
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benevolent bodies. We do not desire to see the poor become our 
creditors, and this is why we disapprove of the tax; and we do not 
wish that they suffer, or beg, and this is why we like the Sisters of 
Charity. ‘To this I am answered—Sophistry? Ispeak of religious 
societies, and | am answered, Works. Iam for Works, but I detest 
religious communities. 

« Such are the arguments which the opponents of religious orders 
use. Here are mine. Sophistry.—You cannot have works without 
communities, the same as you cannot have flowers without roots ; 
why then detest them, what have you to reproach them with ? 

“ Let us sum up your grievances. 

‘«‘ Donations—but this has a double meaning. The Sister of 
Charity cannot live without means, and she wishes that all contribute 
to her support, except the poor ; besides, properly speaking, she lives 
on charity, but her services are not taxed. What great triumphs 
have those paid nurses in the East accomplished ? 

« Vows.—I should very much like to know why a woman should not 
be as free to consecrate herself to God in the service of the poor, as to 
devote herself to man in the bonds of marriage. Vows, the con- 
tracting and the breaking of them are things sacred, appertaining to 
the conscience ; the law may ignore them, but it can no more break 
them than make them. We know, however, that the Sister of 
Charity does not take the vow of perpetuity. 

© Obedience.—We cannot understand by what authority Catholics 
are governed; how could we understand in what their ‘obedience 
consists, and how pleasant is the yoke and light the load? Practi- 
cally speaking, it will be admitted that this obedience; has*so many 
advantages that it could not be dispensed with, The picture which 
is often given of this obedience proves that it is but little understood ; 
without any doubt the slavery, to which it has been compared, both 
enchains, confines, and destroys the intellect. But look at the 
Sisters of St. Vincent-de-Paul ; discipline has made angels and he- 
roes of ten thousand women who, in private life, would not, perhaps, 
have been capable of preparing their husbands’ dinners, or making 
their children’s clothes. Is this an obedience which withers the 
heart and enslaves the mind ? 

“* Pride.—It is said the Sisters of Charity look upon themselves as 
called by a special grace, and that this conviction is a source of pride 
tothem, &c. I should like to compare the humility of the superioress 
eee Biblical society, patronised by H. M. the Queen of Kingland, 
snistnhie pte he ey Sister of Charity. The pride of 
teaching ehecis tae ab haber. OF yeas, ie scrafulons, and 
do ull chin, hit acoreat P. “Hep i= pride should inspire us_to 
pode oe ae 7 pee pair not this vice become, and how 
oe dag ment or all the good that it does in being such 

6 . 
pie Phi not obliged to contribute to public charity.—F or, it is ad- 

», Instead of acting ourselves, we make others act, and in sup- 
porting the Sisters of Charity, we think w benefi ¢ I 
Vhis remark is not ill-founded I hay oft wet oo the abl th 
1 * 8 bnew danp alt naeatens ret ten heard ee wee e men 
the funds of the Chrimine power for those people, contribute to 

ie Christian Brothers, and the Sisters of Charity for 
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them, and I do not see them getting any better. And as for those 
Christian Brothers and Sisters of Charity, they are never tired ask- 
ing for something.’ We are astonished that, after a century of bad 
example, and half acentury of absenteeism, a village having but two 
Sisters of Charity for one or two years, is not reformed ! 

“ We will now hear what a very clever woman says concerning re. 
ligious orders, whose judgment, from her intimate acquaintance 
with them, is entitled to respect.* 

‘ When, to acquire new strength and courage, and to detach them- 
selves, for a time, from the vanities by which they are surrounded, 
ladies of rank and fashion join the Sisters of Charity, and follow 
them with faltering step, through some of their works, which of 
them does not feel, in this sacred communion, her heart filled with 
holy joy and peace, which she had never known before, and which 
the world can never give ?—which of them does not feel inspired 
with a greater love of God which inspires a greater love of the poor 
and a desire to serve them, and alleviate their sufferings? And how 
pleasing must be the ties that unite souls of so many, and varied 
vocations! What happiness, what gaiety in those relations which 
can never be conceived by those who view things from the outside! 
We accompany them through those long and dreary halls, not with. 
out trembling at the sight of so much suffering ; and we feel almost 
ashamed of the noise made by the rustling of our silk dress in pre- 
sence of the humble and coarse woollen gown of the Sisters of Mercy, 
If we make this reflection, they answer us with a smile, and seem to 
derive more pleasure from our passing visit than from their perpe- 
tual sojourn amongst so much misery, and they never seem to think 
that they could be anything else than what they are, or that we are 
not what God intended us to be. They know well, and have con- 
stantly before their eyes, this precept of the church, that salvation 
does not consist in any particular vocation, but in the faithful dis- 
charge of those duties assigned to us by God. They believe that 
their lives are such as we have described them, and take no pride in, 
or give themselves any merit, for faithfully discharging the duties of 
their position ; and when we leave them, happy, and often obliged to 
breath the fresh air, and inhale the sweet odour of flowers and per- 
fume, they accompany us to the gate, with a thousand blessings, pro- 
mising to pray for us, and then return to resume joyfully those duties 
which seem to them much lighter than ours, and far surpassing all 
the pleasures of the world. 

** Costume and ceremonies.—A labouring man being once asked by a 
functionary why he preferred a Christian Brother to a schoolmaster, 
replied :—‘ Because one is a well-dressed gentleman who, assuming 
to be religious, I know despises me ; the Christian Brother wears 4 
gown which is his blouse ; he isa labourer, like myself, and cat 
never be anything else.” Such is the opinion of the working class 
concerning costume. . 

** Celibacy. —The author of Eastern Hospitals* has well observed ; 





Un mot de veérité sur la vie religieuse des femme, par Madame 
Craven, née de La Ferronays ; Paris, 1858 
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‘this duty cannot be performed by persons with the ties and respon- 
sibilities of a family: you naturally admire a missionary who cheer- 
fully suffers martyrdom when encouraged by his wife who shows him his 
child; but it very frequently happens that his wife will dissuade him 
from risking his life by the very act of pointing to his child; and 
you, who so forcibly recommend others to perform their duties to- 
wards the State, and their families—duties recognised, and of daily 
occurrence—how could you blame him ?” 


M. Cochin replied to the remarks of a distinguished woman, 
Madame de Gasparin, who, in her work, Des corporations mon- 
astiques au sain dn Protestantisme, par l auteur du Marriage, 
au point de vue chretien ; Paris, 1854, and attacked religious 
orders, both Catholic and Protestant. In a future paper we 
shall take a review in our turn of the most serious of those 
charges which have been brought against convents, and reli- 
gious charity in general ; and we shall see how religious orders, 
prostrated for a time in France by the revolutionary tempest, 
have been re-established by the very heirs of the revolution. 
We shall avail ourselves of information and documents on 
this subject, the authority of which cannot be disputed. 





We are indebted for this very excellent paper, condensed 
from the great work placed at its head, to Mr. B. O’Loole, 
Assistant Secretary to the Dublin Catholic Reformatory Com- 
mittee.—ED. 





* «astern Hospitals and English Nurses.” 
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Art. VIL—THE OFFICE OF CORONERS—ITS 
PRACTICE AND DUTIES. 


Chitly’s Blackstone's Commentaries, Vol. I. Wdited by Har- 
greave, cap. vii. London: Sweet. 1842. 


It is with a deep feeling of regret at the dearth of reliable 
information on the subject, that we venture to consider the 
institution of coroners, thedefects of the present workingsystem, 
and the changes which in our opinion should be made for the 
purpose of making its Operation more perfect and more ex- 
tensive. ‘lhe chief danger in considering alterations in the law 
is in rushing hurriedly to a conclusion when we perceive that 
certain advantages will follow from a particular change, without 
weighing ¢ carefully, or through haste, or heedlessness, from over- 
looking the disadvant: ages, and inconveniences which may ensue. 
We must see whether what is proposed is practicable, whether it 
will work with the other joints of the great machinery of the 
law in which it only forms a part—will it be productive beyond 
question of considerable advantage, and as far as careful 
reasoning and inquiry enable us to judge, will it be liable to no 
countervailing objections. If all these and perhaps many wore 
recommendations are wanting, we should intrench ourselves in that 
old maxim, so full of wisdom, yet so shamelessly abused and 
misquoted, ‘‘ nolumus mutari.” 

Every reader of newspapers, which we may assert, includes 
every person who can read, val we might add, were it not for 
the bull, many who cannot,is acquainted with the principal fune- 
tions of the Coroner. In wost cases of sudden and unexplained 
deaths we find him holding inquests to ascertain the cause of 
death. Perhaps the old statute of Kdward the First, de officio 
coronatoris, 4 Edwd. I, cap. 2, in its quaint langua age, will 
detail this, the principal branch of his duties, most s satisf: actorily. 

“That the Coroner, upon information, ae go to the place 
when any be slain or suddenly dead or wounded ; and shill 
forthwith command four of the next towns or five or six to appear 
before him in such a place, and when they are come thither the 
Coroner, upon the oath of them, shall inquire in this manner, 
that is, to wit, if it concerns a man slain, whether they know 
when the person was slain, whether it were in any house, field, 
bed, tavern, or company and if any, and who were tliere. 

+ Likewiee it is to be inquired who were, and in whiat 
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manner culpable, either of the act or of the force, and were 

resent, either men or women, and of what age soever they be, 
(if they can speak or have any discretion.) om wor Dir 
“ And how many soever be found culpable by inquisition in 
y, the manners aforesaid, they shall be taken and delivered 
to the sheriff, and shall be committed to gaol, and such as be 
founden and be not culpable shall be attached until the coming 
of the justices, and their names shall be written in the Coroners’ 
Rolls.” 

“Tf it fortune that any man be slain in the fields, or in the 
woods and is there found, first, it is to be inquired whether he 
were slain there or not, and if he were brought and laid there 
they shall do so much as they can to follow their steps that 
brought the body thither; or of the horse which brought him, 
or cart, if perchance he was brought upon a horse or cart. It 
shall be enquired also if the dead person were known or else a 
stranger, and where he lay the night before.” 

“And if there be any who are said to be guilty of the murder 
the Coroner shall immediately go into their house and shall 
inquire what goods they have, and what corn they have in the 
grange. And if they be Freemen he shall inquire how much 
land they have, and what it is worth yearly ; and further what 
corn they have upon the ground. And when he has thus in- 
quired upon everything he shall cause all the corn and goods 
to be valued, and the land to be extended in like manner, as if 
they should be sold incontinently ; and thereupon they shall be 
delivered to the whole township which shall be answerable 
before the justices for all; and likewise of their freehold, how 
much it is worth yearly, over and above the service due to the 
Lords of the Fee; and the land shall remain in the King’s 
hands until the Lords of the Fee have made fine for it. And 
immediately upon these things being enquired, the bodies of 
such persons, being dead and slain, shall be buried.” 

“In like manner it is to be inquired of them that be drowned 
or suddenly dead ; and after it is to be seen of such bodies, 
Whether they be so drowned, or slain, or strangled, by the sign 
: the cord tied straight about their necks, or about any of 
their members, or upon any other hurt found upon their bodies ; 
Wherepon they shall proceed in the form aforesaid ; and if they 
“ere not slain, then ought the Coroners to attach the finders, 
and all others in company.” 


‘And also all wounds ought to be viewed, the length, 
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breadth,and deepness, and with what weapons,and in what part 
of the body the wound or hurt is, and how many be culpable, 
and how many wounds there be, and who gave the wounds ; 
all which things must be enrolled in the roll of the Coroners,” 

* Concerning horses, boats, carts, &c., whereby any are slain, 
that properly are called deodands, shal] be valued and delivered 
unto the towns as before is said.”* 

‘Tf any be suspected of the death of any man being in 
danger of life, he shall be taken and imprisoned as before is 
said.” 

In addition, Coroners are a species of Deputy Sheriff, or 
rather to adopt a French legal phrase, are ‘‘ adjoint” to the 
Sheriff in certain cases. If it is suggested that a Sheriff is in 
anv way interested, juries may be summoned by the Coroner 
for a county or borough, and the different writs of execution, 
both against the body and goods of debtors, may be placed in 
the Coroner’s hands. This, however, is a jurisdiction which 
Coroners are not we believe frequently called on to execute ; at 
the same time we consider it useful that such a check should 
be placed on sheriffs, and do not see any reason for taking such 
powers from coroners, and placing them in other hands. 

In offering suggestions on this subject, as already stated, 
we feel the difficulty, nay more, the impossibility of dealing 
fully with it in the absence of authentic information. ‘There 
have been a few returns made to the House of Commons, of 
the number of inquests held, of the sums allowed for mileage, 
and of fees disallowed,when the magistrates took it upon them- 
selves to pronounce verdicts to have been unnecessarily held ; 
but the only possible information which could be of any use, 
framed as these returns were, was not called for, namely, tlie cir- 
cumstances of those cases where the magistrates so unwarrant- 
ably interfered. We were wrong in saying, however, that there 
was no report, there was a report from a Committee who took, 
or at least printed no evidence, and who recommended that as 
the session was closing, a new Committee should be appointed 
at the meeting of Parliament to consider the subject. There 
was also a report, made by a Committee as to the wording of 
the Act, which left it a matter not quite free from doubt, as 
to whether magistrates had jurisdiction to inquire into the 
propriety or necessity of holding inquests, for the purpose of 





* The provisions relative to the seizure of the goods and lands of 
persons found gullty, and also concerning deodands are repealed. 
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striking off fees claimed by Coroners. After the most careful 
search we can find nothing more on the subject in Parliamen- 
tary papers. 

This matter has been recently the subject of discussion by 
the Law Amendment Society at one of its late meetings, and 
in the paper which was read, are contained many useful sugges- 
tions, although as to several, we entertain grave doubts as to 
their being either advisable or practicable. 

We allude to a paper on this subject read by Mr. Whitty 
beforethe Law Amendment Society, and after finding that gentle- 
man fall into some mistakes and propose an extension of 
powers which we look upon as unnecessary and impracticable, 
we deen it necessary to be very cautions, to avoid falling 
into similar errors. We do not expect that legislation of any 
kind will be attempted on the subject until it has received the 
consideration of a select committee who will take evidence as 
to the working of the present system, and hear and publish 
everything that may be affirmed on the subject by persons 
competent from their experience to give evidence, and therefore 
it is that we trust for a mild criticism on what would under 
other circumstances be an exceedingly meagre discussion of 
the subject. 

Before proceeding to consider the suggestions we have to 
offer for the purpose of rendering this office more useful 
and effective, it will be necessary to say a few words in 
defence of the institution—for there are many who insist that 
at the present day the Coroner is an useless relic of the middle 
ages, and that for all the purposes of repressing crime, and in- 
quiring into guilt, the saine object would be more effectu- 
ally and satisfactorily effected by our police and stipendiary 
magistrates, 

_Now if the only purpose of a Coroner was to bring to con- 
viction an accused person we might be quite satisfied to dis- 
pense with him altogether ; but the Coroners’ chief duty being 
ae deaths which in the majority of cases involve 
either ie —— we ri not think it would be satisfactory 
acted. + pu . or to the family and friends of a deceased 
ae mn nd en e inquiry were held by a government official, 
ren - s0 connected with the criminal procedure of the 

“Y 88 to cast a taint upon character by his very presence. 
roe lustitution is a sound one, one truly English, bringing in 
people as represented by a jury to stand between a man 
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and even the imputation of a crime. ‘There can_ be no suffi- 
cient (if any) reason given for abolishing the institution and 
entrusting its duties to the police of the country, and until we 
have some arguments in favor of such a course we shall not 
consider it necessary to go at any length into the question. 

The changes which would seem desirable are that in large 
townsthe dutiesof the office should be discharged by barristers of 
a certain standing ; that in these places a respectable fixed 
salary, such as would compensate a competent person for devot- 
ing his-entire time to the duties, should be attached to the 
office, with some small amount for fees in every case of an in- 
quest held, to give a direct incentive to the active interference 
of this functionary ; that a power should be given to Coroners’ 
Juries to assess small sums not exceeding £100, by way of 
damages to the next of kin of any person whose decease has 
been caused by negligence not excusable in point of law 
in a civil court ; and last and most important of all, that some 
provision in the shape of a registration of deaths, should be 
made for affording an assurance that an inquiry has been held 
in every case which demanded it, and to afford that necessary 
information to Coroners which, as we shall hereafter show, 1s 
not and could not under the present system, be provided for. 
These are the main amendments we would suggest, but at the 
same time there are several minor details by which we think 
the effective procedure of the Coroners’ court might be altered, 
as by demanding, in cases of suspicion, something in the nature 
of a proces verbal, and by appointing by statutory provisions 
certain evidence to be laid before the Coroner to excuse him 
from holding an inquest, when it may fairly be supposed that 
death has resulted from natural causes, and that there can be 
no suggestion of criminality, 

With respect to an increased rate of remuneration to 
Coroners our proposal is, that a slight addition should be 
made to their salary in counties, so as to induce the most re- 
spectable medical men of the county to compete for the 
oflice, (and in writing thus we must not be accused of sneering 
at County Coroners as a clsss). But although, from the great 
over supplies of the professions in these countries, medical men 
may often accept situations with salaries shamefully inadequate, 
yet we do not think it either prudent or truly economical to offer 
the lowest price for which such an article is to be procured, 
although we may chance to get something worth more than 
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the money. It would be most desirable that these Coroners’ 
Inquests should be conducted by- legal men. Even in the 
days of Shakespeare, and from thence down to the present day, 
«Crowner’s quest” law has been a subject of ridicule. 
Medical knowledge is unquestionably of paramount importance 
in such cases, but it can be supplied through the length and 
breadth of the land by properly qualified medical men residing 
in every inhabited locality. A knowledge of the laws of evi- 
dence, and a sharpness in seizing upon important facts, and 
elucidating apparently trifling matters, is the next most impor- 
tant quality of a Coroner, and cannot be so readily supplied, as 
practising barristers are only found in large cities. Under 
these circumstances we think these appointments should be 
filled by barristers, but in taking this course we must be prac- 
tical, and having a regard to the immensely increased expense 
which such appointments would create and what a furor it would 
excite,and justly excite, amongst indignant country gentlemen 
and payers of county taxes, we could not recommend that 
course to be taken in counties. 

Perhaps we should explain how it is that the appointment of 
barristers in counties would increase so very much the expenses 
of the office. The Coroner must be a resident in his jurisdic- 
tion—there is no demand for the professional services of barris - 
ters in county districts, and therefore the appointment of barris- 
ters as Coroners in such places would involve the payment 
of very considerable salaries, as they should relinquish every 
chance of adding to their income. Medical men, however, are 
differently circumstanced. Wherever there are enough of in- 
habitants within a certain circuit, there medical men will be 
found, as their almost immediate aid is frequently required, and 
the additional duties of a Coroner in a county could be dis- 
charged by a medical man without its interfering with his fair 
prospects of private practice. For this reason we think a distinc- 
lion should be taken between Coroners as a body and the Coro- 
ners of large cities. With regard then to the class from whose 
ranks Coroners are at present generally taken, we would not fur- 
ther interfere, except to provide that in cases of difficulty and im- 
portance, these officers should have the power of procuring the 
attendance of a properly qualified barrister to sit with them as an 
assessor, and to assist in conducting the inquiry, and that he 
should be at liberty to pay a reasonable fee for such assistance, 
and charge it amongst the other expenses incidental to his 
office. With regard to large cities, however, the same objections 
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do not present themselves. In most of these, in fact in ail, 
in which we should recommend the appointment of barristers 
as Coroners, there are some geutlemen of that profession 
fully qualified to discharge the duties permanently residing, 
and in effect it would not ‘make much difference? as the 
great demands upon his time in such cities would render it al- 
most impossible to transact any other business. ‘The salary of the 
Coroner, whether he bea legal or medical man, should be such 
as to reinunerate an educated man for devoting the whole ora 
ereat part of his time (ashe should) to duly discharge his official 
functions. ‘This suggestion about barristers, even to the limited 
extent proposed, will rai-e a ery, and the question will be re- 
echoed,—are barristers the only men competent ?—are they so 
gifted, by virtue of their horse-hair wigs, with quickness and sa- 
gacity, that none can compete with them in these qualities ? Our 
answer is that, ceteris paribus, which we should always assume, 
there isin the training and practice of a lawyer, a necessary de- 
velopement of these qualities which render a barrister more 
likely to be eifted with them. 

Although we think that there is just at present an over anxiety 
on the part of the public to entrust to inferior tribunals the 
administration of the law, vet we think that in some cases, a 
limited jurisdiction may, with beneficial effects, be entrusted to 
them. We therefore have no hesitation in saving, the power 
of awarding damages in a sum not exceeding £100, might with 
propriety be given to Coroners’ Courts. It frequently happens, 
when the parties are in an humble rank of life, that they 
might have legal mghts to damages, without possessing the 
funds necessary to enable them to assert those rights ; and 
further, it isto be borne in mind, that even in the clearest cases, 
the results of any litigation, would be to swallow up the entire 
means of the litigants, and leave the injured parties with almost 
nothing more substantial than the mere verdict. We would 
not press for so large a jurisdiction as even £100; but that 
some such power should be given to Coroners’ Juries. ‘This 
result is, at present, sometimes attained in an indirect manner, 
as we are inforined, by the Coroners sugvesting such an arrange- 
ment; but if it is desirable that some compensation should be 
made to poor people, who may have lost their only medium of 
obtaining support, surely no person could contend that the 
inatter should be left as it is, without power to the Coronet 
either to compel such an arrangement to be made, or to en- 
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force its execution if entered into. Let us take an instance of 
unhappily too frequent occurrence,that from some neglect on the 
art of a small builder or carpenter, insufficient plavking or 
scaffolding is provided for a man to work on, and that in con- 
sequence, @ labourer or a tradesman meets his death, or that 
through careless driving mortal injuries are inflicted, under 
circumstances which make some humble cab-proprietor or shop- 
keeper, the proprietor of the vehicle, legally responsible. 
Nothing can be more cruel or unjust, than to leave the family 
of the deceased, without the means of obtaiming some com- 
pensation for the loss they have sustained from the person 
through whose default death has been occasioned. We never 
meet such a case coming into court, because the injured 
persous have not the means of advancing money to their 
attorney, and even if a speculative professional man could be 
found to undertake the case, after running the risk of litiga- 
tion, the defendant would hardly be able to pay the costs, 
much less the damages which might be awarded against him. 
It may be said, that we propose entrusting to a tribunal, 
ignorant of the law, the administration of the law; but the 
general principles which regulate, and apply to such cases, 
might be mastered by a non-professional man, so far as to 
enable him to administer substantial justice. The dis- 
charge of a Coroner’s duties at present, involves a con- 
siderable acquaintance with law, to enable him to tell juries 
the differences between murder, manslaughter, excusable 
homicide, and accidental death, and we would give a power of 
appeal to the next going judge of assize, if either of the parties 
quarrelled with the decision of the Coroners’ court. In addition, 
we might observe that the attendance on the part of the parties 
interested, of some of the solicitors who practise at quarter 
Sessions, many of whom are men of considerable legal informa- 
hon, would both afford assistance to the coroner, in discharging 
his duty correctly, and furnish a check to any error or niis- 

conduct into which he might fall. 
hoon of a registration bill for births, deaths, 
vee agin “cll = us ceantay, as in England and Scotland, 
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vestigating every cuse, properly the subject of inquiry, js 
not furnished. The highest duty of a state is to preserve life, 
and for this purpose, to be active in discovering guilt, and 
punishing the offender To such a paramount necessity, ordi- 
nary considerations of convenience must yield, and if out ofa 
hundred cases, in which troublesome, and to the parties con- 
cerned, vexatious inquiries had been held, but one case of 
guilt should be disclosed, a sound policy would dictate the 
propriety of so investigating every Case. 

Lt does happen, we believe, that in the greater number of cases 
of guilt, that suspicion is sooner or later excited; but we can 
easily conceive that, from time to time, persons may be unfairly 
made away with, without suspicion being raised, or inquiry held. 
A case occurred within our own knowledge, recently in this city, 
in which, if there were a motive to crime the death of a domestic 
servant might be considered suspicious ; and yet the Coroner 
never heard of the death at all. As we cannot, however, vouch 
for the truth of the statement, as we heard it, we will not give 
the details. Without, however, putting supposititious cases, 
in which deaths requiring investigation might be passed over 
and escape the Coroner’s notice, we can refer to facts. In 
Palmer’s case, both as regards the man of whose murder be 
was found guilty, as well as others, who, when suspicion was 
aroused, were as it was supposed, drugged by him, we have 
abundant evidence of the occurrence of deaths which, if they 
were not murders, at least demanded investigation, and yet 
escaped the Coroner’s notice.* Can anything be more dis- 
graceful to our criminal system, than to find that Palmer's 
brother had his life insured for a large amount, that the In- 
surance Office refused to pay it, that Palmer allowed the matter 
to lie there, and that nothing more was done, and no {further 
inquiry made? Now on which grounds did the Insurance 
Office refuse to pay? There are but two suppositions, either 
that the policy was void, on account of untrue statements 
having been made in the proposal for the policy, or that 
Walter Palmer was murdered by the man who was preferring 
the claim against the Company. With such a fact as this 
staring us, will any person be rash enough to say— oh, there 
is really no practical use in making any more work about 
Coroners,or sudden deaths—we can get on very well as we are. 
] am not going to murder my wife, or my mother, or any of 
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* Any inquiry held was after a considerable lapse of time, and not 
directly originated by the Coroner. 
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and I am sure my neighbour Timmins, has no 
neither has Brown, nor Jones, nor Robinson 
—we really have quite enough of fuss made about criminals, and 
gone to quite enough of expense in the way of Coroners, and 
judges,and lawyers, and constables, andall those kind of people. 
To meet every case, (at least as far as human foresight can 
provide) we would suggest that the head of the household, 
or the senior member of the family, the landlord, and all persons 
residing in the house or some one of them, when there has been 
a sudden death,should on pain of fine orimprisonment,communi- 
cate to the coroner, within twenty-four hours after death, intel- 
ligence of the fact. This should be done by filling up a printed 
form, which should be so framed as to extract all necessary infor- 
mation. It may be said that this would be a great hardship 
inflicted unnecessarily on the community, but frequent as are 
sudden deaths, they bear but a very small proportion to the 
number of families in that community, and a little trouble 
should be cheerfully borne in such a case. As members ofa 
great society, we have to pay dearly enough in one shape or 
another, for the luxury of living in this civilized society, and an 
occasional tax of this kind on time, either for the general pro- 
tection or convenience, ought not to cause much grumbling, 
It might be that the very person on whom primarily devolved 
the duty of making this communication, would have such an 
interest in concealing it, that he would disregard the fine or 
linprisonment to which he made himself liable, and we may be 
told that it is unjust to visit with punishment, servants, or the 
landlord, or other persons living in the house, in which there 
has been a sudden death, when those persons may have taken 
it for granted that the proper person has made such a communi- 
cation. This,liowever, would be a matter for the consideration 
of the magistrate, before whom these parties might besummoned, 
i estimating the punishment which in a case of excusable 
ueglect, might be 6d fine or a day’s imprisonment. We do not 
think it desirable that such a provision shonld be introduced 
_ the = now before the house ; it is one to be cautiously 
ne = u 9 considered and framed, and we should prefer that 
bei 1 other legislation on the subject which may be sug- 
_— » Should be the matter of inquiry by a committee of the 
— - ahorgpeey and legislated for fully and not piecemeal. 
leah ng “0 and Scotch Acts,and in the [rish bill, the provis- 
th regard to deaths, is that within eight days some one of 
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several persons designated, and on whom the duty is cast,should 
give the information to the Registrar General, but as we have 
already remarked, this provision is completely alio intuita, 
and we deem the amendment, required in our coroners’ law, of 
too much importance to desire to see one of several necessary 
chanrees dove-tailed into a bill framed and intended for other 
purposes. 

With regard to a memorandum, in the nature of a proces 
verbal, we should insist on the preparation of such a document, 
in every case in which there was not positive medical evidence 
immediately laid before the Corcner, to excuse him from this 
duty. We are aware that this would be a troublesome task, but 
if men are fairly remunerated for their services, they will always 
be found ready to undertake what in most cases will turn out 
to be an useless task. Society will be repaid for the cost of 
preparing an hundred cf these documents, by one case of 

ing brought to lilt ora clue being given to trace 
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gilt being 
an assassin, We think that all the formalities and precautions 
required in such eases by the French Code, should be observed 
by Coroners in preparing this process, if we may apply this 
term toit. The duties of the French official are pointed out 
by the Code Napoleon, under the title “Code D’ Instruction 
Criminelle—De la Police Judiciaire—Livre I., Art. 32, Dans 
tous les cas de flagrant delit lorsque le fait sera de nature a 
entrainer une peine afflictive ou infamante le procureur du roi se 
transportera sur le leu saus aucun retard y pour dresser les pro- 
ces verbaux necessaires a letlet de constater le corps da delit 
son ctat Petat des heux et pour recevoir les declarations des per- 
sonnes Gui auraient eté presentes ou qui anraient des rensel- 
gnements a donner 35 Le procureur du roi pourra aussi dans le 
cas de l’article precedent appeler 4 son proces verbal les parens 
voisins ou domestiques presumés en etat de des eclaircissemens 
sur lelait; il recevra leurs declarations qu’ils signeront ; les 
declarations recues en consequence du present article et de P 
article precedent seront signees par les parties ou en cas de 
refus il en sera fait mention Art. 34. 11 pourra defendre que 
qui quece soit sorte de la maison ou s’eloigne du lieu jus qu’ 
apres la cloture de son proces-verbal. ‘lout contrevenant 4 
cette defense sera sil peut etre saisi deposé dans la maison 
d’arret; la peine encourue pour la contravention sera pro- 
nenncee par le juge d’imstruction sur les conclusions du_ pro- 
cureur du roi apres qui le contrevenant aura ete cité ct entendu 
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ou pardefant s'il ne com parait pas sans autre formalité ni delai et 
sas opposition niappel. La peine ne pourra exceder dix jours 
d’emprisonnement et cent franes d amendeArt. 30, Le procureur 
du roi se saisira des armes et de tout ce qui paraitra avoir servi 
ou avoir ete destine a commetre le crime ou le delit ainsi que 
tout ce qui paraitra en avoir ete le produits enfin de tout ce qui 
pourra servir a la manifestation de la verité il interpellera le 
prevenu de s’expliquer sur les choses saisies que lui seront repre- 
sentes’; il dressera du tout un proces verbal qui sera signé par 
le prevenu ou mention sera fait de son refus Art. 36 Si la 
nature du crime ou du delit est telle que la preuve puisse 
vraisemblablement etre acquise par Jes papiers ou autres pieces 
et eflets en la possession du prevenu le procureur dn roi se 
transportera de suite dans le domicile du prevenu pour y faire 
la perquisition des objects qu’il jugera utile 4 la manifestation 
de la veriie Art. 37, Sil existe dans le domicile du provenu 
des papiers ou effets qui puissent servir a conviction ou a de- 
charge le procureur du roi en dressera proces-verbal et se 
saisira desdits effets ou papiers Art. 38, Les objets saisis seront 
clos et cachetes si faire sepeut ; s’ils ne sont pas susceptibles de 
recevoir des caracteres d’ecriture ils seront mis dans un vase on 
daus un sac sur lequel le procurear du roi attachera une bande 
de papier quwil scellera de son sceau Art. 39, Les operations 
prescrites par les articles precedens seront faites en presence du 
prevenu s’ila eté arreté; et s'il ne vent ou ne pent y assister 
en presence d’un fondé de pouvoir qu'il ponrra nominer. — Les 
objets lui seront presentés a l’effet de les reconnaitre et de les 
parapher s’il y a lieu; et aucas de refus il en sera fait mention 
au proces-verbal—Art. 44, Sil s’agit d’une mort dont la 
cause soit inconnue et suspecte le procureur du roi se fera 
assister d’un ou deux ofliciers de santé qui feront leur rapport 
sur les cause de la mort et sur etat du cadavre. Les _per- 
sounes appelées daus les cas du present article et de l’article 
precedent preteront devant le procureur du roi le serment de 
faire leur rapport et de donner leur avis en leur honneur et 
conscience,” 

Taking these directions as the basis for the guidance of 
Coroners, and altering them in certain respects to make them 
applicable to the cases with which Coroners would have to deal, 
we think a sound and most useful system of inquiry might be 
framed, Of course we should not insist on the preparation of 
such a process in every case in which the intervention of the 
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Coroner would be required—it should only be in suspicious 
cases that this particular and searching inquiry would be called 
for. Inevery case of sudden death, we would have the Coroner 
to examine the medical men who had _ been attending the de. 
ceased person. ‘The worthlessness of certificates is shown by 
Palmer’s case, in which it will be remembered, an old man was 
induced by Palmer to certify that Cook’s death was caused by 
an apoplectic fit, although the doctor was in reality quite un- 
able to come to that or any other conclusion on the subject. 
If no medical man had been in attendance on the deceased, a 
post mortem examination should be made by a medical man 
appointed for that purpose by the Coroner, and upon his testi- 
mony that death had certainly ensued from natural causes, the 
proces verbal might be dispensed with, 

There is another subject into which we think it would be 
desirable to give Coroners authority to inquire, namely, cases 
in which fires have occurred in houses in which persons have 
been residing. Very frequently, perhaps more frequently than 
is generally supposed, such fires have been designed, either for 
the purpose of obtaining the amount of an insurance, which 
has heen effected to cover loss in case of such a fatality, or to 
obtain from the county, compensation as for a malicious 
burning. It would be desirable also, that if such a fire has 
been caused through the act of a malicious incendiary, that the 
earliest and most searching inquiry should be instituted to trace 
the offence to the guilty party. Under the present grand jury 
system,in case the owner of a house or premises which has been 
burned, should seek compensation as for a malicious burning, 
le has within six days to serve certain notices, and the 
matter comes to be enquired into, after the lapse of a 
considerable period, by the grand jury. A much more 
satisfactory investigation might be held in the course of 
a day or two after the conflagration, while ali the attending 
circumstances were fresh in the minds of the witnesses, and 
small pieces of evidence would be forthcoming, the value of 
which it would be impossible to estimate. In every case of that 
kind, if there has not been a loss of life, life has been more or 
less in danger, and thus such an event would come properly 
within the jurisdiction of an officer,whose principal function is 
to assist in the preservation of life, and in the administration 
of the law, which is intended to protect life. It will hardly be 
disputed that a timely enquiry of this description would be 
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useful, and finding as we do an officer competent for the task, 
we have no difficulty in recommending that such a jurisdiction 
chould be entrusted to him, and that he should be required to 
exercise it. 

It would be useless as well as tedious to go through the 
different acts, providing for the payment of Coroners in this 
country and England. In England the wording of the original 
act which provides for Coroners’ fees, is that there shall be al- 
lowed 20s. for every inquest “ duly taken” by the Coroner, and 
ithas been held in a case of Rex v. Justices of Kent, 11 Kast, 
229, that the justices have authority to decide not alone as 
to whether the inquest was properly and formally held, but 
also whether it was a case in which the Coroner should have 
held an inquest. This is the subject of much just: complaint, 
because frequently country gentlemen are seized with a penny- 
wise mania in administering the county funds, and they have 
thus both the power and temptation, being judges as well as 
paymasters in their own case, to cut down improperly the 
reasonable charges of their Coroners. In this country, under 
9th and 10th Vic. cap. 37, it is mandatory on the grand jury 
to allow at the rate of 30s. for each inquest, provided that in 
counties the presentment does not exceed £50 for the half 
year, and in counties of cities and towns the sum of £60 for 
the same period. As we have said, the coroner should have 
a decent fixed salary, say £100 in counties, to be paid out of 
the consolidated fund, and also a small fee of about 10s. for 
each inquest held by him, ‘The office is really an important 
one, and is not worked as it ought to be. 

While on this subject it would not be out of place to state what 
recently occurred in one of the principal counties in Ireland, (we 
prefer not giving the name, but can vouch for the facts.) The 
grand jury,we suppose acting on the cheese-paring system, passed 
ov to the effect, that the constabulary before calling on 
a Sos pg hold an inquest should communicate with the 
low s _ py district, aud have his sanction in writing for 
ie i wv 1@ county inspector as soon as he received this 
his de Sse. Sa jt very properly sent it to the head of 
of eg os , “ in his turn submitted it to the law advisers 
Re a n. | hese gentlemen of course advised that this 
ath bey of the Act of Parliament, which directed 
called 0 be given to Coroners by the constabulary, and 

le attention of the magistrates to certain sections of the 
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Act, which provided for the punishment of Coroners who acted 
improperly, or made improper charges for fees. Now we do 
not mean to say but tbat these gentlemen acted from the best 
motives, but certain it is that they did not feel the Importance 
of a full inquiry being held in every case of sudden or s Suspicious 
death, or of having that formal evidence, which the in quest 
alone could afford, that there were no grounds for suspicion 
when there has been a sudden or une xpected death. 

‘There are many suggestions which occur to us, but admitting 
of controversy as they do, and unable as we are to come toa 
satisfactory judgment on them, we think it would only weaken 
the effect of these observations if we brought forward proposi- 
tions, and suggested modes of action, perhaps impracticable, 
perhaps more open to objections than deserving of credit. The 
more we reflect upon it the more we are convinced that this 
subject is deserving of deep consideration, and with the feeble 
lights that we at present possess, with the scanty information 
which is available, we could not eo further than press for the 
appointinent of a select committee to enquire into and report 
on the present working of the Coroners’ courts, and the 
different suggestions which might be offered by men of itor- 
mation and experience. We cannot expect to do more at 
present than to bring it under public notice, and to provoke 
comment and discussion, and for the brevity (it may fairly be 
called the meagreness) of this paper, we trust that a consideration 
of the imperfect materials at our command will form some 
excuse. 
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Arr. VILL—THE HUMAN POLL AND THE 
BARBER’S. 


La Pigonotomie, ou L’art D’apprendre a se Raser Soi-Meme, 
avee la maniere de connoitre toutes sortes de Puerres pro- 
pres & affiler tous les outils ou instruments ; et les moyens 
de preparer les cuirs pour repasser les Resoirs, la maniere 
d'enfuire de trés-bons ; suivi d'une Observation importante 
sur la Saignée. Par J. J. Perret, Maitre et Marchand 
Coutilier, Ancien Jeré-Garde. A Paris, Ches Dufour, 
Libraire, Rue de la Vieille-Draperie, vis-a-vis L’Kglise 


Sainte Croix, au Bon Pasteur : MDCCLXIX. 


In the last number of this Review, under the head 4 Cor- 
sair / xpression, we wrote of those intensely capillary attractions, 
at least to young ladies, who, as Byron says in Beppo,‘ Smell of 
bread and butter ;” and we threatened the reader with a paper 
on Wigs and such like things, and we now, to fulfil our threat, 
produce our paper as named above—* The Human Poll and 
the Barber’s.” 

The beautiful features and personal attractions of the fair 
sex, are especially set off to advantage, by that ornament to 
the person—a fine head of hair ; whether the auburn tresses fall 
ii many a graceful fold; the rich and glossy curls are bound 
with roses, or 


‘* The long dark hair, 
Floats upon the forehead in loose waves 
Unbraided.” 
r ‘ : . . . . . 
Che pillar of the Ionic order, in the composition of which, 
both elegance and ingenuity are displayed, is said to have been 
= upon the model of a beautiful woman with flowing 
solt hair : 


** Her ringlets unconfined, 
About her neck and breast luxuriant play.” 


my: ° - 
: Lhis architectural pillar presents a marked contrast to the 
re which is formed alier the model of a strong robust man. 
vere 1s not a voluptuous or luxurious scene in poetry or 


iance, into which a description of the heroine’s hair is not 
introduced, 


ie Richer treasures than her hair 
Never yet did forehead bear ; 
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On her ivory shoulders lying 

Every curl—for lustre vying, 

With the yellow light that breaketh 
When the fresh-eyed morning waketh.” 


Without this elegant ornament crowning the stature with grace, 
even the goddess of Beauty, though possessed of the brightest 
eyes, and the most fascinating charms, would appear hideous 
and deformed. When Homer mentions the celebrated fair 
who set all Asia in arms, he invariably call her the “ beautiful- 
haired Helen.” Apuleius maintains, that if Venus were bald, 
though circled by the graces and the loves, she would not 
please even swarthy Vulcan. Petromius, in his picture of 
Circe, describes her tresses, falling negligently over her shoul- 
ders, which they entirely covered. Apuleius praises her 
trailing locks, thick and long, and insensibly curling, disposed 
over her divine neck, softly undulating with carelessness— 


—— ——* Whose golden hair 
Around her sunny face in clusters hung.”’ 


Ovid notices those beauties who plaited their braided hair 
like spiral shells. 

Amasia is described with hair distilling the perfumes of myrrh 
and roses; and that of Venus, as diffusing around the divine 
odors of ambrosia— 

Coleridge speaks of 

“ Mirth of the loosely flowing hair.” 

Though the bards of Hellas may boast of a “ Hypsipyle,” 
that gorgeous beauty whose hair fell flowingly to her feet ;— 
yet would she bear but poor comparison with the beauties of 
our own favored land, who are universally eulogised for the 
luxuriant and silky glossiness of their hair; and the praise- 
worthy attention they pay to the duties of the toilet. 

In no country in the world is more attention paid to the 
hair than in Great Britain ; and unlike other nations there 1s no 
set fashion or uniformity of practice in wearing it, every fe- 
male exercising her own good taste, and taxing her ingenuity 
in displaying her beautiful hair to the best advantage according 
to the contour of the face. This variety is pleasing, and one 
is delighted in a mixed fashionable assemblage to glanee from 
head dress to head dress, witnessing here the hair flowing 
freely in ringlets, waving unconfined over neck and shoulders;— 
there crisp set curls, framing the temples and blooming 

cheeks ;—anon braids and plain Madonna bands set off with a 
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wer or wreath. Another has elaborately woven and 
_ on adorning the back of the head interlaced with 
ribbon or pearls :—each eye forming its own beauty. 

ye natural hair, observes a modern writer, after its long 
term of imprisonment, seemed for a moment to have run 
wild. The portraits of the beginning of the century, and even 
down to the time of Lawrence’s supremacy, show the hair 
falling thick upon the brow, and flowing, especially in the 
young, over the shoulders. Who can ever forget, that has 
once seen it, the portrait of young Lindley in the Dulwich 
gallery by Sir Thomas ; that noble and sad looking brow, so 
softly shaded with luxuriant curls? At the present moment 
almost every lady one meets has her hair arranged in “ bands ;” 
nothing but bands—the most, severe and trying of all coiffures, 
and one only adapted to the most classic style of beauty. For the 
face, with a downright good-natured pug nose, or with one that 
is only pleasantly re¢rowssé, to adopt it is quite as absurd as for 
an architect to surmount an irregular Klizabethan building 
with a Doric frieze. Every physiognomy requires its peculiar 
arrangement of hair, and we only wonder that this great 
truth has ever been lost sight of. ‘There is a kind of hair 
full of graceful waves, which, in Ireland, is called good-natured 
hair. ‘There is something quite charming in its rippling line 
across the forehead. Art has attempted to imitate it, but the 
eye immediately detects the imposture—it no more resembles 
the real thing, than the set smile of the opera-dancer does the 
genuine play of the features from some pleasurable emotion of 
the mind. This buckled hair is, in short, the same as that 
denounced by the early churchmen under the name of the malice 
of the D—i, a term which it well deserves. There is another kind 
of hair which is inclined to hang in sleader thread-like locks, 
just on the sides of the face, allowing the light and shade to fall 
upon the white skin beneath with delightful effect. Painters 
particularly affect this picturesque falling of the hair, and it is 
wonderful how it softens the face, and gives archness to the 
eyes, which peep out, as it were, between their own trellis 
work or jalousies. We own tu a love of the soft glossy ring- 
lets which dally and toy with the light on their airy curves, and 
dance with every emotion of the body. There is somethin 
exceedingly feminine and gentle in them, we think, which 
makes them more fitted for general adoption than: any other 
style. But most of all to be admired for a noble generous 
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countenance, is that compromise between the severe looking 
‘+ band” and the flowing ringlet, in which the hair, in twisting 
coils of flossy silk, is allowed to fall from the forehead ing 
delicate sweep round that part of the cheek where it melts 
into the neck, and is then gathered up into a single shell-like 
convolution behind; the Greeks were particularly fond of this 
arrangement in their sculpture, because it repeated the facial 
outline, and displayed the head to perfection. Some naturally 
pretty women, following the lead of the strong-minded high- 
templed sisterhood, are in the habit of sweeping their hair ata 
very ugly angle olf the brow so as to show a tower of forehead, 
and,as they suppose, produce an overawing impression. Thisisa 
sad mistake, Corinna, supreme in taste as in genius and beauty, 
knows better. The ancients were never guilty of tiinkinga 
vast display of forehead beautiful in woman, or that it was in 
fact, at all imposing in appearance. ‘They invariably set the 
hair on low, and would have stared with horror at the atro- 
cious practice of shaving it at the parting, adopted by some 
people to give height to the brow. We do not mean to lay 
down any absolute rule ; however, even in this particular, the 
individuality which exists in every person’s hair, as muchi as in 
their faces, should be allowed to assert itself, and the dead level 
of bands should never be permitted to extinguish the natural 
difference between the tresses of brown Dolores—* blue-black, 
lustrous, thick as horsehair,” and the Greek Islanders’ hair like 
sea-moss that Alciphron speaks of. Least of all is such an 
abomination as “ fixature” allowable for one moment. He 
must have been a bold bad man indeed, who first circulated 
the means of solidifying the soft and yielding hair of woman. 

Hair, most unquestionably, constitutes the proudest orna- 
ment of female beauty; and clustering locks, compared, both 
by the ancients and oriental poets, to the growth of grapes, 
has even been considered a desideratum at the female toilet ; 
artificial means to curl the hair having been resorted to from 
time immemorial, even by man. 


We find Virgil speaking contemptuously of Aneas for the 
care he took of his locks: 


Vibratos calido ferro myrrhaque madentes, 


The Romans called a man who thus frizz'ed himself homo 
calimistratus. 
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Crisp. and curled ringlets were ever admired, and Petrarch 


thus describes them— 


Aura che quelle chiome bionde e crespe 
Circondi, e movi. e se mossa de loro 
Soave mente, e spargi quel dolce oro 
E poi'l raccogli, e’n bei nodi l’increspe. 


The royal family of I’rance had it-as a particular mark and 
privilege of the kings and princes of the blood to wear long 
hair, artfully dressed and curled. Long hair for men went out 
of fashion during the Protectorate of Cromwell, and hence the 
term “ Roundheads.” It again became unfashionable in 1705; 
and very short hair was the mode in 1801. 

St. Paul (1 Corinthians, chap. xi. ver. 14-15) writes— 
“Doth not even nature itself teach you, that if a man have 
long hair, it isashame unto him? But if a woman have long 
hair, it is a glory to her ; for her hair is given her for a co- 
vering.” 

* No reason,” observes the Rev. Albert Barnes, when com- 
menting on this passage, “can be given, in the nature of 
things, why the woman should wear long hair and the man not ; 
but the custom prevails extensively everywhere, and nature in 
all nations, has prompted to the same course. ‘ Use is second 
nature ;’ but the usage in this case is not arbitrary, but is 
founded on an anterior universal sense of what is proper and 
nght; afew and only a few regarded it as comely for a man 
to wear his hair long. Aristotle tells us, indeed, that among 
the Lacedemonians, freemen wore their hair long. In the 
tine of Homer also, the Greeks were called by him, long- 
haired Greeks ; and some of the Asiatic nations adopted the 
same custom. But the general habit among men has been 
different. Among the Hebrews, it was regarded as disgraceful 
to a man to wear his hair long, exeept he had a vow as a 
Nazarite (Numbers chap. vi., v. 1 to 5; J udges chap. xill., 
v.55 chap. xvi, v.17; 1 Samuel chap. i., 1] v.) 

Occasionally, for affectation or singularity, the hair was suf- 
ferred to grow as was the case with Absolom, (2 Samuel chap 
Xlv., 26 v. ;) but the traditional law of the Jews on the sub- 
ject was strict. The same rude existed among the Greeks ; 
oe \ ot regarded as disgraceful to wear long hair in the 

ay “an (Hist. lib. ix., ehap. 14, Eustath on Hom., 
i es is doing that which almost universal custom 
Shy appropriately, belongs to the female sex. Irby 

angles, writing of Syria, state, * that about the country 
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of the Dead Sea, some of the men wear long hair of a tawny 
color plaited in small plaits, very much in the Nubian manner, 
but without grease. ‘The woman had a singular way of plaiting 
their braided hair across the forehead, which had the air of a 
formal wig.” To women, long hair is, however, an ornament 
and adorning. The same instinctive promptings of nature which 
make it proper for a man to wear short hair, make it proper 
that the woman should suffer her’s to grow long. It is given to 
her as a sort of natural covering, and to indicate the propriety 
of her wearing a veil. It answered the purposes of a veil when 
it was suffered to grow long, and to spread over the shoulders 
and over parts of the face, before the arts of dress were invented 
or needed. There may also be an allusion here to the fact 
that the hair of woman actually grows longer than that of man. 
The value which eastern females put on their long hair may be 
learned from the fact, that when Ptolemy Kuergetes, King of 
Egypt, was about to march against Seleucus Callinicus, his 
queen Berenice vowed, as the most precious sacrifice which she 
could make, to cut off and consecrate her hair if he returned 
in safety. 

Milton, in his * Paradise Lost”—book iv.,in his description 
of our first parents, makes this marked distinction : 


‘* Hyacinthine locks, 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad’; 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell'd, but in wanton ringlets wav’d, 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection ; but requir'd with gentle sway.” 


Outside of Rome, long hair was generally prevalent among 
freemen. The slaves were invariably cropped, and Cesar re- 
lates that he always ordered the populations of the provinces 
he had conquerred, to shave off their hair as a sign of their 
subjection. In the decline of the Empire, when any of these 
provinces revolted, the insurgent captains directed the masses 
to wear their hair long again as a signal of recovered freedom. 
Thus the hair-crops of whole countries were alternately mown 
and allowed to grow like so many fields at the command of the 
husbandman—the most important of facts, political, being 10- 
dicated (we despise the vile imputation of a pun) by the state 
of the poll. Long hair during the dark ages, was very much 
respected ; and at the beginning of the French monarchy the 
people chose their kings by the length of their locks. In our 
own island it was equally esteemed ; and so far from its being 
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considered a mark of effleminancy to carefully tend it, we are 
told that the Danish officers who were quartered upon the Kng- 
lish in the reign of Ethelred, the Unready, won the hearts o! 
the ladies by the length and beauty of their hair, which they 
combed at least once a day! 

The clergy seem to have been the only class of men, who 
wore the hair short ; and this they did as a kind of mortifica- 
tion. Not content with exercising this virtue themselves, 
however, they attempted to impose it on the laity, Anselin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, fulminated decrees of excommunica- 
tion and outlawry, against all persons wearing long hair, both 
in England and France. In England the clergy did not contine 
themselves merely to denouncing the flowing tresses of the 
nobility, impregnated with the practical turn of mind of the 
country, they acted as wellas talked. Thus, Serlo, a Norman 
prelate, preaching before Henry I. and his court, from the 
well-known text of St. Paul, brought the whole party to such 
a state of repentance respecting the profligate length of their 
locks, that they consented to give them up; whereupon the 
prelate pulled a pair of shears out of his sleeve, and secured 
his victory by clearing the royal head in a twinkling. 

Such occasional results of pious impulse were, however, of 

little avail ; on the whole, the abomination remained, through- 
out the early reigns of both France and England, quite trium- 
phant. 
_ William of Malmesbury relates, that the famous St. Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, was peculiarly indignant whenever he 
saw a man with long hair—he declaimed against the practice 
as one highly immoral, criminal and beastly. He continually 
carried a small knife in his pocket, and whenever anybody 
offending him in this respect, knelt before him to receive his 
blessing, he would whip it out slily, and cut off a handful, and 
then throwing it in his face, tell him to cut off all the rest, or 
he would assuredly go to purgatory. 

Tn Richard Il’s time, the men, as well as the women, con- 
fined the hair overthe brow witha fillet. What the clergy with ail 
iin sia bir = a serics of ages, was at last 
fy the hea , an avol ent. Francis |. having been wounded 
oa ournament was obliged to have his hair cropped, 

eupon the whole of fashionable France gave up tlicir locks, 


out of compliment to the sovereign. 
19 
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In the History of Hngland, illustrated with wood cuts of the 
Kings’ heads, w hich we have all of us thumbed over so at school, 
the sedden and complete change in the method of wearing the 
hair, between the installation of the Tudor dynasty, and the 
wiatiiiieds of bluff king Hal, must be well Cadi Be The 
portraits of the latter period, by Holbein, are, however, the 
best of illustrations. The women, as well as the wen, appear 
almost totally deprived of hair, and we cannot help thinking 
that much of the hard expression of features, which especially 
marks the female heads of Henry VIil’s great painter, was 
owing to the withdrawal of the softening influence of the aie: 

Tie cavaliers began to restore long locks early in the reign 
of Charles ].; the Puritans, so far from adopting the fashion, 
polled even closer than before, and at last came to rejoice in 
the cognomen of Roundheads. 

Dr. Hall, who published a little work in 1648, on the 
7 Loathsomnesse of Long Hair,” exclaims, ‘* How strangely do 
men cut their hairs—some all before, some all behind, some 
long round about, their crowns being cut short likes cootes or 
popish priests and friars; some have. long locks in their eares, 
as if they had four eares, or were prickeared ; some have a 
little long lock onely before, hanging downeto their noses, like 
the taile of a we: asell ; every man being made a foole at the 
barber’s pleasure, or m: aking a foole of the barber for having to 

make him such a foole.” 

Stowe, in writing of this period, asserts on the authority of 
some more ancient chronicler, “that men forgetting their 
birth, transformed themselves by the length of their haires, 
into the semblance of woman-kind ;” and that when their hair 
decayed from age or other causes, c they knit about their heads 
certain rolls and braidings of false hair,’ 

In Voss’s pretty Beaman Poem of ‘ Louisa,” there is the 
following description, in the lovely scene where the young be- 
trothed in her maiden delight, is coaxed by her friend, Aelia, 
into trying on her bridal finery :— 

“ Quickly the frolicsome, youthful Amelia took out the pins which 

Fastened Louisa s nut-brown hair, which, flowing in ringlets, 

Over her shoulders fell, by the powder in vegue undisfigured ; 

And stood bridesmaid.like, first smoothing her hair with attention, 

Useing a tortoise-shell comb, aud delighting to play with her ringlets, 

Braided it then, and arranged it in the mode of the Grecian maidens, 

Just as Praxiteles once and Phideas, goddesses sculptured ; 

Or as our German Angelica paints at the present the Muses, 

Some loose tresses she left, which, priding themselves in their freedom, 

Back from her forehead rolled in an easy and natural manner. 

Round, on her lily-white neck, played gently a delicate ringlet, 


As it escaped; and therefore upon both her shoulders entwining, 
Wound two beautiful locks, low down on her bosom depending 
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After, she brought some sprigs of the myrtle which stood at the window, 
Whose luxuriant growth concealed one half of the table; 

Made of the myrtle a wreath, young virgins becoming, and crowned thee. 
Worthy wert thou of the wreath, and the wreath of the gentle Louisa! 3 
Round it her ringlets were twined, and dDehind by a ribbon were fastened." 


The color has always been a point of considerable interest in 
the physiology of the hair. Jt was for a long time believed 
that the coloring fluid circulated in the centre of the hair; but 
the idea has been exploded by the researches of modern micro- 
scopists, and that all these dreams and fancies were but fancies 
cannot be for a momeut questioned. 

Bienvenu states, that the various colors of the hair may be 
reduced to three principal ones,—black, red and white, of which 
all the others are merely so many different shades; but, re- 
marks M. Cazenave (a French physician, who has published an 
interesting little treatise “ On Diseases of the Human Hair,”) 
“it appears to me that white is either the result of absence of 
the coloring matter, as in the Albino, or of discoloration of the 
hair, as we see in the diseases vitiligo and canitia; therefore L 
think it better to reduce the types to two principal ones, as 
Grellier has done ; namely, red and black, to which belong the 
intermediate or decreasing shades, brown, chestnut, fair. In- 
dependently of these distinctions, the color of the human hair 
is subjected to certain influences, the study of which is not 
devoid of interest, ‘Thus,’ he adds, “ the color varies in a re- 
markable degree, according to the climate in which men live. 
The nearer we approach the north, the fairer we observe the 
hair of the inhabitants.” 

According to the investigations of Liebig, the composition 
of the prevalent tints of hair are shown in the following per 
centages :-— 





Fair Hair, Brown Hair. Black Hair. 
Carbon .......... coccccccecs 49.34 cicecccce FO.G2 coevcceee 49.93 
Hydrogen BRR vey ee by vine: | EB diseess GB. severed (OCS 
Nitrogen Cabbie Vite taictin'e oes Vi ene i. serene 
Oxygen and Sulphur ... 26.14 .cs.e0. 24.83 .ceceeeee 25.50 
Ge. sb ated 

100 


These analyses would lead to the inference that the bright- 
ness of the beautiful golden hair is attributable to the excess of 
aa apd oxygen, with a deficiency of carbon. The coloring 
= pigment forms, however, but one portion of the differ- 

€ existing between the soft luxuriant tresses of the Saxou 
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girl, and the coarse blue-black locks of the North Americay 
sjuaw. ‘The size and quality of each hair, and the manner jj 
which it is planted, tell powerfully in determining the line between 
the two races 

The depth at the color of the hair, very generally bears (it 
is observed by Dr. Hassal) a relation to the. developement of 
pigmatory matter in other parts of the system, as in the eye 
and beneath the skin. To this rule, however, some remarkable 
exceptions are occasionally éddiuineted: 

The color of the lighter hairs, as the red and flaxen, would 
appear to by pend less upon the number and depth of coloring 
of the pigment cells and granules, than upon the presence of 

m nute g “ol Jules of a colored oil. In the hair of Albinoes but 
little coloring matter is present, and in grey hair also the color 
has deserted the pigment cells and granules. 

Not only as a means of ornament has the hair been seized 
upon by all classes and generations of our kind, but it has 
ben converted into an index, as it were, of their religious, 
political, and social opinions. The difference between the 
freeman and the slave was, (as we know) of old indicated 
by the length of the hair. ti later times we all know how the 
Puritan rejoiced in a ‘ polled” head, whilst the Cavalier 
flaunted about in exuberant curls. The fact of its being the 
only part of the body a man can shape and carve according to 
his fan cy, 18 suflicie nt to account for the constancy with which 
he has ad ypted it as is ensign of party and doctrine, and also 
for the mulitudinous modes in which he has worn it. 

Some writers have supposed that there exists a certain re- 
lationship between the color of the hair and the moral temper- 
ament, so to speak. Thus, for example, rapidity of the 
cir piston: love of change, vivacity of the imagination ; in a 
word, all these attributes of the sanguineous temperament ¢ are 
associated with chestnut-colored hair. Black hair, on the col- 
trary, is supposed to indicate athletic strength and vigor, ener- 
ov, ambition, and the passions, whilst fair hair represents a soft 
and lax fibre, and is the emblem of mildness, tenderness, and 
affection, blended with judgment—in short, all the qualities 
which are usually associated with a calm and mild temperament. 

“Tf the hair,” says Lavater, “ cannot be classed among the 
members of the human body, it sda at least an essenti adherent 
part of it. {t affords a variety of indications of cic temper- 
ament of an individual, of his powers, of his habits of } hought, 
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and consequently of his intellectual faculties, It corresponds 
with our physical constitution, as plants and fruits do tothe soil 
which produced them. The diversity in the color and texture 
of the covering of the lower animals, sufficiently indicates the 
expressive meaning conveyed by the different qualities and 
color of the human hair; compare the wool of the sheep with 
the fur of the wolf, the hair of the rabbit with that of the 
hyena.”—Vol. II., pp. 256-57. ope 

At the present moment the fairest haired inhabitants of the 
earth are to be found north of the parallel 48°; this line cuts 
off England, Belgium, the whole of North Germany, and a 
great portion of Russia. Between the parallels 48° and 45° 
there seems to be a debateable land of dark-brown hair, which 
includes Northern l'rauce, Switzerland, and part of Piedmont, 
passes through Bohemia and Austria Proper, and touches the 
Georgian and Circassian provinces of the Czar’s empire. Below 
this line again, Spain, Naples and Turkey, forming the south- 
ern extremity of the map, exhibit the genuine dark-haired races. 
So that in fact, taking Europe broadly, from north to south, 
its people present in the colour of their hair a perfect grada- 
tion—the light flaxen of the golden latitudes deepening by 
imperceptible degrees into the blue-black of the Mediterranean 
shores. ‘To this regular gradation, however, there are some 
obvious exceptions. 

We have already noticed the dark tribes lingering within our 
own island—the same is true as to the Celtic majority of the’ 
Irish ; and even the Normans, as we now see them, are de- 
cidedly ranked among the black-haired. On the other hand, 
Venice, which is almost southern in latitude, has always been 
famous for the golden beauty of its hair, beloved so of Titian 
and his school. 

[f we open a wider map, we only perceive ampler proof that 
race alone determines the color of hair. Thus, taking the 
parallel of 51, north, and following it as it runs like a necklace 
round the world, we find a dozen nations threaded upon it like 
So Many party-colored beards. ‘The European portion of the 
necklaceis light-haired; whereas the Tartars, northern Mouguls, 
and aboriginal American Indiaus, have black straight hair ; 
and Canada breaks the chain once more with the bloud tresses 
of the Saxon. 

3 the predilection for certain colors of the hair differs in 
Various countries, 
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In the Hast, black hair has ever been held in the highest 
estimation. In the song of Solomon, a distinguishing feature 
is stated to be the hair—* His locks are bushy, or curied, and 
black as a raven.” Black hair also characterised the prophetic 
virgins of the Druids. The women of Caraccas, (Venezuela) 
are seldom blondes; but with hair of the blackness of jet, they 
have the skin white as alabaster. 

Jet black eyes and raven tresses have their admirers in all 
countries. 

Ainsworth, in his “ Thirty Requisites of Perfection,” enu- 
merates three black : ‘* Dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly 
fringed lids.” 

“What,” says Madame Voiart, “can be more seducing 
than jet black ‘hair, falling in setuid ringlets upon the 
bosom of a youthful beauty | 9” 

Others, and there should be a variety of tastes, prefer brown. 


* She has ringlets richly brown, 
Lovelier than a jewelled crown; 
You are lost if once you press 
To your lips one single tress ; 
They are nets of love, that hold, 
By some magic, young and old. 
Ah! take care!" 

Margaret says to Hero, in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 
“T like the new tire (head- dress) within excellently, if the hair 
were a thought browner.” 

Among the qualifications of Launce’s lady love, (in Shaks- 
pere’s “'I'wo Gentlemen of Verona,”’) were that ‘she had 
more hair than wit, and more faults than hairs, and more 
wealth than faults.” Most of our Irish beauties have, how- 
ever, luxuriant hair, ready wit, and few faults ; and if all have 
not abundant we -alth, certainly (as the song has it) their face 
is their fortune. 

in ancient times the nations who were the most polished, 
the most civilized and most skilful in the fine arts, were pas- 
sionately fond of red hair, The Gauls, the ancestors of the 
modern French, had the same preference, though that color is 
now in disrepute by their descendants, who like black hair. 
In some districts of Africa they prefer light hair. <A taste for 
red hair, however, still exists in extensive 1 regions. The Turks, 
for example, are fond of women who have red hair, while the 
modern Persians have a strong aversion toit. ‘The inhabitants 


of ‘Tripoli, who probably learned it from the Turks, give their 
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hair a red tinge by the aid of vermilion. The women of Scinde 
and the Deccan are also fond of dyeing their hair yellow and 
red, as the Romans did, in imitation of German hair. 

There is among Europeans generally a strong dislike to red 
hair; but in Spain red hair is admired almost to adoration, 
and there is a story told of one of our naval commanders, who 
luxuriated in fiery locks, being idolized and caressed in conse- 
quence, by the Spanish women, and looked upon as a_ perfect 
Adonis. 

Red hair is often considered a deformity ; but whyit should 
be, it is hard to say, since in all cases the hair and complexion 
suit each other admirably ; the “ golden locks’ and “ sunny 
tresses” of the poets, invariably accompanied the blonde, frank, 
and manly faces inherited from Saxon ancestors. We have 
heard of ** villainous red hair,” and “ horrid red whiskers ;” 
but hair is only “ villainous’ and whiskers “ horrible” when 
the first is dirty, and the last worn without regard to the kind 
of cheeks they surround. 

As a consolation for red-haired people, we may state that the 
Chinese rather mean to compliment us when they apply the 
term, “ Hung Maow Kwie,” literally ** red-haired devil.” Mr. 
P. P. Thoms, a very guod Chinese linguist, thus explains the 
epithet :—** Red,” he observes, ‘is beautiful to the Chinese ; 
they extol the peach flower, because of its form and delicate 
red color; all the fronts of their houses are red; they use the 
vermilion pencil.” 

‘Tf red be thus beautiful, how can their designating Euro- 
peans red-haired people imply insult! With regard to the 
word Kwei,” he continues, ‘‘ there is no occasion for us to take 
it in its most offensive signification, that of evil, it being a 
general term for spirits, whether good or evil, and equivalent 
to our word spirits.” Thus “red-haired devil” becomes 
“beautiful spirit.” 

The Germans hold light hair in estimation, and the Roman 
ladies of old had a great partiality for flame-colored locks. 

Red hair has been almost universally given to warriors, and 
golden tresses to ladies. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his description of King James in “ Mar- 
mion,”’ says aioe 


‘‘ Auburn of the darkest dye, 
His short curled beard and hair.” 


In heathen mythology, the golden locks of Apollo, the red 
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hair and beard of Mars, the yellow tresses of Venus, and the 
flaxen braids that were twisted under the helmet of Minerva, 
demonstrated how much the color of this hair was appreciated 
by the ancients. It is a favorite subject of description with 
our amatory writers :— 
“ Her soft, unbraided hair, 
Gleaming like sunlight upon snow above her forehead fair.” 


Another invites us to contemplate a picture— 


“ Where 
Streamed its long tresses of golden hair, 
Like straggling sun-beams of softest glow, 
Tinging the splendour of stainless snow.” 

In the days of the elder Palma and Giorgione, yellow hair 
was the fashion, and the paler the tint the more admired. ‘The 
women had a method of discharging the natural color by first 
washing their tresses with some chemical preparation, and then 
exposing them to the sun. ‘1 have seen (says Mrs. Jameson, 
in her ‘* Memoirs and Essays,”) a curious old Venetian print, 
perhaps satirical, which represents this process. A lady is 
seated on the roof or balcony of her house, wearing a sort of 
broad-brimmed hat, without a crown; the long hair is drawn 
over these wide briins, and spread out in the sunshine, while 
the face is completely shaded. How they contrived to escape 
a brain fever or a coup de soleid is a wonder ; and truly of all 
the multifarious freaks of fashion and vanity, I know nothing 
more strange than this—unless it be the contrivance of the 
women of Antigua to obtain a new zaéural complexion.” 

[t was usual for the Roman ladies to disguise the real color 
of their hair by wearing wigs composed of the hair of the Ger- 
mans. ‘The peruke-makers of Rome, according to Ovid, 
bought up all the spoils of German heads to gratify those of 
his countrywomen, who were determined to conceal their fine 
black hair under a hight wig. Hair from Germany was sold 
at Rome for its weight in gold. The Germans themselves were 
in the practice of using a kind of soap of goat’s tallow and 
beechwood ashes, to stain their hair of the popular color. This 
Llessian soap, as it was termed, was also used to stain the 
German wigs, in order to give them a flame color, By a law 
of the Germans, passed in the year 630, it was considered a 
penal offence, punishable by fine, to deprive a freeman of hus 
hair without lus consent. 

Modern poets seem to have been as partial to golden hair as 
the ancients. ‘hus Milton speaks of it, in a variety of places ; 
‘© Una golden hair'd,” * And He verge with the golder laite 
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In his drama of “ Adam” he thus apostrophises :— 


“From that soft mass of gold, thot curls aronnd it ! 
Locks like the solar rays ! 
Chains to my heart, and lightning to my eyes! 
O let thy lovely tresses 
Now light, and unconfin’d, 
Sport in the air, and all thy face disclose !” 


In another place :— 
* Her breast 


Met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid.’ 


Petrarch again :— 
‘‘ Loose to the wind her golden tresses streamed." 
‘The royal poet, James the First of Scotland, writes of his 


lady’s “ golden haire.” 
From Sir Walter Scott we might cite numberless instances. 


Thus, describing Clara in ‘* Marmion :”— 


“ Now her bright locks with sunny glow 
Again adorned her brows of snow.” 


* And down her shoulders graceful rolled 
Her locks profuse, of paly gold.” 


In the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel :’?— 


** All loose her golden hair.” 
And speaking of Margaret, he says :— 
** Her blue eyes shaded by her locks of gold.” 
** His skin was fair, his ringlets gold.” 
Bassanio, in the ‘* Merchant of Venice,” beholding Portia’s 
portrait, enraptured, exclaims :— 


** Here in her hairs, 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs.” 


It is to the fineness and multiplicity of hairs that blond 
tresses owe the rich and silk-like character of their flow—a 
circumstance which artists have loved to dwell upon. 

Shakspere especially seems to have delighted in golden hair 


“Her sunny locks hung on her temples like the golden fleece.” 


_ Again, in the ** Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Julia says of 
Sylvia and herself :— 


“ Her hair is auburn—mine is perfect yellow.” 
ao other passages will suggest themselves to every reader. 
: sac bie he only mentions twice throughout his entire 
live? ai y Rides: , 
ab clearly showing that he imagined light hair to be the 
pecunar altribute of soft and delicate women. 
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A similar partiality for this color, touched with the sun, 
runs, however, through the great majority of the poets—old 
Homer himself for one: and the best painters have seized with 
the same instinct upon golden tresses, 

A walk through any gallery of old masters will instantly 
settle this point. There is not a single female head in the 
National Gallery—beginning with the glorious “ Studies of 
Heads,” the highest ideal of female beauty, by such an idealist 
as Corregio, and ending with the full-blown blondes of the 
prodigal Rubens ;—there is not a single black-haired female 
head among them, 

An old song has 1t :— 


“ Still for glyttering lockes and gaye, 
Thou wilt euer cite the Sonne; 
Here's a simple tresse—I praye, 
Hath Ae such a goldenne one ?” 


Here are a few other extracts :— 


‘** And parted hair of a pale pale, gold, 
That is priceless every curl.” 





“Tis sweet to part the sunny hair, 
And look upon the brow of those we love.” 





“The breath of Heaven came from the summer bowers, 
And stirred upon her cheek the golden curl, 
That floated there as if it loved to kiss 
Its alabaster beauty.” 
Light hair and a ruddy complexion, Mr. Robertson tells us, 
are held in Brazil to be indisputable and enviable marks ot 
nobility, in contradistinction to the mixed race. A Portuguese 


poetess is reported to have sung thus :— 


“ Black eyes and brown you may every day see, 
But blue, like my lover's, the gods made for me.” 


Certain modes of wearing the hair distinguished particular 
nations ; for example, hair twisted in the form of a mitre, Ar- 
menians and other Asiatics ; long, floating and curled, Parthians 
and Persians ; thick and bristly, Scythians and Goths ; cut upon 
the crown of the head, Arabians, Abantes, Mysians, Curetes 
and Aitolians ; long hair often washed in lime water, Gauls; 
long, the Athenian cavalry, and all Lacedemonian soldiers ; 
floating only, Bacchantes ; fastened upon the top of the head, 
girls; tied and fastened upon the nape of the neck, matrons. 
‘lo remain, or be in the hair, was a phrase (especially among 
the Lombards) to signify unmarried girls, who wore their halt 
long, not twisted into knots like that of married women. 
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Paulus Diaconus states that the Langobardi or Longobardi 
derived their name from their long beards, but though this asser- 
tion has been questioned by some modern critics, itis certain that 
many individuals have obtained their cognomen from some pe- 
culiarity in their hair or beard. We may instance our own 
William Rufus; Frederic Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany ; 
the cruel Bluebeard, of wife-killing notoriety ; and Torfceus 
(Hist. Nor. tom. ii. lid. i.) says that Harold received his name 
of Harfagre or Fairlocks from the length and beauty of his 
hair, which flowed in thick ringlets to his girdle, and was like 
golden or silken threads, 

Conspirators, thieves, &c., were shaven for punishment. 

Du Cange also mentions frizzing the hair. Crinzti, as a 
term for nobles, the people being shorn ; Gravia, a fashion of 
arranging it on the forehead; Crocus, dressing it in curls or 
hooks, a custom of the thirteenth century; M/exa, a mode of 
dressing it in tangles, like plaits, a woman’s fashion ; Invesé?- 
ture by hair, a countess holding a pair of scissors, and the 
count her son, taking them, and cutting the hair of a certain 
squire, for the purpose of confirming the donation. 

It is stated that the Lombard women, when they were at 
war, made themselves beards with the hair of their heads, which 
they ingeniously arranged on their cheeks, in order that the 
enemy, deceived by the likeness, might take them for men. 
It is also asserted after Sindas, that, in a similar case, the 
Athenian women did as much. ‘These heroines had more 
masculine customs than our effeminate countrymen. 

About a century ago the French ladies adopted a mode of 
dressing their hair in such a manner, that curls hung down 
their cheeks as far as their bosoms. These curls went by the 
name of “whiskers.” This custom it cannot be supposed was 
invented after the example of the Lombard women, to frighten 
the men. Neither is it with intention to carry on a very bloody 
war that, in our time, the beaux affect to bring forward the 


hair of the cheeks from each ear towards the mouth, yet these 
are also called whiskers. 


Pi et fea days (observes a recent writer), what was known of a 
er eel = in the cap of Henry the Kighth’s time ; or of her fore- 
nies eae er hair in George the Third’s time; or of the fall of 
the full ers in the belt or wing in Queen Elizabeth’s time; or of 

ness of her throat in a gorget of Edward the First’s time ; 
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or of the shape of her arm ina great bishop's sleeve, even in our own 
time? Now-a-days, all these points receive full satisfaction for past 
neglect, and a woman breaks upon us in such a plenitude of charms, 
that we hardly know where to begin the catalogue. Hair light as 
silk in floating curls, or massive as marble in shining coils. Fore. 
head bright and smooth as mother-of-pearl, and arched in matchless 
symmetry by its own beautiful drapery. Ear, which for centuries 
had lain concealed, set on the side of the head like a delicate shell, 
Throat a lovely stalk, leading the eye upward to a lovelier flower, 
and downward along a fair sloping ridge, undulating in the true line 
of beauty, to the polished precipice of the shoulder, whence, from 
the pendant calyx of the shortest possible sleeve, hangs a lovely 
branch smooth and glittering like pale pink coral, slightly curved 
towards the figure, and terminating in five taper petals, pinker still, 
folding and unfolding * at your own sweet will.’” 

We give up the ear. Pretty or not, it cannot afford to be 
shown. Any face in the world looks bold with the hair put 
away soasto show the ears. They must be covered. The 
curve-line of the jaw needs the intersecting shade of the falling 
curl, or of the plat or braid drawn across it. So evident is it 
to us that nature intended the female ear to be covered—(by 
giving long hair to women, and by making the ear’s conceal- 
ment almost inevitable as well as necessary to her beauty)— 
that we only wonder the wearing it covered, by hair or cap, 
has never been put down among the rudiments of modesty. 

In or out of fashion, we contend that curls are pre-eminently 
beautiful and becoming. As weapons aimed at men’s hearts, 
no other revolvers are half so deadly. They look youtliful. 
They look modest. They look caressing. The cheek 1s 
brighter for the foil they are to its lustre. Grace is in their 
fall over the temple. Poetry has idealized and embellished the 
general impression with regard to curls. Their motion coquels 
with the eye, and the perplexed light and shadow that play in 
and out of the nests of curve eutrap the fancy. Few faces are 
beautiful enough to do without them—few faces that have a 
profusion of them gracefully worn are unattractive. 

Yet of late years, fashion seems to have rejected curls. 

The rarest beauty in the world is hair becomingly joined on 
the neck behind. Usually, of course, the bandeau or braid 
should be so brought round from the temples as to conceal the 
roots of the hair, without so increasing the bulk as to give that 
part of the head an animal expression. This is the point we 
often see ill managed in hair dressing. 

But, of all the arts of decorating the head, the one which 
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requires the most skill and taste (not to say good sense) is the 
locating the bulk of the hair when put up. | Phrenology should 
be called in, for the proper point to receive additions differs 
with every different formation of skull. Woman has very 
much the advantage over man in this respect. She can make 
her head show, phrenologically, for pretty much what she 
pleases. ‘The prominent propensities may be made unconspi- 
cuous by counterbalancing even where the bumps themselves 
cannot be concealed. But, upon most of the betraying pro- 
minences, complete disguise may be put, and those which are 
creditable and beautiful may be greatly thrown into relief, 
heightened and made to tell upon the expression. An inch 
forward or backward in the placing of the knot of the hair, 
gives the head (the most common observer sees, without know- 
ing why) a very different character. How often do we wonder 
what it is that makes this or that lady’s head so invariably 
dignified or stylish, when, in fact, it is nothing but her tact 
at rightly locating the bulk of her hair. 

It is surprising that no artist has ever put forth an illus- 
trated volume on this subject. What a sale it would have! 
There might be a hundred studies of the different modifica- 
tions of the various styles, with an analysis of the meaning and 
expression of each one—the merry and the melancholy, the 
dignified and playful, the firm and the vielding, the proud 
and the timid, the sainted and the coquettish, the practical and 
the poetical, each finding a picture of her particular style, and 
guarded against stumbling ignorantly and unconsciously upon 
one which is entirely out of harmony with her character. It 
isa neglected chapter of the Arts. We admire and revere 
woman too much to think that the propriety and fitness of beauty 
in the dressing of her head isa trifling matter. Science and 
art might well combine to give it some comprehensible system, 
and redeem it from its present barbarous haphazard. 

One of the beauties with which nature has been most gen- 
crous to woman is the hair; yet how frequently do we see it 
disfigure, rather than adorn the person. ‘This, one of the per- 
fections of Nature, with which she appears to delight in em- 
bellishing the sex, is too often left to the management of a 
~— who, without any reference to the form or to the phy- 
Slognomical development, proceeds to dress the hair, having 
bis imagination charged with one of his best wigs upon one of 
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the best blocks. He consequently produces a fac-simile of the 
aforesaid coiffure, which may look very well upon the round, 
waxen, high-colored figure in his window ; but which gives q 
most ghastly expression to a long thin visage. Let a person’s 
hair be so arranged as to give width to the face. 


‘- How often (remarks a writer in Blackwood'’s Magazine) do we 
see a really good face made quite ugly by a total inattention to lines, 
Sometimes the hair is pushed into the cheeks, and squared at the 
forehead, so as to give a most extraordinary pinched shape to the 
face. Let the oval, where it exists, be always preserved ; where it 
does not, let the hair be so humored that the deficiency shall not be 
perceived. Nothing is more common than to see a face, which is 
somewhat too large below, made look grossly large and coarse, by 
contracting the hair on the forehead and cheeks, and there bringing 
it to an abrupt check ; whereas suclf a face should enlarge the fore- 
head and the cheek, and let the hair fall partially over, so as to shade 
and soften off the lower exuberance. A good treatise, with examples 
in outline of the defects, would be of some value upon a lady’s toilet, 
who would wish to preserve her great privilege—the supremacy of 
beauty. Some press the hair down close to the face, which is to 
lose the very characteristic of hair—ease and freedom. Let her 
locks, says Anacreon, lie as they like ; the Greek gives them life, and 
a will. Some ladies wear the hair like blinkers; you always expect 
they will shy if you approach them. A lady’s head-dress, whether 
in a portrait or for her daily wear, should, as in old portraits by 
Rembrandt and Titian, go off into shade, not be seen too clearly, 
and hard all round; should not, in fact, be isolated, as if out of 
sympathy with all surrounding nature. The wigs of men of Charles 
the Second’s time had at least that one merit of floating into the 
back-ground, and in their fall softening the sharpness of the lines of 
the dress about them.” 


Another writer thus describes a fashionable mode of wearing . 
the hair, in the early part of the eighteenth century :— 


‘‘She wore her hair not in the extent of the fashion, but ina 
manner far more becoming to her regular and beautiful features. 
It was raised from her forehead to her temples, and brought over a 
crape cushion, and a small portion was confined and curled at the 
top of the head, whence a plume of ostrich feathers fell gracefully 
over the left side, while a single curl waved on her neck beneath, 
which was exquisitely fair. The remaining quantity was divided 
into ringlets, and brought back over the right shoulder, leaving the 
back of the neck unshaded.” 


‘The mode of wearing the hair prevalent for a long period in 
France, was having it slightly curled on the temples, and _col- 
lected behind into distinct tresses by means of bands or clasps 
of various kinds. 
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The distinguishing fashion of the ninth and tenth centuries 
was to twist and plat the lower half of the hair, so as to form 
two separate tresses, which were turned up on each side of the 
cheek. In the next century, the hair on the forehead of 
women disappeared entirely under the bottom of a headdress 
peculiar to the time. Subsequently, a tasteful mode of dress- 
ing the hair, with but few interruptions, seems to have prevailed 
till the close of the fourteenth century. In the reign of Charles 
V., the luxurious Isabella of Bavaria introduced a remarkable 
style of high head-dress, which was thrown aside about 1483 
for more tastefully arranged head-dresses. ‘These, however, 
were obscured by black veils a few years afterwards. 

Early in the sixteenth century the ladies began to turn up 
their hair. Queen Margaret of Navarre frizzed her hair at 
both temples, and turned it back in front? 

Various fantastical and ridiculous modes of wearing the 
hair prevailed from time to time. At the commencement of 
the last century the ladies puffed out their hair, and used hair- 
powder to an excessive degree. ‘The French women wore their 
hair cut short and curled round their faces ; but so loaded with 
powder that it looked like white wool. 

We have thus given various striking illustrations of the 
most peculiar aud stylish modes of wearing the hair, prevalent 
at different periods ; as handed down to us in veritable portraits. 

‘Mrs. Merrifield, in an interesting paper on “ Dress—as a 
Fine Art,” in the Aré Journal, for March, 1858, has the 


following observations :— 


_“The improving taste of the present generation is, perhaps, no 
Where more conspicuous than in permitting us to preserve the natural 
color of the hair, and to wear our own whether it be black, brown 
or grey, ‘There is also a marked improvement in the more natural 
way in which the hair has been arranged during the last thirty years. 
We allude particularly to its being suffered to retain the direction 
intended by nature, instead of being combed upwards, and turned 
sap cushion a foot or two in length. 
ss Ie, on head.dresses, emphatically called, from their French 
i. Z _ tetes,’ were built or plastered up only once a month ; it is 
ens pos a pei what a state they must have been in during the latter 
i ~ time. Madame d’ Oberkirch gives, in her § Memoirs,’ an 
it foe ie escription of a novel head-dress of this kind. We transcribe 
oe Ths oe of our readers. 
mt ag sgh of June, she awakened me at the earliest dawn. 
to £0 to Feral air dressed, and to make a grand toilette, in order 
lord. f — es, whither the Queen had invited the Countess du 
SOF Whose amusement a comedy was to be performed. 
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“+ These court toilettes are never-ending, and this road from 
Paris to Versailles very fatiguing, especially when one is in continual 
fear of rumpling her petticoats and flounces. I tried that day, for 
the first time, a new fashion—one too, which was not a little génante. 
I wore in my hair little flat bottles shaped to the curvature of the 
head ; into these a little water was poured, for the purpose of pre. 
serving the freshness of the natural flowers worn in the hair, and of 
which the stems were immersed in the liquid. This did not always 
succeed ; but when it did, the effect was charming. Nothing could 
be more lovely than the floral wreath crowning the snowy pyramid 
of powdered hair.’ 

‘¢ Few of our readers, we reckon, are inclined to participate in the 
admiration of the baroness so fancifully expressed for this singular 
head-dress. 

« We do not presume to enter into the question whether short 
curls are more becoming than long ones, or whether bands are pre- 
ferable to curls of any kind, because, as the hair of some persons 
curls naturally, while that of others is quite straight, we consider 
that this is one of the points which must be decided accordingly as 
one style or the other is found to be most suitable to the individual. 

«‘ The principle in the arrangement of the hair round the forehead 
should be to preserve or assist the oval form of the face. As this 
differs in different individuals, the treatment should be adapted 
accordingly. The arrangement of the long hair at the back of the 
head is a matter of taste; as it interferes but little with the coun- 
tenance, it may be referred to the dictates of fashion, although in 
this, as in every thing else, simplicity in the arrangement, and grace 
in the direction of the lines, are the chief points to be considered. 
One of the most elegant headdresses we remember to have seen, is 
that worn by the peasants uf the Milanese and Ticinese. They have 
almost uniformly glossy black hair, which is carried round the back 
of the head in a wide braid, in which are planted at regular intervals 
long silver pins, with large heads, which produce the effect ofa 
coronet, and contrast well with the dark color of the hair.” 


In some satirical songs and poems on costume, written im 
1755, we find the following description of the hair, as then 
worn :— 


“ Be her shining locks confined 
In a three-fold braid behind ; 
Like an artificial flower, 
Set the frissure off before ; 
Here and there weave ribbon pat in, 
Ribbon of the finest sattin.” 


The follies of the head-dresses then worn by the ladies, are 
thus indicated in the London Magazine for 1777 :— 


“Give Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 
_Of paste and pomatum a pound ; 
Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze tu encompass it round.” 
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The custom of having children’s locks braided in long plats, 
and tied up with bows, which was prevalent a few years ago, 
was not a new fashion, for there is a portrait extant of the son 
of Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham (16387), with his hair 
thus ornamented. 

The fashion for young people to cover the hair with a silken 
net, which was prevalent both in this country and in France 
some centuries ago, has been again revived. Some of the 
more recent of these nets are very elegant in their form. 

Our Queen, in wearing her own fair hair in the simple style 
she does, has set a fashion which is very generally followed ; 
and the massy ringlets and bunches of curls formerly so 
generally worn, have now given place, in a great degree, to 
the chaste Madonna-like bands and braids. 

* Jet locks upon the open brow, 
Madonna-wise divided there, 


And graceful are, IT know not how, 
Descending to the shoulders fair." 


Walton, in his “ Spanish Colonies,” informs us that the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted on an Indian, is the 
depriving him of his hair, which also forms the great pride of 
the African race. In Hispanola, or the Spanish part of St. 
Domingo, to this day, the women descended from the mixture 
of the two classes plait their woolly locks with hair-ribbon, to 
make it appear in long tresses, and I once (observes the same 
author) had the curiosity to measure what a sooty damsel was 
going to plait on her head, and found the united pieces made 
thirty-two yards. To the end they add a small piece of lead, 
to make the locks appear straight and long. There is a decree 
extant in the archives of the Council of the Indies, under the 
date of 5th March, 1581, that bears the stamp of singularity. 
In conformity with the remarks of St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians, that long hair was a shame to a man, the 
Catholic missionaries required that those persons who were 
admitted to baptism, should cut off their hair; but the King 
of Spain, being informed that this requirement operated as 
an obstacle against the conversion of the Indians, who would 
not purchase Christianity by this sacrifice, annulled it by a 
law euacted under the above date. 
wane pa ot rai ladies are laborious in the extreme, 
: Tara.” niga exclaim with Lady Mary W. Montague’s 
20 
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“ Toft have sate, 
While hours unheeded past, in deep debate 
How curls should fall, or where a braid to place 
If blue or scarlet best became my face.”’ 

The arrangement of their hair is a work of no trifling nature, 
and takes up a considerable portion of their time; and the 
dealers in oils and pomades derive no small profit from such 
articles, which are indispensable in making their masses of 
black locks repose in their proper position. 

The Zinder ladies of Central Africa, Richardson tells us, 
have the ends of the tufts of their hair (for they cannot be 
called curls) formed into clayey sticks of macerated indigo; 
for they color their flesh with this dye, the dark blue of which 
replaces the yellow ochre of the ladies of fashion in Aheer. 

Leigh Hunt very justly reprobates the vile and injurious 
practice of curl papers :— 


“‘ Ladies, always delightful, and not the least so in their undress, 
are apt to deprive themselves of some of their best morning beams, by 
appearing with their hair in papers. All people of taste prefer a 
cap, if there must be anything ; but hair a million times over. To 
see grapes in paper bags is bad enough ; but the rich locks of a lady 
in papers, the roots of the hair twisted up like a drummer's, and the 
forehead staring bald instead of being gracefully tendrilled and 
shadowed !—it is a capital offence—a defiance to the love and admi- 
ration of the other sex—a provocation to a paper war ; and we here 
accordingly declare the said war on paper, not having any ladies at 
hand to carry it at once into their head-quarters. We must allow, 
at the same time, that they are very shy of being seen in this condi- 
tion, knowing well enough how much of their strength, like Samp- 
son’s, lies in that gifted ornament. We have known a whole parlor 
of them fluttered off like a dove-cote, at the sight of a friend coming 
up the garden.” 


Of all the nations of antiquity, with whose character we are 
at all acquainted, the Greeks cultivated beauty with the great- 
est care, and by them beautiful and tastefully adorned hair was 
held to be quite necessary to setting off their persons. Until 
a very late period, when they had attained to the highest pitch 
of refinement, they continued to dress their hair in a very 
sinple manner. Dividing it evenly on the middle of the crown, 
from the forehead backwards, they allowed it to flow loosely on 
either side in waving ringlets on the shoulders, at the same 
time turning it carefully, so as to form a semicircle along the 
forehead towards the temples, as Byron describes it:— 


** Those tresses unconfined, 
Woo'd by each Egean wind.” 
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Or, instead of allowing their brilliant tresses to flow thus 
loosely, turned them up, and fastened them with a single golden 


in. 

The Romans, who were so remarkably tenacious of estab- 
lished customs, were very fickle in this respect of fashion, and 
one of their authors, addressing the women respecting their 
hair, says, “ You are at a loss what to be at with your hair. 
Sometimes you put it ito a press; at others, you tie it negli- 
gently together, or set it entirely at liberty. You raise or 
lower it according to your fancy. Some keep it closely twisted 
up into curls, while others choose to let it float loosely on the 
wind.” 

Byron’s description of Haidee may be appropriately cited 
here :— 


“ Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll’d 
In braids behind; and though her stature were 
Even of the highest, for a female mould, 
They nearly reach'd her heel.” 


Messrs. Irby and Mangles, in their “ Travels in Syria,” men- 
tion that during their stay at Kerek, in Petra, they saw the dowry 
of a young woman who was going to be married, paid at the 
Sheik’s house, which amounted to about one hundred piastres, 
in white Constantinople money, consisting of silvered tin coins, 
about the size of a sixpence. ‘These were only what she was 
to wear as her head ornament, as the ladies there decorate 
their foreheads with dollars and different kinds of money ; 
sometimes the coins hang down to both ears, and must be a 
great weight. ‘This is occasionally practised also in many parts 
of Greece. 

Among the Jewish women a high forehead was considered 
an indispensable mark of beauty, and to prevent the hair from 
growing low, they were in the practice of wearing a bandage 
of scarlet cloth round the forehead. Patronius, to give an 
idea of a perfect beauty, says that her forehead was small, and 
showed the roots of her hair raised upwards, This fashion, 
— by the Chinese, was not long ago a modish cuiffure in 

rance, 

Sterling, in his work on “ Spanish Artists,” says :— Lux- 
uriant tresses were twisted, plaited, and plastered in such a 
shape that the fair head that bore them resembled the top of 
a mushroom; or curled and bushed out into an amplitude of 
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frizzle that rivalled the cauliflower wig of an Abbé. An un. 
gainly mode also prevailed of parting the hair at the side, 
instead of at the top of the head, thus marring the symmetry 
and balance of its outline; of which some wretched portraits 
in the Spanish gallery of the Louvre, impudently ascribed to 
Valasquez, might be cited as examples sufficiently offensive and 
deterring.” 
‘The eyebrows are usually of a darker shade than the hair, 
which serves to give a tone of character to the forehead. 
“ Black brows, they say, 
Become some women best, so that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a semicircle, 


Or half moon, made with a pen.” 
Winter's Tale. 


The ancient Romans considered it indispensable for a beauty 
to have her eyebrows meet, and, in Scotland, persons whose 
evebrows are so formed are considered lucky. 

In the East a powder composed of antimony and bismuth is 
used to darken the eylashes. 

In Circassia, Georgia, Persia, and India, one of the mother's 
earliest cares is to promote the growth of her children’s eye- 
lashes, by tipping and removing the fine gossamer-like points, 
with a pair of scissors, when they are asleep. By repeating 
this every month or six weeks, they become, in time, long, 
close, finely curved, and of a silky gloss. The practice never 
fails to produce the desired effect, and it is particularly useful 
when, .owing to inflammation of the eyes, the lashes have 
been thinned or stunted. 

Byron, in his “ Bride of Abydos,” alludes to the beauty of 
long eyelashes, in the following exquisite lines :— 

“As a stream late conceal'd 
By the fringe of its willows, 
Now rushes reveal'd 
In the light of its billows : 
As the bolt bursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound it, 


F lash’d the soul of that eye, 
From the long lashes round it.” 


Another poet says :— 


“ Half drooping lids! deep-fring'd, they shade 
The large blue orbs that shine below : 
Bright eyes! by their own lashes weigh’d ; 

Still, still they languish to and fro.”” 


The Japanese have a tradition that tea sprang from the 
eyelashes of their Pagan saints: the tradition is thus related :— 
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« Darma, an eminent saint, who flourished about the year of our 
Lord, 519, and a successor of Siaka, the founder of their Paganism, 
was avery austere man, who, to attain to perfect holiness, denied 
himself all rest, sleep, and relaxation of body, consecrating his mind, 
day and night, without any intermission, to the deity. After he had 
watched many years, one day being weary and worn out with over- 
fasting, he unluckily dropped asleep. Awakening the next morning full 
of sorrow for breaking his solemn vow, he cut off both his eyebrows 
(qr. eyelashes), those instruments of his crime, and with indignation 
threw them to the ground. Returning the next day to the place, 
behold two beautiful tea shrubs had sprung up from the scattered 
hairs. Darma, eating some of the leaves, was presently filled with 
new joy and strength to pursue his divine meditations, and communi- 
cating to his disciples the great benefit he had found from tea, they 
published it to the world.”—-(Dr. Short’s Dissertation upon Tea, 
1753.) 


This fable, like that of the alleged discovery of coffee by 
goats browsing on the leaves and becoming frisky, and monks 
thence testing their properties, took its rise, probably, from its 
effects in promoting wakefulness. 

The late Mr. Abernethy, in a lecture to his students apon the 
muscles of the scalp, used to tell the following ridiculous 
story, with a view to impress this part of the subject forcibly 
on their minds :— 


“It happened in the early part of my time, to be quite the fashion 
ae put half a pound of grease, and another half pound of flour, on 
a man’s head—what they called hair-dressing; it was the fashion too, 
to bind this round with a piece of tape or riband, and make a tail to 
it, and it was the mode to wear those tails very thick, and rather 
short. Now a gentleman who possessed great power in the motion 
of his frons occipitalis, used to yo to the boxes of the theatre when 
Mrs. Siddons first appeared ; and I don’t believe there ever will be 
such an actress again as she was, nor do I believe there ever was her 
equal before her. However, when people were affected beyond des- 
wt ers and when they were all drowned in tears at her performance, 
a wre 7 wagged his tail enormously, and all the people burst out into 
they cr Amey In vain did they cry ‘ Turn him out,’ in vain did 
we et ale him over!’ When he had produced this effect 
oun th © audience, then he kept his tail quiet; but again, no sooner 

cir attention engaged, than wag went his tail, and again were 


the bursts of laughter re-echoed.” 

gaat sotions information and singular details may be 

pe me led respecting the trade in human hair for artificial 

this seat aud as few, probably,are aware of the extent to which 

enue carried, and the number of persons who are specially en- 

ben sie or less,in the business of hair-collecting,hair-cutting, 
ing, and dressing the hair, we shall supply some 
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information relating to this subject. When we consider 
that the population of Great Britain and Lreland is about 
twenty-eight millions, of which above one half are fe. 
males—that two-thirds of all these require that the hair 
should be cropped at least once a month, and many want 
shaving and curling daily, and that but a small proportion 
perform the operation of cropping or trimwing the hair them- 
selves, we shall be able to form some idea of the vast number 
of persons following the business of hair dressers and _ per. 


ruquiers. 

Barbers all over the east have been for many ages noted as 
important subjects of the state. A popular periodical of 
the day, in an interesting article on the barber in the east, thus 
speaks of them :— 


‘* In India, they are the great newsmongers of the town. Almost 
every English officer indeed, and every civilian, has his own particular 
barber ; but it often happens that the same individual, with perhaps 
an assistant or two, serves the whole community. They are regular 
attendants at regular hours of the morning, and the Aubitué in India 
looks forward to their arrival with as much impatience as a Lombard- 
street banker waits for his morning Times. There is not a thing 
stirring in cantonment, not a man married nor a woman ill, not a 
dog lamed, not a favourite horse shod, nor a dog who has increased 
her family, but the barber is acquainted with the fact, and the in- 
formation is retailed by him piecemeal for the benefit of every cus- 
tomer he visits. 

‘‘In China, a barber's experience is extensive; he has to do not 
only with the heads, but the tails of the people; aud his skill is 
generally acknowledged by all, from the emperor downwards. In 
Siam, barbers are next in importance to prime ministers, and they 
rank with physicians, being usually conversant with blood-letting, and 
a few other minor duties belonging to the apothecaries’ art. But it 
is in Turkey, in the land of the Caliphs, that we meet with the barber 
in his proper soil, enjoying all the dignity of bis sharp profession, 
looked up to and honoured by the multitude, and admitted to the 
confidence of the pasha. He is the advertiser of all the baths in the 
neighbourhood, the terror of young gentlemen with a weak growth of 
beard or a tender head, and the aversion of labourers, who are com- 
pelled to submit an eight days’ beard to his rough management ; yet 
all flock to him and pay him lip-homage. Besides other things, the 
barber in Turkey is generally the vender of cunning drugs and 
charms, anti-fleabite mixtures, deadly doses for rats, with occasionally 
‘ome favourite remedy for dangerous diseases. Exercising as he does 
such diversified functions, the Turkish barber has little spare time on 
his hands. He is always an early riser, and commences his day’s 
operations by experiments upon himself. His moustache is a perfect 
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pattern for curl, gloss, and enormous. length; his head is as 
smooth and hairless as a monk’s at eighty; his costume is in the 
height of Turkish fashion ; and in the season he is sure to have a 
bouquet of sweet-smelling flowers in his bosom. Thus equipped, and 
having partaken of his early coffee and pipe, the barber sets forth for 
his shop, which is usually in the heart of the most thronged bazaar ! 
and there, long. before the busy world is astir, he and his assistant 
have set all things in apple-pie order ; they have swept up the floor, 
dusted the shelves, spread out fresh napkins, rinsed the pewter basins, 
set on the fire huge caldrons of water to boil, garnished the soap- 
dishes with sweet smelling herbs and flowers, set forth chairs and 
stools in goodly array, in preparation for the business of the day, 
which, by the time these arrangements are completed, commences in 


right earnest.” 


In former times, both in this and other countries, the art of 
surgery and the art of shaving went hand-in-hand. The 
barbiers-chirurgiens in France were separated from the dardiers- 
perruguiers in the time of Louis X1V., and made a distinct 
corporation. 

The barber-surgeons of London were also once an impor- 
tant company in the City of London; and at that time 
they were the only persons who exercised surgery ; but after- 
wards others assuming that art, formed themselves into a 
voluntary association, which they called the Company of Sur- 
geons of London. This act, however, at once united and 
separated the two crafts. The barbers were not tv practise 
surgery further than drawing of teeth, and the surgeons were 
strictly prohibited from exercising “ the feat or craft.of barbery 
or shaving.”’ Four governors or masters, two of them surgeons, 
the other two barbers, were to be elected from the body, who 
were to see that the respective members of the two crafts ex- 
ercised their callings in the city, agreeably to the spirit of the 
act, This company was incorporated by means of Thomas 
Morestede, Esq., one of the sheriffs of London, 1436, chirar- 
geon to the kings of England, Henrys’ IV., V., VI.; he 
died in 1450. 

In 1417, in the second expedition against France, a warrant 
was issued to Thomas Morestede and William Bredewardyn to 
press a8 many surgeons and instrument makers into their 
Service as they could find either in the city or elsewhere. 

“Then Jaques Fries, physician to Edward IV., and William 
Hobbs, physician for the same king’s body, continuing the suit 
the full time of twenty years, Edward IV., in the 2nd of his 
reign, and Richard, Duke of Gloucester, became founders of 
the same corporation in the name of St. Cosmas and St. 
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Damian. The first assembly of that craft was Roger Strippe, 
W. Hobbs, T. Goddard, and Richard Kent; since which time 
they built their hall in Monkwell-street ; and entries relating 
to the company from 1309 to 1377 are to be seen in the books 
of the Guildhall chamber; and there also are the bye-laws of 
the company in 1387, and an Act of Parliament relating 
thereto, of the date of 1420.” 

It was in the first year of the reignof Edward IV. (1461) that 
the company of barber surgeons came asa body together. The 
charter bears date Neb, 24. To this charter the royal seal in 
green wax is appended. Holbein commemorated the granting 
of the charter to them by Henry VIII. in a picture, which is 
still preserved in the Company’s Hall, in Monkwell-street. 
The picture is one of the best of Holbein’s works in this 
country. Thecharacter of his Majesty’s bluff haughtiness is well 
represented, end all the heads are finely executed. The picture 
itself has been re-touched. The physician in the middle, on 
the king’s left-hand, is Dr. Butts, immortalized by Shakspeare 
as the King’s Friend in ** Henry VIII.” 

Pepys, in 1668, speaks of going to see this picture. ‘1 
did think,” he says, “ to give £200 for it, it being said to be 
worth £1000 ; but it is so spoiled, that I have no mind to it, 
and it is not a pleasant, though a good picture.” ‘The privi- 
leges of this Company were confirmed in various subsequent 
charters, the last bearing date the 15th April; 5th Charles I. 
By the year 1745 it was discovered that the two arts which 
the Company professed were foreign to and independent of 
each other; they were accordingly separated by an act of 
parliament, 1Sth Geo. ILL., entitled “An Act for making the 
Surgeons and Barbers of London two distinct and separate 
Corporations.” 

One is struck in passing along the streets, by the curiosities 
one sees in those ‘ armories of Venus,” the hair-dressers’ 
windows. Whence come those magnificent head-dresses which 
the waxen dummies slowly display as they revolve? From 
whiat source issue those pendant tresses gleaming in the back- 
ground, with which the blooming belle, aptly entangling their 
snaky coil with her own, tempts our eligible Adams? Who 
are they that denude themselves of coal-black locks, that she 
who can afford a price may shore up her tottering beauty? 
Alas! for trading England, even for her artificial hair she has 

to depend upon the foreiguer. 
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Among the many curious occupations of the metropolis is 
that of the human hair merchant. Of these there are several, 
and they import between them more than fifty tons of hair 

lly. 
Both this country and the United States draw a large portion 
of their supply of human hair and of articles made of hair from 
France and Prussia. A singular feature on the Continent, is 
this “ hair harvest,” as it has been termed. 

Young women in England, who have beautiful tresses, are 
occasionally, we know, urged by poverty to part with them for 
money to the hair-workers ; but in France and Germany it is 
a regular system. There are, we are told, hair merchants in 
Paris, who send agents in the spring of each year into the 
country districts to purchase the tresses of young women ; who 
seek to obtain an annual crop with thesame careasa farmer would 
a field crop. The agents frequent festivals, fairs, and markets ; 
and have with thema stock of handkerchiefs, muslins, ribbons, 
&c., which they give in exchange for the far more graceful and 
natural adornment—the hair. So sensitive a barometer is 
commerce of slight changes in the value of exchangeable goods, 
that the agents know the hair of a particular district to be 
worth a few sous more per pound, than that of a district thirty 
or forty miles away—a fact which naturalists would have been 
long in finding out. The price paid is abont five francs 
(4s. 2d.) per pound. The agents send the hair to their em- 
ployers, by whom it is dressed and sorted, and sold to the hair 
workers in the chief towns of the empire at about ten francs 
per pound. That which is to be made into perukes, is pur- 
chased by a particular class of persons by whom it is cleaned, 
curled, prepared to a certain stage, and sold to the peruke 
maker at from twenty to eightyfranes per pound. ‘The peruke 
maker gives it the desired form, when, as is well known, it 
commands a very high price ; a peruke is often sold for double 
its weiglit in silver. 

Formerly, the manufacturers of artificial hair into wigs, ladies’ 
curls, &e., obtained a considerable portion of their supply at 
home from hospitals, prisons, and workhouses; but now the 
hair is not cropped compulsorily, as was formerly the case, and 
the poor and distressed, or criminal, are not deprived of their 
fair and valued tresses. It must be understood that female 
hair alone is of any use to the hair-worker, from its length and 
curling properties. That most prized, is the grey hair of aged 
persons, which can be prepared to any shade, 
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Light hair all comes from Germany, where it is collected by 
a company of Dutch farmers, who come over for orders once a 
year. It would appear that either the fashion or the necessit 
of England has, within a recent period, completely altered the 
relative demands from the two countries. Forty years ago, 
according to one of the first dealers in the trade, the light 
German hair alone was called for, and he almost raved about a 
veculiar golden tint which was supremely prized, and which 
hie father used to keep very close, only producing it to favour- 
ite customers, in the same manner that our august sherry-lord 
or hockherr spares to particular friends—or now and then, it 
is said, to influential literary characters—a few magnums of 
some rare and renowned vintage. ‘lhis treasured article he 
sold at 8s. an ounce—nearly double the price of silver. Now 
all this has passed away—and the dark shades of brown from 
France are chiefly called for. 

So constant and regular is this traffie that the hair-cutters 
in France know exactly where to go for their year’s crop. 

Keeping an account of the villages from which they gathered 
their supply for a certain year, they know that they will not be 
able to cut in the same places, till the arrival of another given 
year. And not only can they calculate as to quantity, but the 
value of each local harvest is also well known, and almost 
fixed; from within a space of from ten to fifteen ieagues, the 
quality varies, as we are told, so much as to make a difference 
of from ten to twenty sous per pound weight. 

The original price of the hair, as purchased from the village 
maidens, is, as we have seen, about five shillings per pound. 
The tradesmen engaged in the preparations of sorting, curling, 
and dressing it, purchase it at a price of ten shillings per 
pound ; and after it has gone through their hands, it acquires a 
value of from twenty to eighty shillings per pound weight ; and 
this is at the rate it is purchased by the hair-dresser. 

By the skill of the hair-dresser, the price is again raised to 
an almost indefinite extent, and must be calculated by the 
degree of labor and dexterity employed on it. 

Thus a peruke, containing only three ounces of hair, origi- 
nally costing less than a shilling, is frequently sold at the price 
of twenty-five to thirty shillings. 

The quantity of hair produced by the annual harvest is cal- 
culated at two hundred thousand pounds weight. The sales of 
one house alone, in Paris, which supplies four hair-cutting 
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establishments in the heres country, amount to four hundred 
rancs annually, 

pat ea trade to be considered in itself alone, it indirectly 
benefits several others, especially the silk manufacture. The 
lining of perukes formerly consisted of a coarse net-work, but 
was afterwards superseded by a fine silk net-work, which for a 
long time was purchased of the Englisb at fifty francs, and is 
now so extensively made in France, that the English are glad 
to avail themselves of the manufacture of Lyons, where the 
same article is sold at ten francs: silk linings and ribbons are 
made in that city for a million perukes a-year ; metallic 
clasps and fastenings are also made and sold, to the amount of 
one hundred thousand francs yearly. 

Black hair comes mainly from Brittany and the South of 
France, where it is collected principally by an adventurous 
virtuoso, who travels from fair to fair, and buys up and shears 
the crops of the neighbouring damsels, Mr. Francis Trolloppe, 
in his “Summer in Brittany,” gives a lively description of the 
manner in which the young girls of the country bring this sin- 
gular commodity to market. 

Staring his full at a fair in Collenée, he says—‘‘ What sur- 
prised me more than all, by the singularity and novelty of the 
thing, were the operations of the dealers in hair. In various 
parts of the motley crowd, there were three or four different 
purchasers of this commodity, who travel the country for the 
purpose of attending the fairs, and buying the tresses of the 
peasant girls. ‘They have particularly fine hair, and frequently 
in the greatest abundance. I should have thought that female 
vanity would have effectually prevented such a traffic as this 
being carried to any extent; but there seemed to be no dif- 
liculty in finding beautiful heads of hair perfectly willing to sell. 
We saw several girls sheared, one after the other, like sheep, 
and as many more standing ready for the shears, with their 
caps in their hands, and their long hair combed out, and hang- 
ing down to their waists. Some of the Operators were men, 
and some women. By the side of the dealer was placed a large 
basket, into which every successive crop of hair, tied up into 
awisp by itself, was thrown. No doubt, the reason of the 
indifference to their tresses, on the part of the fair Bretounes, 
. to tre in the invariable mode which covers every head 
_ childhood upwards, with close caps, which entirely prevents 

y part of the hair from being seen, and, of course, as totally 
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conceals the want of it. The money given for the hair is about 
twenty sous, or else a gaudy cotton handkerchief; they net 
immense profits by their trips through the country.” — This hair 
is the finest and most silken black hair that can be procured, 

The destination of the imported article is, of course, princi- 
pally the boudoirs of our fashionable world, and the glossy 
ringlets of the poor peasant girl of Tours, parted with for a 
few pence, as a nest-egg towards her dowry, have doubtless 
aided in procuring a “suitable helpmate” for some blue 
spinster or fast dowager of Mayfair. 

Wigs of course absorb some portion of the spoil; anda 
cruel suspicion arises in our mind, that the clever artistes in 
hair in London do not confine themselves to the treasured 
relics entrusted to their care, but that many a sorrowing 
relative kisses, without suspicion, mementoes eked out from 
hair that grew not upon the head of the beloved one. 

We have already alluded in former pages* to the length to 
which the hair will grow. We may adduce a few other instances. 
Sir Charles Wilkins states that while he was resident at Be- 
nares, he saw a fakir, the hair of whose head reached the enor- 
mous length of twelve feet. The tails of hair of the Chinese 
frequently reach the ground ; and their moustaches have been 
cultivated to the length of eight or nine inches. White 
mentions an Italian lady, whose hair reached to her feet, when 
she stood upright : the same observation nay be made of the 
Greek women. A Prussian soldier had his hair long enough, 
when loosened, to touch the ground ; and in several instances, 
English ladies have had it from five to six feet long. One 
instance occurs to our memory, in the person of Mrs. Astley, 
the wife of Mr. Astley, of the Amphitheatre, in Westminster 
Bridge Road, 

Sometimes a head of hair of the extreme length of nearly 
four feet, with a strong and continuous curl throughout, 1s met 
with, which is exceedingly valuable to the hair-dresser. But 
such instances are extremely rare. A good deal of hair was 
formerly obtained from the females in the lower ranks of life in 
Scotland and Ireland; but of late years they have learned to 
prize this adornment of the person so highly, that no temptation 
will induce them to part with their flowing tresses. 

The importance of the trade in hair in this country, and the 
attention paid to its culture and due order, may be estimated 
from a glance at the statistics of those engaged in it in the 





* See [nish QuarTERLY Review, No. XXVIL., Art. «* The Hair.’ 
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metropolis alone. Pigot’s Directory contains the names of 
950 hair dressers in London, and about the same number 
in the provinces. According to the London Directory of 
the present year there are the following persons exclusively 
devoted to the speciality of the human hair :—Three hair- 
merchants (large wholesale importers probably); seventeen 
hair-manufactures ; twenty-four artistes, or workers in hair— 
hair jewellers, or device workers, as they may be termed—who 
elaborate the hair of our deceased friends and relatives into rings, 
brooches, earrings, chains, and other fanciful ornaments; 650 
hair-dressers, barbers, &c., and twenty-seven wig-makers ; 
besides hair-manufacturers ; but we are doubtful whether the 
latter are merely preparers of the hair for the wig and artificial 
ringlet-makers, or belonging to the former division of workers 
in hair. The law wig-makers, who use horse-hair, are a sepa- 
rate class of the trade. The number of apprentices and 
assistants employed by these. various persons in town and 
country, itis impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy. 

The reader must have noticed in every principal hair-dresser’s 
window, beautiful bunches of hair, variegated with a variety of 
tints, to show the ingenuity of the artiste, and his ability to 
match the natural locks of any lady who may have the mis- 
fortune to require the services of art in replacing nature's de- 
privation. 

“So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 


The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 
Merchant of Venice. 


In Portugal, the quantity of false curls and braids of hair 
worn by every woman, is really surprising. 

Mrs. Baillie, in her “ Letters from Lisbon,” states that the 
hair is suffered to grow from the earliest period of childhood, 
and she had often seen female infants of two years’ old with 
their little tresses tied up behind ina knot with colored ribbons. 
She mentions that the hair of one young girl, Nina, the daugh- 
ter of the Condega d’Anadia, was the most luxuriant she had 
ever seen. When performing a character in a private theatrical 
performance at her mother’s, ‘ she uncoiled its superb length, 
and, I assure you, it electrified the audience ; being done sud- 
denly, and in the most graceful manner—reminding one of 
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Altidora in ‘‘Don Quixote,” whose ringlets were said to 
“ Brush the ground!” 

There seems (observes a recent writer) to be an innate prin- 
ciple in man, to make himself of as much consequence as he 
can; and one of the means to effect this was, at various periods, 
an attempt to give himself a tail; but, with great inconsistency, 
instead of following the indications of nature, he had recourse 
to an opposite part of the frame, and placed his tail or cue 
upon his head. There was the thick braid of hair, hanging 
down between the shoulders; the smaller tail, tightly bound 
up with black ribbon; the loosely-tied tail; the tail of the 
courtier, with a bag attached to it; the short medical tail ; the 
gentleman’s tail, and military tails of all kinds—the most whim. 
sical of which was that invented in the time of the Duke of 
York, which, looking like a small riding-whip, and hanging 
between the shoulders, was supposed to ward off the cut of a 
sabre ; but which caused so much pain and inconvenience when 
fastened to the hair, that officers frequently attached theirs to 
their caps or helmets ; and a row of tails might be seen hang- 
ing up in the hall, while their owners were at dinner, rejoicing 
in their freedom. But all these tails have nearly vanished from 
society ; and there is now no nation which perseveres in court- 
ing the caudal graces except the Chinese. But as the recep- 
tion into China of Barbarians, or Englishmen, who delight in 
pulling John Chinaman by the tail, is every year increasing, 
there is little doubt that even these tails will eventually disap- 
pear, with other peculiarities. 

We may mention, as a curious fact, that the Drottes or Gothic 
priests of Scandinavia in olden times, shaved the head, retaining 
only a long scalp-lock, or tail,-hanging down the back, similar 
to the Chinese custom of the present day. They also wore 
the beard long. 

False hair, such as toupees and fronts only, or entire wigs 
( Galerieuli and Galeri), made of goats’ skins, perukes, 80 
well made as to be undistinguishable from real hair, and of 
different color from the natural ; (white, for women from Ger- 
many,) or of enormous size, were severally worn among the 
Romans. 

The Romans began to cut their hair about A.U.C. 454 
(300 years before Christ), when they introduced barbers 
from Sicily. Then they began to cut, curl, and perfume tt. 
At night, they covered the hair with a bladder, as is done now 
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with a net or cap. Eminent hair-dressers were as much re- 
sorted to by ladies, as in the present day. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, gives us the history of 
the pig-tail. The natural hair, powdered and gathered in a 
queue, at first long, then short, and tied with ribbon, became 
the mode—to rout which, it required a revolution ; in 1793 it 
fell—together with the monarchy of France. In the world of 
fashion here, the system stood out till somewhat later ; but 
our Gallo-maniac Whigs were early deserters; and Pitt’s tax 
on hair-powder, in 1795, gave a grand advantage to the inno- 
vating party. Pigtails continued, however, to be worn by the 
army, and those of a considerable length, until 1804, when 
they were, by order, reduced to seven inches ; and at last, in 
1808, another order commanded them to be cut off altogether. 
There had, however, been a keen qualm in the “ parting spirit” 
of protection. The very next day brought a counter-order ; 
but to the great joy of the rank and file, at least, it was too 
late—already the pigtails were all gone. ‘The trouble given to 
the military by the old mode of powdering the hair, and dress- 
ing the tail was immense, and it often led to the most ]udicrous 
scenes. The author of the “ Costume of the British Soldier,” 
relates that on one occasion, in a glorious dependency of ours, 
a field-day being ordered, and there not being sufficient bar- 
bers in the garrison to attend all the officers in the morning, 
the jumiors must needs have their heads dressed over-night, 
and to preserve their artistic arrangement, pomatumed, pow- 
dered, curled and clubbed, these poor wretches were forced to 
sleep as well as they could on their faces! Who shall presume 
to laugh, after this, at the Feejee dandy, who sleeps with a 
wooden pillow under his neck, to preserve the perfect symmetry 
of his elaborately frizzed head. - 

Such was the rigidity with which certain modes were en- 
— one anny sere a period, that there was kept in 
a. 7 oe er 7 ae a pattern of the correct 
re Panto ae “ a. mo Even at the present 
eo Rewiga? Actin nd military orders are extant, regulating 

é hair, whiskers, &c., and defining what regiments 
may and may not wear the moustache. A naval commander- 
she in the Mediterranean gave written orders for unseemly 

; of hair worn by his officers to be discontinued. 

. or rye years every trace of powder and pigtail have dis- 
ppeared from the parade as well as the saloon; and footmen 
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are now the only persons who use a mode which once set off 
the aristocratic aspects of our Seymours and Hamiltons. 

During the Emperor Paul’s reformation of the Russian cos- 
tume, Suwarow received a package of sticks as models of the 
tails and curls which, with the addition of powder, were to 
adorn the troops under his command. The conqueror of the 
Turks and Poles replied to this extraordinary despatch with 
three lines, which may be freely rendered :— 


“ The tails have not the bayonet’s powers ; 
The curls are not long twenty-fours ; 
The barber's powder is not ours.” 


Bad as these are (and the originals are little better), it was 
a severe canon of criticism that punished them with banishment, 

By the report of the Great National Exhibition of Arts and 
Sciences, at Paris, in 1834, we have the quantity of the hair, 
wrought and unwrought, exported in several years. From 
this we will take the figures for 1832, remarking that a great 
portion goes to England and the United States. The quantity 
of unwrought hair amounted to 16,551 kilogrammes, at the 
value of 132,408 francs; while that of wrought hair in the 
same year, was 13,741 kilogrammes, at the value of 187,410 
francs. 

A considerable trade is carried on in hair for the manufacture 
of ladies’ ornaments, such as bracelets, earrings, rings and 
brooches, as well as artificial ringlets, false plaits, beards, mous- 
taches and perukes. The forensic and theatrical wigs, &., 
are made of horse-hair ; but are fast getting into disuse. 

We import from France alone, nearly fifty tons weight of 
human hair annually ; as will be seen by the following returns :— 


Ibs. Official value. 
BEE | cashecen geses TL vaptauesepnennes £2,922 
Eee SD . eamcuceans io ee 
BEDE ccsccecces SOT 2 ORG oll eae 
TTT . capveeses.c: SE cone . 8,621 


Small supplies reach us occasionally from other quarters, 4 
from Germany, Italy, the Pacific, &. 

It is necessary to remark, respecting the value given above 
of the hair imported, that an agreement is made, that only 
two-thirds of its real value should be given in at the Custom- 
house, which is quite possible with such an article, and causes 
a great saving. 

The South Sea Islanders are very expert in plaiting and 
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twisting the hair, far excelling many of our modern artistes in 
the smoothness, beauty, and fineness of the plait. We have 
seen in the private museum of Mr. Cuming, of Kennington, a 
very remarkable specimen of ingenuity, In a plaited artificial 
head-dress of human hair, 270 feet in length, made in Tahiti, 
which is worn wrapped round the head of a female, in the 
manner of a turban, ornamented with flowers, shark’s teeth, 
&c., and in this state it is called Tamou. Human hair is also 
used by the New Zealanders, and the natives of the Kingsmill 
group, the Sandwich islanders, the natives of Nootka Sound, 
and others, for the purposes of twine and cordage, to fasten on 
their spear-heads, fish-hooks, &c. 

The gentleman whose museum we have alluded to, has in his 
singular and extensive collection of curiosities, specimens of 
the various combs of native manufacture of different countries, 
samples of the head-dresses, and other illustrations of dress 
and obsolete customs, which are not, perhaps, to be met with 
elsewhere. 

A lock of his lady’s hair, her glove, her scarf, or some other 
emblem, was formerly worn by brave and gallant cavaliers in 
battle; and this is especially alluded to as practised at the 
battle of Agincourt. In peace, these love-locks were often 
worn on the hat. 

At Upolu, and other islands in the Pacific, the Americans 
carry on a trade with the Feejees for curiosities ; among other 
things, Feejee wigs, made from the hair of those killed in bat- 
tle, fetch a dollar each. The North American Indians, it is 
well known, are fond of exhibiting their prowess in war, by 
suspending the scalps of those they have killed in battle to 
their girdles ; and the wigwam of a bold and daring chief is 
an “ old curiosity shop” for the skilful connoisseur in matted 
hair and savagely earned scalps. 

A patent was taken out not very long ago, which is thus 
described in the specification,“ For a Forensic Wig, the 
curls whereof are coustructed on a principle to supersede. the 
Pe of frizzing, curling, or using hard pomatum ; and for 
pant curls in a way not to be mauled ; and also for the tails 
or the wig not to require tying in dressing ; and further, the 
nen of any person untying them. 
he 'é have sufficient evidence that the Egypt of Pharoah was 

ignorant of the wig—the very corpus dedicti is familiar to 


our eyes ; _ many busts and statues in the Vatican have ac- 
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are now the only persons who use a mode which once set off 
the aristocratic aspects of our Seymours and Hamiltons. 

During the Emperor Paul’s reformation of the Russian cos- 
tume, Suwarow received a package of sticks as models of the 
tails and curls which, with the addition of powder, were to 
adorn the troops under his command. The conqueror of the 
Turks and Poles replied to this extraordinary despatch with 
three lines, which may be freely rendered :— 


“ The tails have not the bayonet’s powers ; 
The curls are not long twenty-fours ; 
The barber's powder is not ours.” 


Bad as these are (and the originals are little better), it was 
a severe canon of criticism that punished them with banishment, 

By the report of the Great National Exhibition of Arts and 
Sciences, at Paris, in 1834, we have the quantity of the hair, 
wrought and unwrought, exported in several years. From 
this we will take the figures for 1832, remarking that a great 
portion goes to England and the United States. The quantity 
of unwrought hair amounted to 16,551 kilogrammes, at the 
value of 132,408 francs; while that of wrought hair in the 
rok year, was 13,741 kilogrammes, at the value of 137,410 

rancs. 

A considerable trade is carried on in hair for the manufacture 
of ladies’ ornaments, such as bracelets, earrings, rings and 
brooches, as well as artificial ringlets, false plaits, beards, mous- 
taches and perukes. The forensic and theatrical wigs, &., 
are made of horse-hair ; but are fast getting into disuse. 

We import from France alone, nearly fifty tons weight of 
human hair annually ; as will be seen by the following returns :— 


Ibs. Official value. 
BES. vcbencosctes MEEENE ~ ccucceuienue £2,922 
Opals 88 8 Os perio e 
ee. 
DUT secreness-cs SU ee 8.621 


Small supplies reach us occasionally from other quarters, 48 
from Germany, Italy, the Pacific, &c. 

It is necessary to remark, respecting the value given above 
of the hair imported, that an agreement is made, that only 
two-thirds of its real value should be given in at the Custom- 
house, which is quite possible with such an article, and causes 
a great saving. 

The South Sea Islanders are very expert in plaiting and 
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twisting the hair, far excelling many of our modern artistes in 
the smoothness, beauty, and fineness of the plait. We have 
seen in the private museum of Mr. Cuming, of Kennington, a 
very remarkable specimen of ingenuity, in a plaited artificial 
head-dress of human hair, 270 feet in length, made in Tahiti, 
which is worn wrapped round the head of a female, in the 
manner of a turban, ornamented with flowers, shark’s teeth, 
&e., and in this state it is called Tamou. Human hair is also 
used by the New Zealanders, and the natives of the Kingsmill 
group, the Sandwich islanders, the natives of Nootka Sound, 
and others, for the purposes of twine and cordage, to fasten on 
their spear-heads, fish-hooks, &c. 

The gentleman whose museum we have alluded to, has in his 
singular and extensive collection of curiosities, specimens of 
the various combs of native manufacture of different countries, 
samples of the head-dresses, and other illustrations of dress 
ye — customs, which are not, perhaps, to be met with 
elsewhere. 

A lock of his lady’s hair, her glove, her scarf, or some other 
emblem, was formerly worn by brave and gallant cavaliers in 
battle; and this is especially alluded to as practised at the 
battle of aoe In peace, these love-locks were often 
worn on the hat. 

At Upolu, and other islands in the Pacific, the Americans 
carry on a trade with the Feejees for curiosities ; among other 
things, Feejee wigs, made from the hair of those killed in bat- 
tle, fetch a dollar each. The North American Indians, it is 
well known, are fond of exhibiting their prowess in war, by 
suspending the scalps of those they have killed in battle to 
their girdles; and the wigwam of a bold and daring chief is 
an “ old curiosity shop ”’ for the skilful connoisseur im matted 
hair and savagely earned scalps. ‘ 

A patent was taken out not very long ago, which is thus 
described in the specification.“ For a Forensic Wig, the 
curls whereof are constructed on a principle to supersede the 
rN of frizzing, curling, or using hard pomatum ; and for 

ing curls in a way not to be mauled; and also for the tails 
of the wig not to require tying in dressing; and further, the 
emg of any person untying them.” ' 
ie 'é have sufficient evidence that the Egypt of Pharoah was 
we ante of the wig—the very corpus delicti is familiar to 
Yes ; _ many busts and statues in the Vatican have ac- 
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tually marble wigs at this hour upon them; clearly indicating 
the same fact in the days of imperial Rome. An Egyptian 
wig is to be seen at the British Museum. 

As the Egyptians wore artificial hair for their shaven heads, 
so for their shaven chins they had artificial beards, the shape 
and size of which were determined by the rank of the wearer, 
The beards of private individuals were about two inches long ; 
a king’s beard was longer, and square at the bottom; and in 
the figures of the gods, the beard is turned up at the point, a 
form whieh it was unlawful for any one to imitate. On ordi- 
nary occasions, the king wore a wig of the common kind, but 
sometimes he wore his crown or royal cap. 

To France, of course, we owe the re-invention and complete 
adoption of a head-dress, which sacrificed the beauty of nature 
to the delicacies of art. The epidemic broke out in the reign 
of Louis XIII. This prince never, from his childhood, cropped 
his hair, and the peruke was invented to enable those to whom 
nature had not been so bountiful in the item of flowing locks, 
to keep themselves in the mode brought in by their royal 
master, 

In England, the introduction of these portentous head- 
dresses is well marked in Pepy’s Diary. Under date, Novem- 
ber 3, 1633, he says— 

‘Home, and by-and-bye comes Chapman, the periwigg-maker, and 
upon my liking it (the wig), without more ado I went up, and then 
he eut off my haire, which went a little to my heart at present to part 
with it ; but it being over, and my periwigg on, I paid him £3; and 
away went he with my own haire to make up another of ; and I, by- 
and-bye, went abroad, after I had caused all my maids to look upon 
it, and they concluded it do become me, though Jane was mightily 
troubled for my parting with my own haire, and so was Besse. 

«‘ November 8, 1653, Lord’s Day,—To church, where I found that 
my coming in a periwigg did not prove so strange as I was afraid it 
would, for I thought that all the church would presently have cast 
their eyes upon me, but I find no such things.” 


From this extract it would appear, that in the beginning the 
peruke, made as it was from the natural hair, was not very 
different from the Cavalier mode. ‘The imagination of France 
speedily improved, however, upon poor old Dame Nature. 
Under Louis XIV., the size to which perukes had grown was 
such, that the face appeared only as a small pimple in the 
midst of a vast sea of hair. The great architect of this trium- 
phant age of perukes, was one Binetti, an artist of such note 
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and consequence, that without him the king and all his cour- 
tiers were nothing. His equipage and running footmen were 
seen at every door, and he might have adopted, without much 
assumption, the celebrated mot of his royal master—“ L’etat, 
Zest mot.” 

The clergy, physicians and lawyers speedily adopted the 
peruke, as they imagined it gave an imposing air to the coun- 
tenance. This mode grew so universal that children were 
made to submit to it, and all nature seemed be-wigged. 

For a long time after this invention, the head dress retained 
the natural color of the hair, but in 1714, it became the 
fashion to have wigs bleached; the process, however, was 
ineffectual, and they speedily turned an ashen grey ; to remedy 
which defect, hair-powder was invented—another wondrous 


device, which speedily spread from the source and centre of 


civilization over the rest of Europe. 

The changes of fashion often causes great distress among 
the workmen. In 1765 the peace of the metropolis was dis- 
turbed by the peruke-makers, who went in procession to 
petition the king against the innovation of people wearing 
their own hair. At the recovery of George III., after his first 
illness, an immense number of buckles were manufactured ; 
they were spread over the whole kingdom. All the wealth of 
Walsall was invested in this speculation. The king went to 
St. Paul’s without buckles. Shoe-strings supplied the place 
of straps, and Walsall was nearly ruined. The disuse of wigs, 
leather breeches, buckles, and buttons, is supposed to have 
affected the industry of 1,000,000 persons. 

About the close of the 17th century, the peruke was made 
to represent the natural curl of the hair; but in such profusion, 
that ten heads would not have furnished an equal quantity, as 
it flowed down the back, and hung over the shoulders half-way 
down the arms. By 1721, it had become fashionable to tie 
one-half of it on the left side into a club. Between 1730 and 
1740, the bag-wig came into fashion, and the peruke was 
docked considerably, and sometimes plaited behind into a 
queue, though even until 1752, the long flowing locks main- 
tained their influence. After 1770 those were rarely seen, and 
since that time persons wearing perukes have generally had 
substantial reasons for so doing, from baldness, aiid complaints 
inthe head. At one time, indeed, when the stern virtues of 
Brutus were much in vogue, the young men of Lurope wore 
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perukes of black or dark hair, dressed from his statues. Many 
particulars on this subject have been preserved by Mr. Malcolm 
in lis “ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London,” 
from which we learn that a young countrywoman obtained £60 
for her head of hair in the year 1700, when human hair sold 
at £3 per ounce ; and in 1720 the grey locks of an aged female 
sold for £50, after her decease. Wigs of peculiar excellence 
cost as much as £140 each. A petition from the master 
peruke-makers of London and Westminster, presented to the 
king in 1768, points out the great decline of their use to have 
tuken place at that time. In this memorial they complain of 
the public wearing their own hair ; and say, “ That this mode, 
pernicious enough in itself to their trade, is rendered excessively 
more so, by swarms of French hair-dressers already established 
in those cities, and daily increasing.” 

In Brand’s History of Newcastle, we find it ordered (Dee. 
11, 1711), that periwig-makers be considered part and branch 
of the company of barber-chirurgeons. 

About 1711 an attempt was made to incorporate the peruke- 
makers with the Barbers’ Company, and we have met with the 
following curious memorial on the subject :— 


“THE CASE OF THE MYSTERY AND COMMONALTY OF BARBERS AND 
SURGEONS OF LONDON}; AND OF THE PERUKE-MAKERS, IN- 


HABITING WITHIN LONDON, AND SEVEN MILES COMPASS OF 
THE SAME. 


Humbly Offer'd to the Honourable House of Commons. 


‘* That the Barbers and Surgeons of London were incorporated by 
the Statute of 32 Hen. VIII. Chap. 42, whereby it was enacted, That 
no Barber should keep a Shop within London, unless free of the Com- 
pany. And the Search and Correction of all Inconveniences in Bar- 
bery or Surgery, happening within Zondon, or one Mile Compass 
thereof, was by that Act lodg’d in the four Masters or Governors of 
the Company, which Powers are enlarg’d to a Circuit of seven Miles 
from the City, by the Charter of King Charles I. granted to the Com- 
pany in the fifth Year of his Reign. 

“That the Art of Peruke-making is alate Invention, and tho’ it has 
been always exercis’d by the Barbers, yet ’tis justly doubted whether 
any of those Laws that relate to the one Trade, do comprehend the 
other. 

“ The Intent thereof of the Petition humbly offer’d to this Honour- 
able House, is to obtain an Act to set them both in the same Con- 
dition, and that the law of 5. Eliz. whereby it is already provided, 
that Barbers shall serve seven Years’ Apprenticeship, shall extend 
also to the Peruke-makers, which said Act the Petitioners humbly 
hope shall pass for these Reasons :— 


‘““T. For that the Clause propos’d is upon the same Reason of 
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publick Benefit, that first in the time of Queen Elizabeth introduc’d 
a seven- Y ears Apprenticeship, as a necessary Qualification for Bar- 
bers, and all other Trades that were then in Exercise, which has been 
thought a very reasonable Regulation for all Trades depending upon 
Skill, because it hinders the vending of Goods ill wrought up athome, 
or the exporting them abroad, to the Discredit of the Publick Manu- 
facturers of the Kingdom. Wherefore the Petitioners hope that this 
Honourable House will think this Clause more seasonable and neces- 
sary, for that the Petitioners can prove the Exportation of Perukes, 
by the forein Demand for such Commodities, has, of late, very much 
increas’d to the Profit of the Nation, and the Enlargement of the 
publick Revenue. 

“It has indeed been thought by some that the Clause of seven 
Years Apprenticeship is an unnecessary Restraint upon Trade, as it 
tends to contract the Number of the Traders. But admitting that 
such restraints were inconvenient in Trades that relate only to the 
Buying and Selling, Exportation and Importation, of Commodities ; 
yet in all Trades that are merely artificial, such a Regulation seems 
to be absolutely necessary, because it tends to the Perfection of the 
Works, and preventing the ignorant from interfering with the Skilful. 

“II, The good Education and putting out of Children, depends 
very much in the setting proper Bounds to particular Trades ; anda 
seven- Years Apprenticeship was therefore thought necessary, that the 
Master might be encourag’d, by a sufficient Recompence from the 
Continuance of the Service, to instruct his Servants: And that Chil- 
dren might not enterprise in Trade before they had acquir’d a com- 
petent Knowledge: As also that they might not gain a Credit, to the 
Ruin of others, before they were arrived at the Age when the Law 
makes them capable of contracting. And for this purpose it seems to 
be that the Law of the 5th of Queen Elizabeth has provided that no 
Man shall be bound till fourteen, that the Time of his Apprenticeship 
might expire at, or after, his Age of one and twenty. And indeed no 
parent would be prevail’d on to bind his Child an Apprentice, and to 
give a Sum of Money with him, if he had it not in prospect that he 
should exercise his Trade at full Age, uninterrupted by such as might 
attempt it without this Qualification. 

“Nor is there in the Trade of Peruke.making (which is out of the 
present Statutes) any regular Way of binding Infants Apprentices ; 
nor are they subject to the Authority of Correction or the Justice of 
Peace, which has been found in other Trades so useful a Regulation 
in the Education and Discipline of all Children, and therefore is 
attempted by this Bill. 

“ Lil. Because otherwise the Condition of Barbers, that have 
ayanted themselves according to the Act, is much worse than that 
Se ott Srasde coraprtang in the Statute, since all people that 
py on e Notion of a new invention, are admitted to the Exer- 

Se of the most material Branch of the Barber’s Trade ; and the Bill. 
sd 1s now propos'd, only looks forward to guard against this Incon- 

nience for the future, and does not injure any person who is in the 
present exercise of it as Master, or prevent the Exercise of it by such 
as are now Servants, 


« y Ro ; ; ‘ ; 
IV. For that such Apprenticeship has been esteem’d as a good 
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Probation of the Fidelity of Servants, and generally fixes them ing 
certain Place, so as to make them more visible and better answerable 
to public Taxes and Contributions. 

‘*V. For that the Establishment of a Propriety of the Artist in his 
Trade has never been thought an inconvenience, but rather an Advan. 
tage to Trade, as far as it does not tend to Monopoly ; and the pre- 
sent Professors of this Art being so numerous, and being no ways re. 
strain’d to take any Number of Apprentices at Pleasure, it is impos. 
sible that the Trade should ever fall into so few Hands as to create 
any Prejudice: Nor do we find it, in Experience, that an Art over. 
loaded with a useless Number of unskilful Persons, can tend to any 
publick Benefit ; or that a Regulation, by appointing a proper time 
of Apprenticeship, has contracted the Number of the Artists, but 
rather enlarg’d it ; since it is easie to make it appear, that the Num. 
ber of Traders hath received a greater Increase from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, than it had during the whole Period between the 
Conquest and her Reign. 

«“ Besides, It is a Maximin Trade, That the number of all Traders 
increases or diminishes in proportion to the Use of that Manufacture 
whereupon they are employed : so that as on the one Hand, it’s im. 
possible to extend any Trade by crowding it with Numbers, where 
there is no demand of the Commodity, so, on the other Hand, it is as 
impossible that the Number of Artists should diminish where that 
Demand increases. Wherefore the Numbers in this Trade cannot 
lessen by the Bill propos’d, but, on the contrary, the Trade will re- 
ceive the additional Benefits already mention’d, viz. To be manag’d 
only by the Skilful; To take in, and provide for, Children, by regular 
Apprenticeships ; and to afford ’em a competent livelihood when they 
are Masters. 

“The Peruke-makers are only to be admitted forein Brothers of the 
Company, and are not Freemen of the City of Zundon, and therefore 
will not, by the Bill propos’d, be subject to bear any office in the Com. 
pany, which is only a Consequence from their being free of the City. 

‘That the Act of 5. Eliz. does not, nor will the Bill propos’d, ex- 
clude any Person from the Exercise of this Art, that have serv’d the 
customary Apprenticeships of their own Country. 

The Petitioners were obliged to apply to this Honourable House, 
in this extraordinary Manner, because their Establishment being by 
Act of Parliament, no Enlargement of their Incorporation could be 
properly obtain’d from the Regal Authority. 

“ Wherefore it is humbly pray'd, That this Honourable House 
will be pleas'd to give Leave for the bringing in of a BILL 
for Incorporating the Peruke-makers, (within such Distance 
of Loudon as your Honours shall think fit) with the Masters 


or Governors of the Mystery and Commonalty of Barbers and 


Surgeons of London, under such Rules and Orders as to the 
Wisdom of this Honourable House shall seem meet.” 


When full-bottomed wigs were worn, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, which cost thirty guineas, or more, each, they were 
frequently Jeft as legacies, in common with expensive cold- 
headed canes, to dear and respected fricnds. 
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Art can seldom match the color of the hair to the complexion 
and the temperament of the individual. Did any one ever see 
a man with a head of hair of his own that did not suit him ? 
On the other hand, was there ever seen a wig that seemed a 
part of the man? ‘The infinite variety of nature in managing 
the coiffure is unapproachable. One man’s hair she tosses up 
in a sea of curls; another she smooths down to the meekness 
of a maid’s; a third she flames up, like a conflagration ; a 
fourth she seems to have crystallized, each hair thwarting and 
crossing its neighbor, like a mass of needles; to a fifth she 
imparts that sweet and graceful flow which Grant, and all 
other feeling painters do their best to copy. In color and 
texture again, she is equally excellent; each flesh-tint has its 
agreeing shade and character of hair, from which, if a man 
departs, he disguises himself. What a standing protest is the 
sandy whisker to the glossy black peruke! Again, how 
contradictory and withered a worn old face looks, whose shaggy 
white eyebrows are crowned by chestnut curling locks! It 
reminds one of a style of drawing in vogue with ladies some 
years since, in which a bright-colored hay-maker is seen at 
work, in a cold black-lead pencil landscape. 

The horse-hair court wigs of the judges seem to be recollections 
of the white perukes of the early Georgian era; but they are 
far more massive and precise than the old flowing head-dresses 
—their exact little curls and sternly-cut brow-lines making 
them fit emblems of the unbending, uncompromising spirit of 
the modern bench. At this day hardly one wig even is visible 
in the House of Lords. 

In one of a course of Lectures on Sculpture, delivered in 
1852, by Mr. Westmacott, at the Royal Institution, he was 
irreverent enough to have a fling at the wig—a piece of mar- 
vellous and senseless folly which is hugged especially by a 
class of highly educated men, from whom, of all others, we 
should have expected its earliest condemnation. 
ae ee observed, ‘* King Charles was the pensioner of Louis 

+ the french court rejoiced in the peruke ; our king and his 
court servilely adopted this strange piece of costume, with the other 
follies, and worse than follies of that court; and the fashion was 
transplanted into England. All—princes, peers, and commoners, 
adopted it; the church, medicine, law, gentry, all imbedded their 
heads in this most absurd dressing. By slow degrees, good sense, and 


si | be hoped better taste, have led to the discontinuance of this 
nsightly piece of French costume, amongst many who, so late as our 
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indulged in it. Among the most eminent of those who 


have discarded it are our bishops, who now exhibit without disguise 


the natural 


developments of their heads. Even parish beadles and 


coachmen (except state coachmen !) have repudiated the wig—be it 
buzz, full-bottomed, bag or scratch. And who now wearsit as a dress 
appendage? dandies or dancing-masters? Alas,no! The judges of 
the land, and counsel ‘learned in the law,’— and, still more strangely, 
the ¢ first commoner’ (as his official badge)—are now the only sup- 


porters of t 
the taste of 
absurdity !” 


his most ridiculous disguise. What a reflection it is on 
a nation, which alone, I believe, tolerates such a monstrous 


The ridiculous and anomalous effect in monumental design 
was shown by a drawing of the well-known statue of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, from his monumentin Westminster Abbey,— 


where this 


a Roman cuirass, a large mantle, naked 


sandals. 


admiral is represented in ans full-bottomed wig, 
egs, and feet with 
“Tf, (adds the Atheneum) the wisdom which is 


proverbially said to reside in the wig, can by any possibility 
be separated from the horse-hair to be preserved for society, 
we hope to see the day when ‘The Last Wig’ may furnish a 


theme and 


a title for some one of our elegiac poets.” 


The wigs of the Roman ladies were fastened with a cord of 


goat-skin. 


were awkw 


The year 1 


periwigs in 


Periwigs commenced with their emperors; they 
ardly made of hair, painted and glued together. 
529 is deemed the epoch of the introduction of the 
to France ; yet it is certain that fe¢es were in use 


here a century before. Fosbroke says—‘‘ that strange defor- 


mity, the 


judge’s wig, first appeared as a general genteel 


fashion in the 17th century.” Archbishop Tillotson was the 
first prelate who wore a wig, which then was not unlike the 
natural hair, and worn without powder, 

Among the Curiosa Cantabrigiensas it may be remarked, that 
our most religious and gracious king, as he was called in the 
liturgy, Charles II., who, as his worthy friend, the Karl of 


Rochester, 


remarked— 


“‘ Never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one;” 


sent a letter to the University of Cambridge, forbidding the 
members to wear periwigs, smoke tobacco, and read their 


sermons ! 


It is needless to remark, that tobacco has not yet 


made its exit in fumo, and that periwigs still continue to adorn 


the heads o 
We reme 


f houses. 
mber a country surgeon who was bald, being on 
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a visit at the house of a friend whose servant wore a wig. 
After bantering for some considerable time, the jocular doctor 
remarked, ‘‘ You see how bald I am, and don’t wear a wig.” 
«True, sir,” replied the servant, “ but an empty barn requires 


no thatch.” 


“The women say, Anacreon’s old, 
And tell him what his glass hath told— 
That time hath blanched his flowing hatir, 
And left his temples thin and bare. 
But be or clothed, or bare my crown, 
Or be my tresses hoar or brown, 
I care not."’ 

There are few, however, who can face ridicule, and contemp- 


tuous remarks on personal deprivation. ven the negro likes 


to have 
** Wool on the top of his head, 
In the place where the hair ought to grow.” 

All, therefore, are glad to replace artificially what time and 
circumstance may have removed or altered. 

Some years ago a minister of the name of Salter, who had 
red hair, managed to purchase an hair dye, which, like magic , 
turned his hair to a glossy black. One of the deacons of his 
church, seeing his pastor so metamorphosed on Sabbath morning, 
objected to it, stating that he was departing from the rules of 
the church. 

‘“‘ How so ?” asked the astonished divine. 

‘Why, sir,” said the deacon, half smiling, “ is it not 
ordered that the Psalter shall be red in church ?” 

Many, like Benedict in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” prefer, 
ane that their “hair shall be of what color it pleases 

od. 

Some strange contre-temps have occurred from wearing false 
hair. ‘Thomas Haynes Bayley alludes to such a mishap :— 


‘IT saw the tresses on her brow, 
So beautifully braided; 
I never saw in all my life, 
Locks look so well as they did. 
She walked with me one windy day— 
Ye Zephyrs! why so thieving ? 
The lady lost her flaxen wig !— 
Oh, seeing’s nut believing.” 


Another poet alludes to a similar accident in the following 
verses :-— 


‘Give me a tress of curling hair, 
Above thy forehead, love, reclining, 
And next my faithful heart I'll wear 
rhe golden treasure brightly shining.’ 
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Thus spoke I to my Laura dear, 

And brightly on her cheek the blushes 
Ofmodesty and love sincere, 

Glow’d in their rosy transient flushes. 


“ Repulsing me, she gently strove 

To free her tresses from my fingers, 
And as I sought the gift of love, 

The glance she gave in memory lingers— 
‘Twas partly anger—partly fear— 

I wondered at her strange emotion, 
When in my hand her wig fell down, 

A cooler to my love’s devotion.” 


The classical reader cannot fail to recollect the anecdote of 
Caesar, who, desirous of concealing his baldness, (the effects, 
it is said, of a dissipated life,) petitioned the Senatus populus. 
que Romanus to be permitted to wear a laurel crown, He, 
however, did not inform them that it was for the purpose of 
concealing his baldness, but intimated that he desired it as a 
distinguishing mark of the opinion they entertained of the 
good services he had rendered his country. The prayer of the 
petition was granted, and we are told that Caesar was more 
gratified with this boon—because it ministered to his vanity— 
than he had been with all the orations and honors and digmities 
that a grateful nation had conferred on him. 

A friend has related to us an amusing incident, in which 
he played a prominent part, some time since, in California. He 
had stopped to rest himself, and while there he took a walk to 
an Indian camp a short distance from the house. Seating 
himself by the fire, he picked up a knife which was lying near 
by, and deliberately taking off his hat, took hold of his fore- 
lock and passed the knife gently under his hair. This attracted 
the attention of all the Indians; when he gave the knifea 
quick motion, and off came his bloodless—wig. In an instant 
the camp was a perfect scene of confusion, the squaws ran off 
screaming, and the children close at their heels keeping up a 
chorus. The males started to their feet perfectly horror- 
stricken—glancing, first, at the bald and shining cranium of 
our innocent looking friend and the shining scalp which hung 
dangling in his hand ; and then at the bloodless knife in the 
other. Horror was depicted in every feature, and there they 
stood as if rooted to the earth. Our friend at last rose from 
his seat and showed the males that it was only a hoax. ‘The 
women and children were soon brought back, and they all 


joined in a hearty laugh, to think how egregiously they had 
been deceived. 
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Washington Irving, in his “ Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville,” speaks of the astonishment of the North American 
Indians when he uncovered his head. The worthy captain 
was completely bald, a phenomenon very surprising in their 
eyes. ‘They were at a loss to know whether he had been 
scalped in battle or enjoyed a natural immunity from that 
belligerent infliction. In a little while he became known 
among them by an Indian name, signifying the “ Bald Chief.” 
“ A soubriquet,” observes the captain, “for which I can tind 
no parallel in history since the days of ‘Charles the Bald.’” 
Those who have seen Wright the comedian in the Adelphi 
play of “ Green Bushes,” will remember the fun that is made 
of this circumstance, and the happy release from scalping which 
a wig affords. 

Mr. Drummond Hay, in his “ Western Barbary,” tells an 
equally good anecdote of the advantage of a wig. Davidson, 
anAfrican traveller, being bald, wore a toupet. A body of Arabs 
having on one occasion surrounded him, and had commenced 
plundering his effects, and threatened even his life; when 
suddenly Davidson, calling upon them to beware how they 
provoked the Christian’s power, dashed his false hair to the 
ground, saying, ‘‘ Behold my locks; your beards shall go 
next!” The Arabs fled, abandoning their plunder. 

The scalp of a bald man is singularly smooth and ivory-like 
in aspect, a fact which Chaucer noticed in the “ Friar :” “ His 
crown it shon like anv glass.” Our humorous friend Punch 
recently depicted an intelligent child making the discovery 
that one of his mamma’s visitors had a second shining forehead 
at the occiput. 

Dromio, in “ Comedy of Errors” says, “ There’s no time for 
a man to recover his hair that’s grown bald by nature, unless 
he pays a fine for a peruke, and wears the lost hair of another 
man; but then, what time has scanted them in hair, is made 
up to them in wit.” 

Among the Romans, those who were bald and would not 
wear a wig, had recourse to a method which to us appears 
truly extraordinary. They caused hair to be painted on their 
bare skulls with perfumes and essences, composed expressly 
for that purpose. The existence of so strange a custom might, 


perhaps, be doubted, had we not proofs of it in the works of 
contemporary writers, 
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The following quotation from “ Martial,” in an epigram 
addressed to ‘‘ Phoebus,” alludes to the practice :— 

Your counterfeit hair is a falsehood of the perfume which 
imitates it ; and your sense, disgracefully bald, is covered with 

ainted locks; you have no occasion for a barber for your 
head, Phcebus ; you may shave much better with a sponge.” 

The powdering of the hair took its rise about the year 1614, 
when some of the ballad singers of St. Germain are said to 
have whitened their heads with flour, to make themselves 
ridiculous. Hair powder came into general use about the 
close of that century, and in 1795 a tax was levied on its use 
in England, which netted to the revenue £20,000 per annum. 
So anxious were all to be in the fashion, that the tax was paid 
without scruple as a proof of gentility. Its use is now confined 
principally to coachmen and footmen, and a few elderly gentle. 
men of the old school; the ladies now resort to the profuse use 
of violet powder for the skin instead. 

At the coronation of George IL, an old magazine informs us, 
there were only two hairdressers in London. In the year 1795 
it was calculated that there were in the kingdom of Great 
Britain 50,000 hairdressers. 

Calculating that each of those used one pound of flour ina 
day, this, on an average, would amount to 18,250,000 pounds 
in one year, which would make 5,314,280 quartern loaves, 
valued at 9d. each the aggregate would be £1,246,421. This 
statement did not take in the quantity of flour used by the sol- 
diers, or that consumed by those who dressed their own hair. 
Were a foreigner to have written then on the English, he might 
justly have described them as a people who wore three-penny 
loaves on their heads by way of ornament. 

Among the lighter ornamental works atthe Great Exhibition 
in London of 1851, few were finer or more curious than those 
executed in human hair; of which there were many exquisite 
specimens shown by French and English exhibitors. 

In the French department, M. Lemonniere particularly excel- 
led ; a portrait of Queen Victoria, worked in hair, being s0 
chaste and delicate, and at the same time so truthful that 
it was difficult to believe it was not a sepia drawing. There 
was also shown in an ornamental frame in the south gallery ap 
interesting collection of likenesses, correct and pleasing, worked 
in hair, of her Majesty, Prince Albert, and all the royal children. 
Beneath these were emblems of church and state, the army 
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and navy, artsand sciences, commerce and industry, &c., beauti- 
fully executed in hair and gold,and exceedingly minute and per- 
fect, There were various other interesting specimens of this des- 
cription of art, in earrings, bracelets, brooches, rings, purses, hair 
worked in every possible way—ain all kinds of coils and curves, 
in imitation of feathers or flowers, in scrolls or bouquets. For 
instance, there was the tomb of the Maid of Orleans, handsomely 
carved and covered with weeping willows, worked in the same 
delicate film-like material; a large family memorial—a sort of 
scroll of feathers—each supposed to be worked in the hair of 
some member of the family; and a basket, about eighteen inches 
square, filled with flowers aud fruit. It is difficult to express 
how admirably these flowers were executed, or with what artistic 
skill the variety of shades, from almost white to all but black, 
were arranged, 

Doubtless these were overlooked by many visitors who were 
more attracted by the multiplicity of larger and more dazzling ob- 
jects arresting the eye in every direction; but they were neverthe- 
less admirable specimens of patient ingenuity and skill, in group- 
ing tastefully a difficultly worked waterial and an unpictur- 
esque object. 

A late number of a London journal states that hair orna- 
wents of jewellery were never more in favor than at the present 
time. Many novel and elegant designs for brooches, bracelets, 
&e., have been introduced. Among the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of the beautiful art of hair working, may be instanced 
a parure, recently completed in Paris for a foreign Princess. 
It consists of a necklace, bracelets and earrings. The hair, 
which isa portion of the beautiful dark tresses of a Spanish lady 
of rank, is wrought with small globes, resembling beads of 
Various sizes. ‘These globes are transparent, and are wrought 
a style of such exquisite delicacy that they seem to be made 
of the finest lace. They are clustered together like drooping 
ae of grapes, and between each bunch there is a small tulip 
rence of diamonds, The ear-rings consist of pendent drops 
— _ hair beads, with tops consisting of diamond tulips. 

uiaments, in designs similar to those here described, are 

made with pearls, or with the admixture of gold or silver, in 
liew of diamonds, 7 

oe with that arbitrary mode which characterizes des- 

the k a published in J une, 1803 a new ukase for 

ingdom of Poland, prohibiting the wearing of false hair 
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by the women of the Jewish nation, as if government had 
anything to do in legislating on such a matter. Several in- 
fringements of this unjust law were punished. 

We may here note the mantle of King Ryence, (s0 
celebrated in romance) of rich scarlet, bordered round with 
the beards of kings sewed thereon craftily by accomplished 
female hands; and which must have tried the skill and patience 
of the fair votaries of the needle to the uttermost. 

‘¢ We all have seen,” observes the Countess of Wilton, in 
her “ Art of Needlework,” “perhaps we have, some of us, 
been foolish enough to manufacture, initials with hair, as 
tokens or souvenirs, or some other such fooleries. In our 
mother’s and grandmother’s days, when ‘fine marking’ was 
the sine qué non of a good education, whole sets of linen were 
thus elaborately marked ; and often have we marvelled when 
these tokens of grandmotherly skill and industry were displayed 
to our wondering and aching eyes.” 

But what were these, compared to the curiously elaborated 
mantle of kings’ beards. In what precise way the beards were 
sewed on the mantle, we are not exactly informed. Whether 
this royal exuberance was left to shine in its own unborrowed 
lustre, its own naked magnificence, as too valuable to be 
intermixed with the grosser things of earth—whether it was 
thinly scattered over the surface of the “rich scarlet;” or whether 
it was gathered into locks, perhaps gemmed round with orient 
pearl, or clustered together with brilliant emeralds, sparkling 
diamonds or rich rubies——“‘sweets to the sweet ;” whether it was 
exposed to the vulgar gaze on the mantle, or whether it was 80 
arranged that only at the pleasure of the mighty warrior, its 
radiaut beauties were visible:—on all these deeply interesting 
particulars we should rejoice in having any information ; but, 
alas | excepting what we have recorded, not one circumstance 
respecting them has “floated down the tide of years.” But 
we may perbaps form acorrect idea of them from viewing a shield 
of human hair in the museum of the United Service Institution, 
which may be supposed to have been compiled (so to speak) with 
the same benevolent feelings as that of the hero’s to whom We 
have been alluding. It is from Borneo Island, and is formed of 
locks of hair, placed at regular intervals, on a ground of thin 
tough wood: a refined and elegant mode of displaying the skulls 
of slaughtered foes, 

Geoffrey ap Arthur, or, as he is more commonly called, Geoflrey 
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of Monmouth, has interwoven a tale in hjs ‘¢ Chronicle,’ ’ that 
seems to have an allusion to the introduction of hair manufacture. 
“Rheta Gawr made for himself a robe of the beards of princes 
that he had reduced to the condition of shaved ones (or slaves), 
on account of their oppression.” In the romance of “* Morte 
Arthur, ” this giant 1s called Ryence, king of North Wales ; 


and we are told :— 7 
« This giant had made himself furs of the beards of kings he 


had killed, and had sent word to Arthur, carefully to cut off his 
beard, and send it to him ; and then, out of respect to his pre-emi- 
nence over other kings, his beard should have the honour of the 
principal place. But if he refused to do it he challenged him to a 
duel, with this offer, that the conqueror should have the furs, and 
also the beard of the vanquished, for a trophy of his victory. In 
his conflict therefore, Arthur proved victorious, and took the 
beard and spoils of the giant.” 

These coincidences are curious, and may serve, at any rate, to 
show that King Ryence’s mantle was not the invention of this 
penman; but, in all probability, actually existed. 

In Queen Elizabeti’s day, when they were beginning to skim 
the eream of the ponderous tomes of former times into those ela- 
borate ditties from which the more modern ballad takes its rise, 
this incident was put into rhyme, and was sung before her Ma- 
ist, at the grand entertainment at Kenilworth Castle, 1575, 
thus :— 


* As it fell out on a Pentecost day, 
King Arthur at Camelot kept his Court royall; 
With his faire queene, dame Gueniver, the gay, 
And many bold barons sitting in hall; 
With ladies attired in purple and pall; 
And heraults in hewkes,* hooting on high 
Cryed, Largesse, largesse, Chevaliers tres hardie. 


“ A doughty dwarfe to the uppermost deas 
Bright pertlye gan pricke, kneeling on knee. 
With stevenf full stoute amids all the preas, 
Sayd, ‘Nowe, Sir King Arthur, God save thee; and see! 
Sir Ryence of Northgales greeteth well thee, 
And bids thee thy beard anon to him send, 
Or else from thy jaws he will it off rend. 


“ For his robe of state is a rich searlet mantle 
With eleven kings’ beards bordered about ; 
And there is room lefte yet in a kantle,t 
For thine to stande, to make the twelfth out ; 
This must be done, be thou never so stout ; 
This must be done, I tell thee no fable, 
Maugre the teethe of all thy rounde table.’ 


When this mortal message frora his mouth past, 
oe was the noyse bothe in hall and in bower; 
¢ king fum'd; the queen sehreecht; ladics were aghast ; 


— 


* Hewhe—Herald’s 
te—Herald’s coat, t Steven—voice, sound. 
{t Kantle—a corner. 
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Princes puff'd; barons blustered; lords began lower; 
Knights stormed; squires startled, like steeds iu a stower ; 
Pages and yeomen yell'd out in the hall; 
Then in came Sir Kay, the king's seneschal. 


“ * Silence, my sovereignes,’ quoth this courteous knight, 
And in that stound the stowre began still : 
fhen the dwarfe’s-dinner full deerely was dight ; 
Of wine and wassel he had his wille ; 
And when he had eaten and drunken his fill, 
An hundred pieces of fine coyned gold 
Were given this dwarf for his message bold. 


“* But say to Sir Ryence, thou dwarfe,’ quoth the king, 
‘ That for his bold message I do him defye ; 
And shortly with basins and pans will him ring 
Out of North Gales; when he and I 
With swords, and not razors, quickly shall trye 
Whether he or King Arthur will prove the best barbor ;’ 
And therewith he shook his good sword Excalabor.” 


Drayton thus alludes to the same circumstance :— 


“ Then told they, how himselfe great Arthur did advance, 
To meet (with his allies) that puissant force in France, 
By Lucius thither led; those Armies that while ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him strooke dead with feare ; 
Th’ report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 

In that most famous field he with the Emperor wan; 
As how great Rython’s selfe hee slew in his repaire, 
Who ravisht Howell's neece, young Helena the faire ; 
And for a trophy, brought the Giant's coat away, 
Made of the beards of kings.”"* 


And Spenser is too uncourteous in his adoption of the inci- 
dent ; for he not only levies toll on the gentlemen’s beards, but 
even on the flowing and golden locks of the gentle sex :— 


“ * Not farre from hence, upon yond rocky hill, 
Hard by a streight, there stands a castle strong, 
Which doth observe a custom lewd and ill, 
And it hath long mayntain‘d, with mighty wrong : 
For may no knight nor lady passe along 
That way, (and yet they needs must passe that way 
By reason of the streight, and rocks among,) 
But they that Ladies’ locks doe shave away, 
And that knight's berd for toll, which they for passage pay.’ 


“* A shamefull use, as ever I did heare,’ 
Said Calidore, * and to be overthrowne, 
But by what means did they at first it reare, 
And for what cause, tell, if thou have it knowne,’ 
Sayd then that squire: ‘ The Lady which doth owne 
This castle, is by name Briana hight; 
Then which a prowder Lady liveth none; 
She long time hath deare lov'd a doughty knight, 
And sought to win his love by all the meanes she might, 


‘** His name is Crudor, who, through high disdaine, 
And proud despight of self-pleasing mynd, 
Refused hath to yield her love againe, 
Until a mantle she for him doe fynd. 
With beards of knights, and locks of Ladies’ lynd 
Which to provide, she hath this Castle dight, 
And therein hath a seneschall assynd, 
Cald Moleffort, a man of mickle might, 
Who executes her wicked will, with worse despight."’+ 





* Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song 4. 
t Ferie Queen, Book vi. 





